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If You Will Send $1.00 


_ for your subscription to Orange Judd American Agriculturist you can 
have without cost a copy of Making Horticulture Pay. It’s a dandy. 
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Public Problems of Today | 





State-Owned Electric Power 


The Murtaugh-Patrie hydro-electric 
bill has been passed »y the New York 
senate and is now in the committee 
on rules in the assembly. This bill is 
intended as the small beginning of a 
general scheme to include the whole 
Empire state so municipalities may 
get electricity at cost and private en- 
terprises and individuals at not more 
than half present rates. It is backed 
by Lieut-Gov Glynn, the conservation 
commission, the Albany city authori- 
ties and chambers of commerce, and 
is also opposed by influéntial interests, 
including financial journals, 

The bill gives the conservation com- 
mission authority to utilize ‘surplus 
barge, canal and other state impound- 
ed waters to generate currents for 
light and power. Out of the eati- 
mated 400,000-horse power thus owned 
by the state, it is believed 100,000 can 
be secured. The comn-ission is given 
authority to instali and operate power 
plants under the charge of a deputy 
commissioner; to condemn property 
and the right of building transmission 
lines; to operate hydro-electric . dis- 
tricts each with a central point; to 
construct at the large canal dam at 
Crescent and Vischer’s Ferry, plants 
with necessary transmission lines, Only 
the surplus or waste waters of the 
canal are to be used. The bill places 
every safeguard around navigation and 
the canal itself. 

Opposition to the Bill 


The opposers say the bill is unjust 
because it does not provide revenue to 
the state; also that it “offends against 
a sound financial policy” in that it 
provides that during the construction 
period there may be charged against 
capital account the various items of 
the price at which electricity is sold, 
such as interest, sinking fund, operat- 
ing and maintenance charges. These 
arguments George HB. Van Kennen, 
chairman of the conservation com- 
mission, answer thus: The bill does 
provide for a very large revenue since 
it insures the generation and trans- 
mission of electricity to varfous mu- 
nicipalities and that upon contract 
terms whereby the municipalities are 
to pay the state in 50 years the entire 
cost of the plants and transmission 
lines with interest and a sufficient sum 
in addition to compensate the state for 
line loss, cost of transmission, operat- 
ing, maintaining, repairing, renewing 
and insuring the works and _ the 
property. 

Thus the municipalities are required 
to pay every conceivable charge ard 
outlay to reimburse the state fully for 
its investment, to keep the plants, 
works and property in perfect condi- 
tion to the very end of the term. Un- 
der these conditions and with the pay- 
ments properly applied, the entire 
plant should be in perfect order at 
the end of 50 years 

Besides the sums included under the 
above headings, the municipalities 
shall pay the state an additional sum 
of 2%% annually as an ‘“obso- 
lescence” charge upon the total invest- 
ment for construction. This charge 
really means a definite reyenue, a 
clear profit or gain to the state, an 
amount that cannot be used for any 
other purpose because all other 
charges have beep provided for other- 
wise, 


Leasing Power to Consumers 


Those who oppose the bill urge that 
the surplus waters should be leased to 
private individuals, Ever since 1827 
this has been the state policy. Under 
the provisions of the new bill the state 
will receive in revenue -during five 
years more money from the two pow- 
er plants to be installed than has been 
paid for rentals for the surplus waters 
of the Brie canal in over 80 years. 

As to offense against a “sound finan- 
cial policy,”” Mr Van Kennen says it is 
self-evident that any project of such 
magnitude and character as this will 
require considerable time before being 
completed and put in operation. Dur- 
ing this constructive period, very little 
revuenne can be expetced. Instead, 
charges will, of necessity, accrue and 
it seems only reasonable that they 
should: be charged up to capital ac- 
count. This is the plan followed by 
private persons in every business en- 
terprise. These expenses are often 
designated as development charges, 
The public service commission recog- 
nizes this as a proper method of treat- 
ing them. 

The capital district in which the 
project will first be put in operation 
includes Albany, Troy, Schenectady, 
Waterford, Watervliet, Rensselaer, 
Green Island and Cohoes, eight to 
13% miles distant from the couse 
plants. .The estimated cost is $635,000 
on the start and $1,650,000 ultimately. 
The distriet has- 300,000 inhabitants 
and many industrial énterprises.- More 
distant towns have asked to be served, 
but se-far their,applications have been 
discarded. _ It is estimated that a re- 
turn ‘of 12,000-hors¢ power wilt be 


available for the towns mentioned, 
but that a maximum of 35,000-horse 
power may ultimately be developed. If 
the bill: passes the state will deliver 
electricity at the borders of munici- 
pailties which will erect their own dis- 
tribution plants, Cost estimates of 
these plants will be supplied by the 
commission to be voted upon by the 
people, 


Consider Marketing Tobacco Crop 


At the last meeting of the Lancaster 
county (Pa) tobacco growers’ associa- 
tion, it was decided that something 
must be done to put Lancaster county 
on its feet again in the ‘tobacco world, 
and to scll its crop at remufierative 
figures. The association has a mem- 
bership of only about 200, and yet 
there are something like 8000 tobacco 
growers in the county (the 12th cen- 
sus showed the leaf was grown on 
9621 farms). The small membership 
this year is attributed partly to the 
slow sale and !ack of sale of the 1912 
crop. Some of the farmers have been 
inclined to blame the association for 
the present status of the market, 
while others shift the blame to the 
packers. It was pointed out that the 
York county growers have organized 
‘a packing association, and are getting 
practical results in the way of mar- 
keting their crops at higher figures. 

In an address by Dr J. Harry Pickle, 
it was pointed out that trickery has 
been employed by the buyers. for 
years, and growers were so gullible 
that they often acecpted bonuses of 
new suits of clothes, sets of harnesses, 
etc, as an inducement to sell their 
crops at low figures. He stated that 
the tobacco growing business as a 
profitable business seems to be nearly 
at an end in Lancaster county, owing 
to the fact that some very good crops 
are new being purchased at 5 to 7 
cents per pound, and thousands of 
pounds of hail-cut tobacco which the 
growers are letting go at 1 cent per 
pound is made directly into smoking 
tobaceo, which sells at three ounces 
for 10 cents, Too many growers have 
invested money in large city corpora- 
tions and ventures in swamip land, 
and overiooked a good safe - business 

7 ponlon of the marketing of a 

4,000,000 tobacco crop, He advised 
the adoption of a definite system of 
marketing with central warehouses, 
field advisory men, and business men 
to handle a business proposition. The 
growers are a shrewd set of men to 
deal with, and if Lancaster county 
farmers are to make any more than a 
bare living, they ought to organize and 
sell to advantage. 

The York county tobacco receiving 
and packing association continues to 
receive large acreages of leaf from all 
sections of the county. Packing oper- 
ations have been in full swing tor 
some time, and the crops are prepared 
for the market as soon As possible. 








Fairs, Meetings and Clubs 


At a meeting of the directors of the 
Tyler county fair association at. Mid- 
Glebourne, W ‘Va, the fair grounds 
were sold. to B, F. Pipes for $16,000. 
The grounds Gontain about 19 acres 
and will be sold as building lots. Thus 
— away the annual Tyler county 
air 

It is Hkéely & Lewis county fair will 
be established. Much enthusiasm is 
being shown. At a meeting of the 
board of trade at Weston definite plans 
will be. formed. 

A county fair is also to become an 
annual event at Glenville in‘ Gilmer 
county, an association having already 
been formed there. Twenty-five acres 
have beén leased. The main features 
will be live stock and farm products 
exhibits, 

The farmers of Wood county are 
forming the Wood county farming as- 
sociation, from which much good is ex- 
pected. The organization had its in- 
ception with H. S. Vandervert, the 
county agricultural adviser. Meetings 
are being held throughout the county 
and farmers are enrolling in large 
numbers, 

At a meeting of the Panhandle agri- 
cultural elub at Wheeling W. D. Zinn 
of Philippi and W. S. Sill of Wash- 
ington, D C, were employed as agri- 
cultural agents for the panhandle dis- 
trict, comprising the counties of Han- 
cock, Brooke, Ohio and Marshall. Mr 
Zann was retained as general agent of 
the club and will have charge of the 
whole work. He will assume his new 
duties April 28. He will do some land- 
scape gardening, packing, marketing 
and will visit all the farms, help farm- 
ers select seeds, etc. Mr Sill, who as- 
sumed his new duties April 23, began 
his work with a demonstration of 
spraying apple trees. 

The Monongalia auto club is endeav- 
oring to secure co-operation of farm- 
ers, road supervisors and citizens gen- 
erally of Monongalia a, to road 
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Effective Management in Hay Field 


Good Hay Dependent on Time of Cutting, Method of Curing and Moisture Content--Analyses Support This State- 
ment-~Proper Times and Methods Discussed—-Timothy and Clover Handling Compared—-How to Handle 
Mixed Hays~-Curing Under Caps-~By C. L. Goodling, Pennsylvania State Agricultural College 


HE hay crop, which ranks third in 

value of all our crops, is one of the 

hardest crops to cure properly. The 

quality of hay depends upon the 
time of cutting, the method of curing and the 
degree of moisture when mowed. 

The proper time to cut clover, in order to 
get the most nutrients, is just as the plants 
are in full bloom. At this time from 10 to 
25% of the clover blossoms, which bloomed 
early, will be dead. If clover seed is to be 
made from the second growth of clover, the 
first cutting should be made earlier, say when 
not more than 10% of the blossoms have 
died. This will not make quite as valuable 
hay, but the loss in hay will be more than 
regained in the extra amount of seed from 
the second growth. 

The time to cut timothy to get the most 
nutrients from the hay would be in full 
bloom, as will be seen from the accompany- 
ing analysis. While the timothy in full 
bloom may show somewhat the best analysis, 
the quality of such hay is not so desirable 
as that of other cuttings, because of the dust 
which hay, cut at this stage, usually has. 

If timothy hay is wanted rather fine in 
the stalk, it should be cut just before bloom. 
By cutting immediately after the blossoms 
have fallen from the stalks a little more hay 
may be secured, although the hay is some- 
what harder. My practice is to cut directly 
after bloom. By cutting at this time a 
shorter time is needed to cure. It also gives 
a little longer time to get the clover hay put 


into the mow, and affords an interval between 
clover haying and timothy haying, during 
which period the cultivated crops can be 
taken care of. Ra 

Various Stages of Development 
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Crude gen-free Ether 
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Timothy WwW: 


‘ g % % %o 
All analysis ....... 13.2 4.4 5.9 29.0 45.0 2.5 
In full bloom ...... 15.0 45 60 29.6 41,9 3.0 
Cut sceon after bloom 14.2 4.4 5.7 28,1 44.6 3.0 
Cut nearly ripe..... 14.1 3.9 6.0 $1.1 43.7 2.2 


The time for cutting mixed grass must be 
govérned largely by the quantities of the 
various plants present; that is, whether clover 
or timothy predominates. When the plants 
are pretty evenly divided, I prefer to cut when 
about 50% of the clover blossoms are dead. 
At this time the timothy is about ready to 
bloom and the coarseness of the clover will 
be offset by the fineness of the timothy. 


Satisfactory Methods of Curing Clover 


In curing there is just as much danger of 
overdrying as of not having the hay dry 
enough. Properly cured hay should have 
about 25% of moisture when put in the mow. 
The one object to bear in mind in. curing 
clover is to save the leaves. A large part of 
the feeding value of clover is in the leaves, 
and when clover is handled when too dry 
nearly all the leaves are lost. My method 
of handling clover is to cut in the morn- 
ing, after the dew is off the grass. Directly 
after noon the tedder is run over the field, 
followed by a man with a fork to scatter any 


bunches which may have gathered together. 
On an extremely good curing day the clover 
may be ready to put in windrows that same 
evening, but usually not. The following 
morning, when the dew is off, the tedder may 
again be put on the field while the hay is 
still tough, in order to let the wind dry the 
plants more thoroughly. About an hour 
after the hay has been tedded it should be 
piled in medium small piles and left until 
noon, when it should be ready for the mow. 

By following this method the only time 
the hay is handled, when it is really dry, is 
when loading. As it is then piled only a few 
of the leaves on the outside of the pile can 
be lost. I have seen people using hay loaders 
on clover hay lose more than 50% of the 
leaves. My preference is not to use a hay 
loader for clover. Clover hay is usually ready 
to mow if by taking a handful of hay and 
twisting it, as if making a rope, 50% of the 
stems will break. This is only a simple way 
of testing clover, for we cannot have an 
analysis made before hauling to the mow. 
Each person must, of course, exercise a great 
deal of judgment in determining when hay 
is cured. 


Timothy Curing Comparatively Simple 


The curing of timothy is not so compli- 
cated as that of clover, because the leaves? 
are not so easily lost. I prefer to cure tim- 
othy more thoroughly than clover before 
cocking. Timothy cut in the morning should 
be tedded at once, because it falls flat on the 

















In Cutting and Housing Hay Horse Power Largely Replaces Hand Labor 

This is a haying scene on a well-appointed stock farm in one of. iddle states. . First th then tedders 
then the loaders. Cutting and curing hay—thanks to the wide use of ome aon = arr hedag =} SF tincee oteel of arateee and. 
In fact, there is perhaps a greater application of horse power and mechanical tools in hay making than 


it 


and 
apy other single activity om the 
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LOOKING TOWARD THE HARVESTS 








ground and the air has no chance to dry 
more than the top stalks. It should also be 
tedded about 2 o’clock in the afternoon. The 
following morning, when the dew is off, the 
tedder should be used again. By noon, if 
the weather has been good, it should be 
raked in windrows. By cocking and hauling 
as fast as it is being cocked it should be ready 
to put in the mow. Timothy hay should 
handle about the same as clover when twisted. 

Mixed hay is handled about the same as 
clover, the only difference being that it is 
not cocked quite so early. 

The amount to cut each day will vary with 
the force and equipment available. My prac- 
tice is to cut some each day and never to 
‘cut more than can be put in the mow the 
following day if ready. By following this 
rule if some morning the weather does not 
look favorable, I do not cut. This method 
very seldom allows of more than five or six 
acres to be caught in a continued rain. Of 
course, thunder storms cannot be -avoided, 
but in a great mary cases continued rains can. 


Curing Under Caps and on Stools 

There are occasions when in order to save 
a hay crop it becomes necessary to use caps 
to protect it from a continued rain. Some 
people prefer to cure in this way, so the hay 
will sweat in the field rather than in the 
barn. This method is good, although rather 
expensive. The usual caps used are made 
of canvas. Ordinary unbleached muslin is 
just as satisfactory and very much cheaper. 
This can be bought in bolts of 42 to 84 inches 
wide and torn in squares. The caps are kept 
on the cock by fastening a small stone in each 
corner. 

When hay is to be left under cap for a con- 
siderable time it is advisable to cure on stools. 
This is especially true of alfalfa. By making 
a frame 6 feet square and setting this on two 
trestles about 14 inches high 400 to 600 pounds 
of hay can be cured. This can be covered 
by a cap made of muslin 84 inches square. In 
cocking hay or placing it on stools to be left 
in the weather, the method of cocking is very 
essential. It is as follows: 

Start in the middle and keep the middle 
high at all times, so all hay put 6n will be 

Sloping to the side; this in itself will make 
a cock that will turn water pretty readily 
without a cap. The reason for placing hay 
on stools rather than on the ground is that 
the young plants beneath the piles will start 
up and grow just as if the hay had been 
removed from the field: I have left alfalfa 
hay in the field, on stools under muslin caps, 
during a rainfall of 3 inches and the rain did 
not penetrate the cock more than 2 inches. 
At the same time the young alfalfa grew as 
well under the stools as it did on the remain- 
der of the field. 


HARVESTING OATS 


F. P. STUMP, VAN WERT COUNTY, 0 ; 

What has experience taught me about har- 
vesting oats? Unfortunately, on account of 
conducting fertilizer tests on a large part of 
my crops. i6 plots of two-thirds acres each 
and division spaces on each field, each year, 
I am unable to harvest my oats crop as I 
otherwise would. However, much of this 
enforced experience has shown how “not to 
do it” commercially or ina regular agrical- 
tural way. First, as to time of cutting I want 
oats pretty ripe; very little, if any, green 
showing, even upon the top internode of the 
straw. I thought I knew this long ago, but 
that faith has been shaken by observed appar- 
ent successful results of some neighbors who 
cut pretty green. 

Some years ago I cut and shocked a couple 
of acres pretty green, got a week’s wet and 
hot weather, but by dint of much tearing 
down, drying and reshocking, we saved the 
oats in a much damaged condition. Then last 
year I started in early, because I had an extra 
large acreage, nearly ali of which was badly 
lodged and down, besides the plots, and all 
occasioned a great amount of extra driving. 
But we had to quit, because we were continu- 
ally breaking reel posts caused by the great 
weight of the down, tangled greenish straw. 
I had ordered, with highly-elated anticipa- 


seated t 


tion, grain guards “guaranteed” to take up 
down grain. Though I religiously gave them 
a most thorough trial, I was never able to 
cut a single sheaf; I simply could not get the 
knives up to the grain. These extra guards 
extendei forward ahead of the regular guards, 
and instead of simply lifting the grain so the 
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S AlD ahen: “If I e’er should take root, 
And should grow, and should blossom and 
fruit, 
I could say without cant 
I'm a chicken egg-plant. 
As to that there can be no dispute. 


But — 


“If an egg-plant should go to my den, 
Or in other words ‘nest’; well—it then 
Might deposit the fruits 
Which have grown from 
its roots 
But that wouldn't 
make it a hen.” 


[M. G. Kains. 
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reel could handle it, as they were supposed 
to-do, they gathered and massed the tangled 
grain upon them and pulled it. I wrote the 
company that we held the guards subject to 
their order. Because, I presume, that the 
guards really were not worth transporta- 
tion charges for return, the company never 
replied. I was out the express charges, about 
$10 worth of time, men and team and was 
enriched by just so much experience as to 
how “it cannot be done.” 

Ideally, oats should be put in a good rain- 
proof mow as soon as weather conditions will 
permit. If the grain is ripe enough when cut 
to make down grain handle reasonably well, 
this can be begun as soon as the binder’s 
work is finished, and binder put away, or in 
some cases, if force is available, even before 
the grain is all cut. In fatt, I have known 
excellent results from hauling direct to mow 
from windrow, thus avoiding labor of shock- 
ing, and, entirely, the possibility of smother- 
ing cut clover under shocks. It is an unpleas- 
ant, if not serious, result of shocks standing 
usually even for a week that the clover under 
them is completely killed; with a heavy crop, 
especially of tangled grain, this is consider- 
able. Of course, if the grain is cut greenish, 
thé shocks will need a week or so of good 
drying weather before mowing or stacking. 
And mow room not being available, as it is 
not on most corn belt oats farms, stacking is 
the next best method. If stackifig is done, 
care is a first requisite, as every man who 
has had much stacking experience knows. 
The stacker needs to pay much attention to 
probable weather far enough ahead to allow 
ample time to finish any stack begun, unless 
perchance, he has cover at hand. 

As hinted, I am compelled to thresh much 
of my crop direct from the shock or field, to 
avoid possible sources of error in getting the 
exact yield to an acre of each plot. I have 
of late years threshed all from the shock, so 
as to have but one threshing. I have lost 
some on this account. I am now building 
more barns; in fact, doubling my barn room, 
and unless I can get a machine to thresh 
from the field just so scon as oats are at all 
“fit, I shall put all, except plets. in barn, even 
if I must thereby have two threshings; and I 
shall do this, too, just as soon as conditions 
will possibly permit. 

It goes without saying that the grain, if 
not hauled directly from thresher te market 
(a large per cent of the oats grown in our 
county. is thus hauled each year), should be 


— 


stored in rat, mouse and sparrow, as well as 
rainproof bins. In the past I have lost much 
by not observing these, but I hope I shall be 
able to avoid all such loss by the use of steel- 
lined bins, tight enough to exclude both mice 
and sparrows, and under a good roof, under 
the mows, and in second story of barn for 
convenience and labor saving, both in filling 
and emptying the bins. : 

Judging from amount of oats straw that 
is annually burned, sold for paper making, 
for a price which really leaves nothing for 
the straw, allowed to blow away and rot, 
so as to return no value—few, indeed, in our 
section realize the true value of oats straw. 
i do not consider the harvesting of the crop 
complete until the straw is under a good roof. 
If to be sold, it should be baled direct from 
thresher, and usually it will pay big for the 
small amount of space required to store ‘it 
for the better market later. But if to be used 


on the farm for feed and bed, it should be 
blown under cover directly from thresher. 
This will pay both in dollars and cents and 
in comfort and satisfaction to animals and 
their owner, especially during bad weather. 


SOILS AT THEIR BEST 


PHILIP BAER, JR, TUSCARAWAS COUNTY, 0 

Not all farmers recognize the fact that the 
soil needs feeding in order to get it to do its 
best. Unhappily too many try to extract all 
the money they can from the soil and when 
they have this accomplished in one location 
it becomes necessary for them to seek other 
quarters or they would perish by reason of 
their prodigal farm practice. The soil stu- 
dent farmer, and we should all be soil stu- 
dents, is convinced that there is a way, a 
mode of procedure that allows the soil to 
support the wants and needs of man for many 
successive generations instead of impoverish- 
ing it in a single generation. Farmers must 
learn that the soil should be treated not as 
a mine, but as a workshop if our agriculture 
is to be permanent. 

The soil as a workshop needs workers, 
material and conditions suitable for these 
laborers to become active. The workers are 
bacteria, which happily are more plentiful 
than house or field hired help. Bacteria are 
found in the soil in countless hosts. The 
farmer need not contract with them for their 
services, he needs only to make their life con- 
ditions and surroundings suitable and their 
habitat desirable for their needs. 

The material on which these hosts work is 
organic matter—that is, plants and plant 
refuse turned under, manure, stubble and 
roots. The decay of this matter, which decay 
is caused by bacterial work, is the source of 
humus. This decay in its process gives rise to 
certain soil acids which are useful in disin- 
tegration of coarser soil particles, making 
other mineral matter available for plant foed. 
These workers need air, a warm temperature 
and moisture. In wet land, tile drainage 
allows the soil to warm up sooner in the 
springtime; tile drainage will let ir into the 
soil, and tile drainage will reduce the excess 
moisture to a condition more suitable to the 
needs of bacteria. 

This workshop is often in need of lime. 
I mean that it is often necessary to add lime 
to the soil for the reason that bacterial 
growth and activity eause an acid condition 
in their own home. They do not thrive well 
unless this acid condition is neutralized by 
a substance like lime. Some soils contain 
lime enough, but very many soils need lime 
added for this reason. 

As to the elements of plant food to be sup- 
plied to the soil, for maintaining its best 
production, the farmer need concern himself 
only about nitrogen, phosphorus and potash. 
In general, I buy little nitrogen as fertilizer. 
Supply it from the farm—farm manures, 
green mantres, clover and other legumes. If 
the nitrogen supply comes to the soil by way 
of thé clover plant, the acquisition of nitro- 
gen will net only be the most economical 
to the individual farmer, but also the most 
economical to the world, because that source, 
the air, holds an inexhaustible supply. The 
source of supply of phosphorus and of potash 
must mostly be commercial. 
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Irrigated Celery Pays Big Profits 
Hull Brothers’ Three Acres Averaged Nearly $1300 in 1912—Plantation a Drained Swamp--Overhead Irrigation 


System Installed~Pipe Posts Preferred--Water Strained Twice to Prevent Nozzle Clogging—Irrigation Favors 
Plant Setting---Drainage Essential—-Lessons Learned--By D.W. Hull of Wayne County, Pennsylvania 


Y experience in irrigating celery is 
limited to 1912, but am very well 
pleased with it, as it helped to 
increase income from $3200 (our 

average yearly on our three-acre plot for the 
five years just before irrigating) to $3870, the 
amount of our sales from this plot under irri- 
gation last year. This increase is more than 
enough to pay for our whole irrigating outfit, 
which cost about $775. We believe that such 
a system would have fully paid for itself each 
year in the increased yield for the years 1909, 
1910 and 1911 also, but we dreaded the expense 
of the outfit, thinking that perhaps each com- 
ing season would give us sufficient moisture. 
During the past six years we have sold a 
total of about $19,870 worth of celery from 
our 3%-acre field, a yearly average of about 
$1108 an acre. In 1912 it was $1290. 

Our plot. is a drained swamp, very nearly 
round in shape. Because of the width of 
the ditches with their banks, it perhaps con- 
tains 3% acres. This we covered with the 
system. We have never cared to risk ‘closed 
ditches on our rather soft muck, so use open 
ones, which we can watch and keep cleaned 
out. 

We run our main line through the center 
of plot, using about 400 feet of 2-inch pipe, 
and 100 feet of 1%-inch. From this we run 
nine pair of nozzle lines, or 18 in all, the 
two lines of a pair starting at opposite sides 
of the main line, and the pairs being 50 feet 
apart. These nozzle lines, also the main, are 
supported on posts about 7 -feet.from the 
ground. Our posts are mostly old boiler 
tubes; 12 feet long and 3 inches through, so 
generally about 5 feet of these are driven into 
the ground. We were not able to drive all 
of them down 5 feet close to the shore or edge 
of the swamp, so cut them off to an even 


hight with pipe cutters after driving them’ 


as far down as we could, 

A few of our posts are second-hand pipe, 
running different sizes smaller than the boiler 
tubes, and to finish out, we used about six 
locust posts of the same length. These 
smaller pipe posts work very nicely when 
set alternately with the heavier posts, which 
stiffen the lines. We used second-hand 7-16 
round iron, bent into the shape of large eye- 
bolts, to fasten the lines securely on top of 
the iron posts, with the eye inclosing the 
nozzle lines, while the bolt end of about 6 
to 10 inches was set in the end of the posts. 
A couple of large nails hold the pipe on the 
wooden posts. 


Spring Source of Supply Water 


Our water supply is a large spring about 
50 feet from orfe side of the plot. We dug 
out and dammed it up so it would hold about 
8000 gallons. This spring wil] normally flow 
about 10 gallons a minute, but the dry weather 
last summer reduced the flow so much that we 
got about 1000 feet more 2-inch pipe, and 
conducted water from an old race down to 
the spring. But this extra water was used 
very little in our irrigating, because the rains 
came shortly after we installed the extention 
pipe, so the spring should receive credit for 

® of the irrigating benefit. 

This 1000 feet of pipe I laid on top of the 
ground, excepting in a couple of places where 
it runs under roads. When we wish to drain 
for winter, we close the intake with a cap 
and open taps in a couple of sags in the line, 
sO We can drain the pipe completely. We can 
easily drain the irrigating lines, too, by turn- 
ing tire handles of the nozzle lines up, so the 
nozzles are all on the under side of the pipe. 
The main line and the pump are drained by 
taps and plugs. We found that the gate 
valves which connect the nozzle line with the 
main should be set with the handles a little 
above the valve, so that water will not settle 
around the threads which open and close the 

fiat ad yigecn Ferm 


valve. We at first set them with handles 
down, so we could reach them easier, but 
found that freezing weather spoiled many 
of them. 

The nozzle lines vary, from 65 feet for the 
shortest, to 297 for the longest. We find that 
they turn very easily with a 6-inch handle, 
although we have 2-foot ones on the two 
longest lines. We put 2-foot handles on all 
of them, but found that these were too heavy 
and would not stay in position. The posts 
are 25 feet apart under the main and 1 inch 
nozzle line pipe, and 20 feet where nozzle 
lines are % inch. The irrigation company 
sent us a plan, so we knew what size pipe 
to use. 

Pumping Outfit and Gauge 

We pump the water directly into the system 
with a belt-driven pump, run by a four-horse 
power gasoline engine. A regular steam 
safety valve, set at about 50 pounds pressure, 
is placed over the spring. We put a pressure 
gauge on the safety valve line, but this is a 
mistake. It soon put the gauge out of busi- 
ness, as the pressure of the water is not elas- 
tic enough as it comes from the pump, but 
would make gauge jump so at every stroke. 

The pump is a double acting one, with 5- 
inch cylinder and 5-inch stroke, geared back 
six times, with 16-inch tight and loose pulleys. 
We run this so it pumps about 44 gallons a 
minute; but as the engine is twice as power- 
ful as we need at this rate, we are planning 
to use a larger pulley on it, so as to run the 
pump faster and enable us to irrigate more 
ground at once. As it is now, we can keep 
the pressure up nicely and cover about an 
acre or a little more at one time. It took 
only about $7.50 worth of gasoline to do the 
irrigating last year, with about $1.50 more 
for frost protection, which was used in both 
spring and fall. 


A Thousand Nozzles Employed 


These are 
A fine mesh 


Nearly 1000 nozzles are used. 
placed 4 feet apart on the lines. 
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strainer is over the intake, and we found 
that sometimes we needed to stop the pump 
so as to brush this off, especially when the 
spring is drawn nearly dry. We will use more 
strainer surface this coming season. The 
irrigating nozzles very seldom clog, because 
of the two strainings, one strainer being at 
the union where the water enters the nozzle 
lines. When nozzles clogged, a pin soon 
opened them. 


Afternoon Best Time to Irrigate 


The irrigating was usually done during the 
latter part of afternoons, usually every other 
day, yet when the spring was flowing more 
slowly during the driest weather, we irrigated 
only every third day or so. Perhaps we would 
cover about one-third of the plot at each 
application. The system .was of the very 
greatest value when setting -plants, because 
the soil could be moistened just right, and 
then wet a little, more just after the plants 
were set. We believe this was worth a great 
deal at this time, because the plants started 
at once and so nicely. It is very convenient 
to wear an oil suit, and then sit wherever 
we please while the water is being put on. 

The system needed very little care, even 
while running, so very little time was taken 
from other work. Because of this, we were 
able to put a second crop of celery on a small 
plot from which we took *the earliest, and 
this second crop yielded about $100. We will 
try to get more in the second time this season. 


Irrigation Saves Fertilizer 


Irrigating enabled us to save a little on 
fertilizers, too, because we used about 500 
pounds less nitrate of soda than we usually 
do. In 1911 we used three tons nitrate of 
soda, two tons muriate of potash, and eight 
tons of 14% acid phosphate. Last year the 
amount. was the same, excepting nitrate 
of soda. 


Cost of the System 


Pipe, wrought fron ..........6ccceee0. one 
Posts, also iron for hangers, 95c p ewt. 57 
18 unions, black and 12 tap-drills..... 
1000 nozzles made to order......... ico 
Engine (agent’s discount saved) 90 
EE eee area srk e se bp of 45 
Pump house, about ....... » wa 0ul.6-o- » % 


Fittings;-valves, etc, sbont. 

Work,’ outside of that on pump house, 
Ne AAR FSR. Fae ee 

1000 extention pipe for reinforcing spring 100 





Total, about ; Sy eva eee oS Os OE 
Drainage Eesential to Irrigation 


Perhaps nothing we “ever did has ‘given us 
as much satisfaction as this outfit has, yet we 
feel. that any soil should be properly drained 
before using irrigation. We found that plenty 
of moisture as well as plant food kept the 
plants growing so well they kept very heaithy. 
We did very little spraying last year, and 
had very little disease. In fact, we have 
never sprayed celery to amount to anything, 
yet we are planning to fix up a good rig for 
this purpose, as it might be the safest thing 
The cost of growing the crop as 
nearly as we can figure it is as follows: 


Cost of Producing Crop 


Labor, including team work of about 

ES Sa $1,550.00 
Fertilizers, about 365.00 
Seed, one pound French Golden Self- 


MO Pose oS Kdev% cotesvses 14.10 
Expense of heating, greenhouse 
wear and tear, perhaps........ 50.00 
Expressage on part shipped ....... 243.51 
Crates, twine, paper, supplies, etc. 105.00 
Total expenses, about........ $2,327.61 


This leaves about $1,675.89 for interest on 
the investment, work of superintending (al- 
though the labor of ourselves, Hull Brothers, 


is included in the labor account), and profit. 
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Puts.a Stop to the “‘Hum”’ 
of the eet ae 








A roofing not much more expensive 
than tar paper is not much better—a 
cheap price means a cheap roof, no 
matter what the “eager” salesman tells 
you; he is looking out for his pocket, 
not yours. 

“Raintight” Rubber pt nay he is com- 
posed of Trinidad Lake Asphalt—the 
Standard .asphalt of the world—no 
other “Secret combinations” that sound 
“big” but mean little. Nature made it, 
and took her time about it. That’s 
why it lasts. 

Perfect Roofing is the same thing, 
but has a surface that’s as good as a 
fire insurance policy. Mica flakes are 
so deeply embedded into the asphalt 
while that it becomes part of the 
roof—and mica is fire-resisting (You 
can’t burn it) and besides, it is a non- 
conductor of heat or lightning. Any 
roofing would be burned if attacked by 
a fire from underneath, but Perfect 

stands “on guard” against the 
fire from without. 

Perfect Rosin sized Sheathing and 
Perfect Tarred Felt are others of our 
—, and are all the name im- 
plies. 


It your dealer does not handle our roofing, write 
us for samples and booklets—it will pay you. 


Maurice O’Meara Co. 


448 Pearl St., New York 
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Wheat at Harvest ed Alter. 
AUSTIN HERRICK, SUMMIT COUNTY, 0 

We grow whéat every year in our 
rotation. The wheat is cut just when 
| it is out of the dough with the bind- 
er. The wheat is tied in bundles run- 
ning from 6 to-7- inches in diameter 
at the band. It is set up as soon as 
cut. I plan to’ put 10 bundles in a 
shock, and I want them set up snug 
and well choked down on the ground 
when set. When the bundles have 
thus been set the arm is put around 
the top of the shock, drawing the 
shock tight together at the top. I 
then take two bundles and lay them 
crosswise on the top, spreading the 
top and butt of each bundle a little 
to cover the shock. A shock put up 
in this way will stand pretty severe 
storms without injury, but in any 
event, and at all times, as soon as the 
wheat is dry enough, we haul and 
store in the barn. 

We usually thresh after the wheat 
goes through the sweat in about a 
month or six weeks. There is no place 
so good for wheat as in the barn 
when the wheat is right and the straw 
is right. We feed all the straw which 
is kept in the barn. We always sow 
timothy when we sow our wheat, 
using eight quarts timothy seed an 
acre, After wheat is sown, we £0 
over the ground witha _ pulverizer 
with solid concave disks 3 inches in 
thickness and 12 inches in diameter. 
This pulverizer is in two sets, one 
following the other, and adjusted so 
that one disk runs between the other. 
This firms the ridges and the ground 
down levei, the wheat comes up 
better, and the timothy in this way 
covers the whole ground. 

When wheat is drilled in and grass 
seed sowed with it the grass is very 
apt to grow only in the drill marks. 
The young grass only gets a little 
start in the fall, and the winter freez- 
ing and thawing will slump it off the 
ridges made by the drill, and you 
will find it in streaks or in the drill 
marks in thé meadow, leaving a Iot 
of bare ground for weeds. We want 
every inch of the meadow covered 
with grass: On the last snow in the 
spring we sow six quarts of alsike 
clover an acre, making 14 quarts of 
seed an acre. If you have been hen- 
est with your land and not robbed it, 
you will get a pretty good crop of 
wheat, and what you don’t get in 
wheat the first year will be in hay, 
which is as vaiuable, and the second 
year expect to get four to five tons 
of hay an acre, and have not missed 
a seeding in 20 years. 

The straw, if clean, 
thirds-as much as hay 
if mixed with timothy 
much the better, and 
feed, Too many waste 
is a waste to use it for 
all means the feeding value should 
be got out of it, which about 20%! 
the balance is in the manure. Straw 
can be fed and cut with silage. It 
can be fed without cutting with silage 
put on it, and a lit’s fine middlings 
or salted water sprinkled on, and 
make good feed for dry cows and 
young cattle. Our st ble should be 
80 constructed as to require little bed- 
ding. Using sawdust or dry muck 
with a little phosphate rock scat- 
tered in it is sufficient. We cannot 
afford to run our straw direct to the 
manure pile... We must get the feed- 
ing value out of it. 


Peanuts for the Heme Garden 


J. Ai SMITH, ARKANSAS 
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I find this plant a very satisfactory 
addition to my garden. I plant from 
May 19 to June 1. My garden is on 
a hill that slopes slightly to the south, 
and the soil is 2 sandy loam. I find 
that peanuts can be grown in a good 
variety of soilg. but sandy or light 
clay is preferred. They do fairly well 
on dark, rich soils, but these tend 
to stain the pods and make them un- 
attractive. I piow the ground thor- 
oughly. I harrow and fertilize it by 
special applications of lime and some- 
times of superphosphate. Rich soil, 
or, at least, one where there is an 
abundance of plant food, is especially 
necessary to best results. When 
ready to plant I shell the peanuts by 


| hand rather than by machinery, 





About two weeks after the peanut 
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is planted a tiny folded green leaf 
makes its appearance. This soon un- 
folds. and a’ stalk with four leaves 
shoots up. More and more leaves 
come out.until the perfect plant re- 
sults. The roots are long and extend 
‘far down into the ground. The 
stalks, however, are slender and 
short. On every branch there are 
just four leaves, never less. 

The flower is shaped something like 
a yellow violet. As soon as the pet- 
als fall the peanut begins to peg, as 
it is called. The vines lie along the 
ground, which if it has been proper- 
ly cared for is soft and mellow, and 
at each joint a little peglike forma- 
tion. appears... More than half the 
cultivation of the crop shoul«c be 
given before it is faifly up. Conse- 
quently, it is exceedingly necessary 
that the soil be harrowed until it is 
as. mellow as. an ash heap. 

Before the vines reach their full 
growth they usually cover nearly all 
the ground. -Grass and weeds begin 
to show in between‘the rows before 
the plants are well up. The cultiva- 
tor must be used vigorously 
and frequently. A weeder run 
diagonally across the rews’ both 
ways will kill a lot of weeds and will 
not injure the crop. When the sea- 
son favorable, peanuts are very 
prolific. On one plant I have count- 
ed - 97 . nuts. 
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Prevent Injury to Corn 
D. T., HENDRICKSON, NEW JERSEY 


soon sweet corn and field corn 
to suffer from wireworm 
The corn will fail to come 
examination of the dormant 
hills will show the grains hollowed 
out, and perhaps in some instances 
the dark-brown, hard, smooth, shin- 
ing grubs will be found with heads 
buried in the grain. 

Many remedies have been reported 
and thoroughly tested; but until 1910 
every really thorough test resulted 
negatively. In the years 1908 and 
1909 Prof H. T. Fernald conducted 
careful tests in Massachusetts and re- 
ported that coating the seed with gas 
tar, as done to protect it from 
crows, then dusting it in a bucket 
filed with a mixture of paris green 
and dust until the seed assumed a 
greenish color, effectually protected 
it from injury. The wireworms did 
not attack the seed so treated. The 
entomologist of the state experiment 
stations, Dr T. J. Headlee, this 
spring working on this problem. At 
his suggestion, several growers will 
make a trial of this method. 


Protecting Trees from Sun-Scald— 
Most nurserymen prefer to send out 
trees for spring planting, stating that 
they do not have so many failures 
to replace. Most of the winter loss 
of trees may be prevented. The soil 
should have been thoroughly irrigat- 
ed after the leaves have fallen. The 
first two or three winters shade 
should be provided for the southwest 
side of the trunk. A strip of burlap 
tied upon the tree, from the ground 
to the branches, is as good as any- 
thing. It is also effective if, during 
the latter part »2f the winter when the 
snowstorms are followed. by burning 
sunshine, the snow is raked away 
from the south and west of the tree 
for a few feet. But this plan in- 
volves more trouble than the protec- 
ton of the tree by-tying something 
around the trunk.—[Wyoming State 
Horticultural Society. 
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Some Recommended Cowpeas—In a 
test of eight varietics of cowpeas, 
each ef which was sown broadcast 
and also planted in rows and culti- 
vat-d. the Florida experiment station 
report: that Brabham, Peerless and 
Iron produced the highest yields. 
Brabham and Iron were the only va- 
reties found to be resistant to root 
knot. Broadcast sowings gave great- 
er yields in the case of three varie- 
ties, but averaged much lower when 
all varieties were considered. Broad- 
casting required 50% more seed, but 
gave a better quality of hay for horses 
and mules, because it was mixed with 
crab grass. 


Spring Feeding of “ Bees—Usually, 
enough stores can be provided in the 
fall to last until a honey flow comes 
in the spring. Moreover, feeding is 
always stimulative to egg production 
and brood fearing. Consequently, 
when it is done in the spring a thin 
syrup made from the best granu- 
lated sugar, one. part of sugar to 
two or even three parts of water, 
may be used. 
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*R. H. GARRAHAN, LUZERNE COUNTY, PA 


My plan of growing- cabbage for 
seed is to sow seed about the middle 
of July in hills where I want the plant 
to grow, thus avoiding transplanting. 
When a few inches high the plants 
are thinned out to one in a hill. The 
development of these plants is watched 
during the fall and only those marked 
for seed purposes that show’ a tend- 
ency to head early, a uniformity of 
type and a _ vigoruus constitution, 
about 1 in 100. The health and vigor 
of a plant is one of the most impor- 
tant considerations. It is just as im- 
portant to have vigorous plants from 
which to raise seed as to use vigorous 
animals for stock breeding. 

On the approach of cold weather 
these selected cabbages are taken up 
carefully, placed in a trench, roots 
downward and covered to _ protect 
from Severe freezing. The following 
spring they are p'tanted in a _ well- 
prepared piece of ground and ferti- 
lized heavily with potash and phos- 
phoric acid. When the seeds begin to 
ripen the seed stems are cut off, 
placed on sheets and if the weather 
is favorable are left in field for a few 
days. They are then hauled in, 
spread out on a tight floor and when 
thoroughly dried are pounded and 
the seed cleaned with a fanning mill. 
The seeds are then screened and all 
small and inmfmature ones taken out. 

Peter Henderson in his book, Gar- 
dening for Profit, tells of an old 
German gardener who was always 
first on New York market with early 
cabbage. His neighbors couldn't 
understand how he managed to beat 
them year after year. One day he 
confided his secret to his friend. His 
plan was to mark the stumps of the 
earliest cabbages which he cut—thx< 
suckers forming on these stumps were 
removed, rooted in sand as florists do 
soft cuttings. They were then win- 
tered over in cold fmames and the 
following:spring set vut for seed pur- 
poses. 


Clipping Seed Crop of Clover 
R, E. DIMICK, WISCONSIN - 


The common red 
known as June clover, 





clover, also 
and medium 


-clover, produces two crops in a season 


under ordinary conditions. This may 
be two crops of hay or a crop of hay 
and one of seed. I have heard of it 
being clipped back two or three times 
instead of being cut .once for hay, but 
the practice is not common, nor, in 
my opinion, generally to be advised. 
The best way is to cut the first crop 
for hay very early, about when the 
first blossoms begin to appear. If left 
until the first crop is fully matured 
for hay the plants are reduced in vi- 
tality more or less, and the second 
crop will not start up vigorously, so 
that if the season is at all unfavor- 
able the seed crop will be likely to 
fail. é 

The other variety of red clover is 
the Mammoth. [t gives but one crop 
in a season. It is a rank growing 
plant, and on good soil during a good 
season will grow so large it will fall 
down and be difficult to harvest. it 
should be clipped when /it is about 5 
inches high, and if-the season is such 
as to produce a very rank growth it is 
desirable to clip it again. In both 
cases the mower bar should be set at 
medium hight. This clipping has a 
tendency to delay the maturing of- 
the crop, and also causes the plants 
to stool out and produce a greater 
number of heads and a _ shorter 
growth. The manner of treatment 
will vary in different localities. On 
thin, sandy soil clipping is not toler- 


able. 


Rules for Poultrymen—1, Keep the 
nests clean; provide one nest for ev- 
ery four hens; 2, gather the eggs 
twice daily; 3, keep the eggs in a 
cool, dry room or cellar; 4, market 
the eggs at least twice a week; 
sell, kill or confine all male birds as 
soon as the hatching season is over. 
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Hops Make Good Start 


in New 
reports of the 
American Agri- 


Hop roots wintered well 
York, according to 
growers received by 
culturist. Grubbing 
setting of poles is now in full swing. 
In the reports received to date grow- 
ers say their work is fairly well ad- 
vanced. In some localities’ the acre- 
age is being cut down slightly and 
no reports tell of any material in- 
crease in acreage. In fact, the atti- 
tude of farmers is to not increase the 
acreage, and if the fight against blue 
mold is continued again this year some 


of the yards and 


farmers intend to drop out of the 
besiness. This season the crop ap- 
pears to be making a good start on 
an acreage not far from that of 1912. 

The following reports are from 
growers and show the situation lo- 
cally in many of the New York hop- 


growing districts: 
As the Growers See the Situation 


Hop growers generally agree that 
hops have wintered well. Some new 
yards will commence yielding this 
year, some old-yards wéll be plowed 
up. On the whole, the acreage will 
be maintained this year, but if blue 
mold persists farmers generally in 
this locality will quit the business 


enough higher 
raising.—[D. 


unlkess prices should be 
to pay extra expense of 
L. R. Cobleskill, N Y. 
Hop rvots coming 
ter well. Grubbing 
Acreage is being gradually reduced. 
The acreage will be less than last 
year. The present condition of the 
business does not warrant an extra 
outlay. A few 1912 hops in growers’ 
hands.—[G. P. V. K., Canajoharie, 
AT 
iN 


through the win- 
nearky done. 


general opinion 
very well. 
already 


It seems to be the 
that hops have wintered 
Much of the grubbing has 





been done and work in the yards is 
progressing finely . acreage will 
probab! remail bout the same. 
No increase, as there is much fear 
of mold, which is hard to fight.—[R. 
M. U., Waterville, N Y 

I think the hop roots have come 
through the winter fairly well. I 
think the acreage will be\ about the 
sgme as last year There will be a 
few old yards plowed up and perhaps 

very few aes ones set out.—[D. W. 
M., Richfield Springs, N Y. 

Hops win . red well, as they appear 
when grubbed. Many old yards taken 
up and few new ones te take the 
place of them. Too early to determine 
be hat the vines will do.—[M..B., Port- 

andville, N Y 


The hops seems fo be in fine shape, 


few missing hills and plenty of roots 
ef fine quality. Work fairly well ad- 
vanced. Most poles set and grubbing 
progressing rapidly, due to the fine 
warm weather. Crop of 1912 about 
all gone from the county. Acraege 
about the same as last year. Very 
few new being «set (Ww. W. A., Ma- 
lone, N Y 

The yard is in very good condi- 
tion, having wintered well. Recent 
acreage 35; planting new yard of five 
acres.—[H. D. N., Norwich, N Y. 

Hops are backward, and do not 
start very well. No grubbing done. 
Pole setting the order of the day. 
{[C. F., Cobleskill, N Y. 

I think our hop yards are opening 
very good. I think the acreage will 
be about the same in this section as 
last year, perhaps not quite as many 
acres, but very few yards being set, 
and many think and talk as if they 
were through starting new yards, 
{G. W. A., Sangerfield, N Y. 

Hops have become a thing of the 


past in this part of the town of Scho~ 
harie, where we formerly cultivated 
about 60 acres. In the southern part 
of the town there is probably about 
50 acres. There are no new yards 
being set. ‘Winter has been hard on 
them; grubbing has commenced and 
the outlook for 1913 compared with 
1912 is not very encouraging. I have 
quit the business entire ly.—[J. H. M., 
Central Bridge, N 





Fruit Grower Great Traveler 


Clark Allis of Orleans county, N Y, 
certainly a good example to 
brother fruit growers and farmers in 
the use of his spare time and money. 
Whiie these lines are being written 
he is traveling with Mrs Allis in Pal- 
esting He has visited western Can- 
Cuba, Bermuda and nearly every 
in the union. Some of his trips 
have been taken in his automobile, 
a complete camping equipment being 
carried in case of emergency. In this 
way he has broadened his view of life 
wonderfully and brought back sou- 
venirs,. enough to stock a good-sized 
museum—dried plants and living from 
the mountains, shells from the sea- 
shore, Indian relics from old battle- 
fields, all sorts of interesting things, 


sets 





aca, 
state 









and every one with its history which 
Mr Allis can tell to visitors at his 
home. His case should be an inspira- 
tion to other fruit. growers to escape 
from home surroundings for a time 
and to bring back memories of other 
lands and other states. 

Last year, in partnership with his 
son, he erected a $25,000 cold-storage 
plant on his 300-acre farm to take care 
of the fruit—mostly apples—produced 
from about 200 acres of this farm. He 
also is a firm beliver in sheep, and 
keeps a considerable flock. One would 
think that the traveling and manage- 
ment of the farm would occupy all 





Clark Allis 
his time; but no, he is a_ public- 
spirited man, especially in matters 


agricultural, and has long been prom- 
inent in farmers’ organizations. For 
years he has. been director of the 
Orleans county agricultural society, 
a member of the Niagara county farm- 
ers’ club, the western New York hor- 
ticultural society, and has just closed 
a two years’ term as president of the 
New York state fruit growers’ asso- 
ciation, Last autumn he ran for 
lieutenant-governor on the prohibition 
ticket, some of the planks in his 
platform being the administration of 
funds appropriated for state roads, 
canal constmuction and other public 
improvements, He is the tyr: of man 
that New York and agriculture need. 





Bigger Potato Acreage 


OLIVER D, SCHOCK, PENNSYLVANIA 


The prospects for the potato crop 
are very 


promising. An _ increased 


acreage has been planted, and the 
farmers in the several potato grow- 
ing belts of the state are enthusiastic 


over the prospects. 

Dr Samuel G. Dixon, state commis- 
sioner of health, is an ardent lover 
of farm conservation, as his proper- 
ties near Philadelphia will attest. His 
live stock is of the h ighest improved 
type, and receives much favorable 
commendation. His practical knowl- 
edge and experience serves him well 
in looking after the large areas of 
of farm land connected with the sev- 


eral tuberculosis sanitoriums which 
are under-his direction. Another 
“cold wave” passed over the state, 
but the high winds and dry atmos- 
phere prevented the heavy damage 
that had heen feared by orchardists 
and truckers. In- lowlands, some 


harm was done but not as much as 


had been expected by those pessi- 
mistically inclined. 

The state forestry association has 
enrolled over 1500 members. These 
are the active and loyal friends of 


forestry growth and preservation who 
have contributed so largely and nobly 
in placing Pennsylvania forestry 
among the foremost states of the un- 
ion. The association will hold an ex- 
hibition in Horticultural hall, Phiia- 
delphia, during May. National and 
state displays will add interest. The 
educational feature will be para- 
mount, and a special effort will be 
made to attract the scholars enrolled 
in the city’s public schools. 


Educators Study Agriculture 


E. E. BALCOMB, N C 








A meeting of the national educa- 
tional association was recently held at 
Philadelphia, and was unusually inter- 
esting. Various addresses and discus- 
sions in regard to the many changes 
which should be made in our educa- 
tional system were made. These 
changes were in regard to making the 
education of the child more nearly fit 
the life he is to live. The meetings of 
the national committee on agricultural 
education were open to the public, and 
were very largely attended. The walis 
of the school building, where this 
meeting was held, were filled with ex- 
hibits of the work done by children in 
all parts of the United States. 

Another subject which will espe- 
cially interest the farmer and his fam-« 
ily, was one devoted to the. next. step. 
ip the boys’ and girls’ club move- 
ment, 
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Here is Our 
New Army 
Style 






Se 









This new style combines the 
best outdoor features of 
the “Army Marching” and | 
the “ Garrison” shoes. 
y Study the ort-giving lines of this . 
new shoethat army surgeons 


ed after years of experiments with 
























U. S. soldiers. Note the broad, roomy toe, the 
New half-bellows tongue, the ection of finish, 
We prophesy that this will be the most 






Army 
Shoe 


Best Rus- 
set Shrews- 
bury calf up- 
pers. asy 
pliable fener 
sole; half -bel- 
lows ton gue; 
Texas unscoured 
e, box toe, one 
eather throws ho 
te ll Bassas. 
Widths, C, D, E. and EX. 


Style—Comfort—Wear. 
More than 1500 Dealers Sell Our Shoes. 


Ask your dealer or write direct to 


JOSEPH M. HERMAN & CO. 


Army Contractors 161 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 
We are making $1.000,000 worth for Uncle Sam this sear. 
Let us moke @ pair for you. We guaranties Satisfaction. 


shoe in the entire army line. Made of 

gp ons geen y a imported eek 
especially tanned for Army purposes 
with ernment standard inspected 
wo Sent pre- 


a Th ey 
an ein Ffompewe oo 
ond weet guaranteed, on receipt 
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After spring cleaning 
comes the time for S-W Family Paint 


This household paint is specially prepared 
for the painting of cupboards, shelves, 
woodwork, kitchen chairs, tables and 
other furniture. It produces a durable 
oil-gloss finish that can be washed 
without injury. And it is all ready for 
use. The woman who goes over her 
house with this paint after spring clean- 


ing is going to have an easy time keeping 
things spick and span for tlie rest of the year: 

Send for our new Portfolio of Plans 
for Home Decoration. It tells about 
the many other Sherwin-Williams 
Finishes and the part they play in 
making the home attractive. We will - 
send it free, on request, 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS 
PAINTS E-VARNISHES 


Best dealers everywhere. Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co.,679Cana! Rd., Cleveland, 0. 




























‘Elkhart Vehicles a4 Harness 


have a world-wide reputation for high quality 
and our prices have made them famous, 


FORTY YEARS’ 


experience selling to the consumer means pers 


We ship for examination, 
delivery, satisfaction and to save you —_, 


shows alistyles of pleasure vebi- 
arness, pony vehicles and har- AV 
pring wagons, delivery wagons [FO NMP. EEN >> 
8. te _— 
Ses | 










Examine the many 
Special Features 


of the 


PLANT GROWTH 


ne Ychicl at Bheate 
eleyacichmreb ate: 
i Kovaten 


Simplest in Construction 
} Most Powerful Cutter 


Easiest to Operate 
Lightest Draft 


Has many 
improve- 
ments 
exclusive 
with the 
Adriance 


Lower the Adriance Cutter Bar and you quickly 
see why it is soflexible—why it runs so freely and 
always follows the ground. No matter how un- 
even the land is there can be no binding because 
the hinges of the a Frame are in exact 
line with each other. It swings like a door. See 
how much out of line are the hinges of some 
other mowers. 
When Cutter Baris lowered Coupling Frame and 
Cutter Bar are both sustained by an adjustable 
Spring which transfers their weight from the 
und to the wheels—lightening the draft and 
creasing the power. 
Adriance Pawls and Ratchets are strong and 
substantial. There’sno 
danger of their breaking. 


- oa But if they should, they 
A could not cause any 
ey) em” trouble, because they areopen 


in plain sight. You can always 
see that they are working 
right. Have you ever had to 
buy a new wheel for a mower 
because a broken pawlground 
out a ratchet before you could 
locate the trouble? That never 
occurs with an 


See how evenly balanced the 
Adriance Moweris. Hold up 
the tongue with two fingers 
while someone else sits in the 
seat. Look away from 


Runs Easiest—Lasts Longest 


Needs Fewest Repairs 


fore you 

buy ANY 
HayTools 

be sure 

to examine 

the Flying 
Dutchman Line. 


machine and see if you can tell when the Cutter 
Bar is raised and lowered. Then try the same 
test with any other machine. 

The Foot Lever raises the Cutter Bar with a 
natural forward movement of the foot. Not only 
is it easy to operate, but it helps to brace you in 
your seat. Contrast the ease and safety of this 
foot lever with downward acting foot levers. 
Evenif your team isn’t skittish you'll like the 
Adriance Foot Lever the best. 

Never anyclogging or dragging withthe Adriance. 
Scythe starts cutting the instant the wheels 
move. See if this is true of any other mower. 
Notice how the Cutter Bar folds up over the 
tongue. It only takes a moment to raise orlower 
it—no bolts to fasten. It is more secure—no taps 
tocomeloose, Itcannot drop and@scare the team. 
The Adriance Mower has many other valuable 
features, It is impossible to give even a brief 
description of them all in this small space, Some 
of the others may be of greater importance to 
you than the ones we have named. 


Look for the Flying Dutchman Dealer 


There is one near you. He will gladly show you 
an Adriance Mower and explainits many advan- 
tages—or, if you will send us your address on a 
postcard, we will mail you a very interesting illus- 
trated descriptive booklet containing a big picture 
of the Mower in its naturalcolors. As thesupply 
of these booklets Is limited, please write today if 
you wish to be sure of getting one. 

Address Dept. 105 


Flying Dutchman Hay Loader 
Positively the best in every particular. Driven direc? 
from axle, without chains, sprockets, cogs. or gearing 
of any sort—nothing to lose or break. Has long, slow 
stroke that does not break up hay, nor shake machise 
to pieces. All steel frame construction—lighter and 
more durable than wood. Handles heaviest swath os 
lightest windrow without adjustmest of any sort. 
Write for descriptive booklet. 


ch 
Rake and Tedder 

it’s a rake all the time and a tedder when you need 
t. By buying this convertible Rake and Tedder you 
save the price—and the storage room—ol one tool. To 
change from the Rake to Tedder, or back again, it is 
only mn to take out one bolt, shift gears, 

and reverse the forks, You can do this ia Gve minutes, 
‘ess Write for ive booklet. 306 


e Eastern Branch: 
Moline, Ill. Adriance, Platt & Co., Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


























Lime Popular on Tobacco Fields 


Liming of the soil in preparation 
for tobacco plants has become an im- 
portant part of fertilizing tobacco 
fields in cigar leaf districts, Lime is 
peculiar in that it is not always put on 
as a food element, but in some in- 
stances is applied to help hold the 
water in the soil. This applies large- 
ly to sulphate of lime, gypsum or 
plaster. This lime has an affinity for 
ammonia, but whether sufficient to 
prevent in part the liability of loss of 
nitrogen by leaching is not demon- 
Strated. Sulphate of lime has 
some influence upon the potash com- 
pounds of the soil, setting the potash 
free from inert combinations. 

For these reasons about 500 pounds 
to the acre is used on light lands, es- 
pegially where a large quantity of 
organic matter is present. The best 
result from the application of lime 
is when it follows on a field which 
has been heavily dressed with manure 
for a number of years. The applica- 
tion of the lime liberally promotes 
nitrification, .or in other words, con- 
verts crudé animal and vegetable 
matter into nitrates. It also destroys 
woody tissue, and burns up much of 
the vegetable matter in the soil. On 
the general run of lands 500 pounds 
to the acre is sufficient, and often less 
is used. Nova Scotia lime is popular, 
such as is used for building purposes 
is the best. Others grewers find air- 
slaked lime practical, and still others 
desire the most caustic lime. 

In applying lime to a tobacco field 
it has been found advantageous to 
dump it on the field, leaving it for a 
few days to slake by the influence of 
the moisture of the air and soil. If 
it is then lumpy, sufficient water is 
added to reduce it to a fine, dry 
powder, care being taken that it does 
not become pasty. Lime is usually 
sown broadcast, and is applied to the 
land in the fall and also in the 
spring. On cold, wet land it improves 
the mechanical condition of the soil 
by making it lighter. It tends to cor- 
rect acidity, which is usually present 
in wet soils, promotes nitrification 
and gives life and energy. 


also 





Why = Fertilizers Failed—“Many 
farmers expect entirely too much of 
commercial fertilizers,” says an au- 
thority. “They forget that the phy- 
sical condition of the soil is often 
just as tmportant‘as the supply of 
available plant food. The condition 
of the soil depends largely upon the 
amount of decaying organic matter it 
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A Marvelous Revelation 


Of new facts, new circumstances, new influences, 
mew conditions, new prospects, which are pregnant 
with unlimited possibilities to all business, agri- 
culture and banking. ; 

The only book that covers all these new phases J 
fin the light of practical experience and scientific ae ini 
knowledge up to the close of 1912 is ES Chest tii ambi 


CO-OPERATIVE 
FINANCE 


By HERBERT MYRICK 


It sets forth the American monetary method for 
the American people, including people’s national 
co-operative banks, and national land mortgage 
banks in each state. 

Written in a style pleasing, graphic, clear; the 
mew situation is made so interesting all can grasp 
ite details, Fascinating as a novel, reliable as a 
text book. 


A Notable Piece of Book-Making 


The COMPLETE work consists of 8 parts, 
41 Chapters, over 50 titles, nearly 450 sub-titles, 
137 illustrations (inserts on plate paper). 

Many Pictures in Color 
An INDEX of 2000 references. 
PAGES—Each of its 366 generous pages is 
7 by 9% inches (magazine size). 
PAPER—Fine quality, soft finish, easy on 
eye, not heavy. 


contains. By it clay soils are kept 
loose and well aerated, are more 
easily drained and at the same time 
capable of holding more water in an 
available form. They have less tend- 
ency to surface washing, heaving 
and extremes 6éf temperature when 
well supplied with organic matter. 
Sandy..soils are made more compact, 
more retentive of moisture and plant 
food. In all soils the acids produced 
by the decay of organic matter are 
the chief agents in getting into usa- 
ble form the plant food locked up in 
their insoluble mfmeral particles. If 
disappointing results attend the use 
of fertilizers, it is well for the farm- 
er to ask himself if he has made suf- 
ficient use of barnyard manure, 
heavy sods and green manuring 
crops, in maintaining the supply of 
organic matter of the soil.” 


—— 
BONE: 
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‘ This ie the standard lawn fence of America—the fence of Quality and 
Economy. Gives the home permanent protection and makes the ground look ive and prosp 

CYCLONE LAWN FENCE is made of the best quality, large, heavily galranized, rust-proof 
wire, woven by the exclusive Cyclone sag proof method. Easy to put up=self adjusting to uneven ground— 
may be erected on wood or iron posts. Made in many patterns, 

CYCLONE VICTOR. FARM GATE is heavily galvanized and built ditterent from any 
other, You can raise itto any position and it stays there; automatic lock is absolutely stock proof, Strong, 
tubular steel frames; Fabric of heavy rust-proof wire held firm by stretcher bar; a0 holes to weaken frame, 
Catalog Free. Write today, CYCLONE, FENCE CO., « Dept.60 WAUKEGAN, ILL. 


FIGHT = FIRE FIEND \ 1 


Whether in stable, home or in the woods. paaig 
have two long-tested pumps both adaptable for = Gn 











spraying and exceptional for fire-fighting. We 
have no room here to tell you of these remarkable 


DOUGLAS PUMPS 


Apricots bloom early, and conse- 
quently great care must be. taken in 
selecting the location for an apricot 
orchard. This should be high, and 


BINDING—The COMPLETE WORK is sub- 
stantially bound in cloth and boards, green 
color, stamped in gold. ‘PRICE $2.50 NET. 

ABRIDGED EDITION substantially bound 
in heavy paper covers, effective design on 
front in gold and black. Price $1 NET. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
Geadquarters Book Dept., 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
This book sells at sight. 


THE POTATO-- 


By SAMUEL FRASER 

This book is destined to rank as a_ standard 
upon Potato ture. While the 
practical side has been emphasized, the 
scientific part has not been neglected, and 
the imformation given is of value, both to 
the student. Taken all in 
complete, reliable and 
on ever 


book 
ited. 
inches. Peeercererece 2.7% 


comp 
Bldg., 315 4th Ave. 





jon 

the grower aud 
all it is the most 
aut! tive 


pages. 5x7 











for these books. 





but send today for ourtwofreecatalogs and get the details, 
Fire-Wardens, Forest-Rangers, Lumbermen— Write today 
Read how well this pump will serve you. 


|W. & B. DOUGLAS, 130 William St., Middletown, Cona. 

















Foor SEED POTATOES 


The Vine is a giant among potatoes; stood up without 
spot or blemish (comparatively) while others were dead 
and dying all around it. Yielded 300 bu. while 
Mountains on either side of it yielded 200 bu. same 
conditions. Price, bbi. $3. Write for prices in quantity. 


LL. WARE, ee Gardiner, Maine 


Vegetable Plants 


Large transplanted plants of Cabbage, Tomato, Celery, 
Egg Plant, Pepper and Cauliflower. Write for Price 
List. THE J. &. HUTTON CO., Conyngham, Pa, 


Big Money in Fig Orchards 
Write for plan whereby you ean secure on small pay- 
ment fully developed fig orchard that pays big. Address, 


LAWSON REALTY CO., Knoxville, Tenn. 
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u buy fence for Horses, Cat- 
fie: Sheep, , Poultry, Ete. 
ALSO LAWN FENCE and GA’ 
‘@ save you big 
ity. Mall postal now for 
Dept 51 THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO., Cleveland, 
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CARBONDALE {NSTRUMENT CO., Carbondale, Pa. 











near a large body of water, if possi- 
ble. It is absolutely useless to plant 
apricot trees on low ground. 


Agricultural Experts—C. A. 8.: The 
demand will exceed the supply, during 
the next one to five years, of capable 
young men who have specialized in 
two or more branches of agriculture 
in college work, who have had some 
years of practical experience previous- 
ly and who have a faculty for teach- 
ing youth, demonstrating to older 
farmers, or managing a farm or a ru- 
ral co-operative enterprise. The pay 
in such positions will run trom $5 
te $200 a month, according to ability. 
There should be ample opportunity 
during the next five, 10 and 20 years, 
for capable men to advance in this 
line. of endeavor. But in this work 
asin. other ‘attivities, it is largely, up 
to the individual—“each man is the 
architect of his own fortune.” 
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FORAGE crops 








Marketing Hay to Best Advantage 


Size and weight of the bales of 
hay are important in most markets. 
Unless the hay is choice, it is seldom 
that two sizes of bales will sell 
equally well. To purchase a press of 
the proper size, writes Harry B. Mc- 
Clute in a United States department 
of agriculture bulletin, the producer 
must know the demands of the mar- 
ket to which his hay will be shipped. 
Usually the farmer ships his hay into 
one general: locality where the de- 
mand in regard to size and weight of 
the. bale is uniform, 

The most popular bale is the small 
one, weighing up to 100 pounds, be- 
cause one man can load it. It re- 
quires two men to handle the large 
upright bale weighing 200 poun@s or 
more. In the South, where a large 
amount of hay is shipped by boat to 
the smaller towns, the light bale is 
more easily handled. 

In the western markets, where al- 
falfa is largely handled, it often be- 
comes heated; in the small bales such 
heating is easily detected, For the 
genéral retail trade in the South, 
small bales weighing about 70. pounds, 
or not less than 30 bales to the ten, 








sound and well baled. No 1 clever 
mixed hay shall be a mixture of tim- 
othy and clover, of which at least 
one-half shall be timothy, of good 
color, sound and well baled. 


Plant Cowpeas te: Warm Weather 


W. S. PERRINE, MARION COUNTY, ILL 





Most farmers in this section plant 
cowpeas too early, the last of May or 
fore part of June. It is very much 
better to keep working the ground un- 
til the latter half of June, when the 
weather is warm and the grass and 
weeds will have been subdued. The 
grain drill is used, usually with every 
other drill stopped. The corn planter 
may be used and the peas double 
rowed, Few farmers harrow or cul- 
tivate after the peas are planted. Per- 
sonally I am now using the corn 
planter and do not double row. 

Our planter has a listing attach- 
ment which we use with a great deal 
of satisfaction. After the peas are up, 
the harrow or weeder is used at least 
twice, and later they are cultivated at 
least twice. _My experience is that 
with this method we get a much 
larger yield of seed and just as much 
or more hay.: However, it is not as 
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Box Cars Loaded with Baled Hay to Economize Space 


The above illustration shows the proper method of loading box cars to 
utilize all the space. a, Bales 17% by 22 inches, 16 bales per tier; Bb, 


bales 14 by 18 inches, 35 bales per tier. 


car 6% feef high 
are the size which sell to advantage. 
Again, hay is sold in many southern 
cities at so much per bale, instead of 
by weight. A tightly pressed bale 14x18 
juches, containing 100 pounds, will 
not sell for the same price as quickly 
as a 16x18-inch bale containing 7) 
pounds, because the consumer buys 
the bale that ‘looks bigger.” In the 
eastern markets, also western grain 
hay markets, the large upright bale 
is popular, and if the hay is choice, 
large bales sell well at wholesale, 
since consumers who use carlots buy 
hay by actual weight, and prefer 
large bales. Small bales of hay gen- 
erally contain 70 to 100 pounds, me- 
dium 100 to 150, large 150 to 250. 

One of the chief difficulties in han- 
dling small bales of hay, containing 
about 70 pounds, is that it is often 
pressed too loosely. Another reason is 
that the bales are not properly 
placed when shippifig in box ‘ars so 
as to utilize the space to the best ad- 
vantage. 
"To eliminate trouble between ship- 
per and consignee over the quality 
of hay arriving at the markets, espe- 
jieally Where the consignee has not 
seen the hay, the regulations adopted 
by commercial organizations, such as 
boards of trade, merchants’ ex- 
changes, hay and grain exchanges, 
ete, should be followed. For instance, 
on the Chicago board of trade No 1 
timothy hay containing not more than 
one-eighth clover or other tame 
grasses shall be properly cured, good 
color, sound and well baled. No 2 
timothy hay shall not have over one- 
fourth mixture of clover and other 
tame grasses, shall be fair color, 


The car shown is an ordinary box 


, 7% feet wide, and 30 to 34 feet long. 


good for feed as it is coarse and 
woody. (We grow peas to go back to 
the land without cutting, or if cut 
spread the hay back after the peas 
are. threshed out, so that the more 
woody the peas are the better we 
like it. 


Percentage of Loss Small 


J. J. SHELLY, MEEKER COUNTY, MINN 





I have been raising sheep for sev- 
eral years with good results, and be- 
lieve they pay even better dividends 
on the money invested than any 
other live stock, because they con- 
sume but little grain and seem to 
thrive even on the roughage about 
the farm that is otherwise lost. They 
are of great benefit in keeping up 
the fertility of the soil. My flock is 
composed of high-grade Shropshires, 
and this is the type quite generally 
raised in this locality. The ewes 
lamb in May. The lambs are allowed 
to run with their mothers in the pas- 
ture, 

I do my own - feeding, and my 
lambs are ready for market in the 
fall, but I do not sell until the mar- 
ket is satisfactory. My May lambs 
averaged 100 pounds when sold last 
fall, bringing $7.35 per head. The 
loss of lambs varies according to sea- 
son. During a very cold wet spring 
the loss of course is greater than 
when the season is more favorable. 
My loss is not far from five per cent. 





Old Hens are ‘not profitable egg 
producers. This fact is not regarded 
by the majority pF farmers, 


Roofing As Attractive i in Price 


—As in Color 


You'll admit this roof looks attractive—in distinctive colors of red 
or green, But for most home builders its chief attraction lies in its 


remarkable economies. 


Let’s begin with its first cost. 


NEPONSET 


costs Jess to buy than good shingles, Greatly reduces 


the cost of repairs. No shingles to split, crack or ‘‘curl up.” 
ber, the shingles of today aren’t the shingles of 20 
makes a water-tight blanket. And best of 
Its protection from fire-hazard alone 
first cost is its only cost, = _~ you 


NEPONSET Proslate 


all, resists fire—is ‘‘spark- ee, 


is "worth all its cost. 


Remem- 
years ago. 


afford NOT to have NEPONSET Proslate Roofing on your roof 


NEPONSET 


Waterproof Building Products 


Building Papers 
Mf NEPONSET Waterproof 
Building Papers are but 
into walls and fioors, the 
building will be warmer, will 
cos less to beat and will 
longer. Recom- 
mended by architects, engi- 
neers and building owners 
colors, everywhere, 


(NEPONSET roofings are a 


fire leak - 

and Jong lived. Anyone can 
Jaytbem, NEPONSET Paroid 
Roofing is for general use. 
NEPONSET Prosiate Roof- 
ing is an ornamental roof 

ing for dwellings. Auractive 


last years 


Wall Board 


NEPONSET Wall Board 
is a scientific product which 


is the only ‘wall board with 
waterproofed surfaces that re- 
quires no further decoration, 
Asyone can put it up. 


Are you going to lee Write w, valuable information about modern ways to waterproof 
weatherproof. Send f 


‘or samples, free 
712 Neponset St., East Walpole, Mass. 


New \ork 


BIRD & SON *: 


[F. W. BIRD & SON] 


Ban Francisco 


and name of nearest NEPONSET dealer. 


Chicago W ashin: onan F pnt } 








DIBBLE’S SEED CORN 


Germination tests on various lots from 93 to 100 per cent, average over 95 per cent. 
The highest grade obtainable. 


Fiint, the largest aren ne most prolific Flint corn grown. Bushel, $2.50; 


ammoth Yellow 
2-bushel bag, $4.00; 10 bushels, $17 


Early Yellow Dent. Earliest large growing yellow Dent grown. 
improved Leaming,. 10 days earlier than common Leaming,larger stalks, more and bigger ears. 
Dent. Largest growing and most productive Dent of northern origin ever 


introduced. 


These three varieties are the best Dents for ensilage purposes for the Middle and East- 
ern States, and we sell them as follows: Bushel, $2.00; 2-bushel bag, 83.00; 10 bushels, $12.50. 


Why pay more? Your money back if you want it. Catalog and samples Free. 


EDWARD F. , BEBEE Seedgrower, Honeoye Falls, N. Y¥., Box A 


for Seed Corn, 


Potatoes, Alfalfa, 


Clever and Grass Seed 











fs yours, no matter what you 
@re up against, if you —s 


The coat that keeps out 
ALL the rain 











$1.20 PER GALLON—DELIVERED FRE 


Century House Paint made in all colors, in 
allen cans, only $1.20 
entury Barn 


only 65c 
a allons or more to 2 bat, 
tion east ef the Rocky Mountaiue, except N. & 
Colo., N. Mex. , Tex., Mies., Ais., La., Ga .and 
Fis. Pree td these states 
for 5c more per 


gallon, 
- td prices for 4 a weeke only—order 


ba 5 Red, Gray or Green, 


Delive 





200 Fifth Ave., 
ew York City. 








of al kinds. Write for 
free Circular and Price 
List. 

WEBSTER BASKET CO.. 


Box 16, Webster, 











Transplanted Vegetable Plants 


We grow plants for the largest market garden- 
ers; for the man who plante for profit. A fair 
trial will convince you that our plants produce 
better crops, two to four weeks earlier than local 
or Southern products. Write for price lst. 


Monroe County, N.Y.» 
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GUY M. HUTTON 





Pete LOGet ihe ees 





Seceay for B 


oe Soot twpraved tat 


‘easily 

the 
Saoagh Spee 
Traction 
Sprayers 


doable acting pam with 








ieee ies teehee 9 end re ss 
that covers the Under-Side as w 


Power, 6 Rows at a 

ec be i= 6%, this too in the most perfect 
leaves—Hence no insect sireerSide ws ell as np ofthe 
. 2% years, and the Per- 

e ba oprayers over with 


The Perfection Six Row Sprayer 


SPRAYS ANYTHING—Trees, Potatoes and Vegetables 
sides of their fo! to the mist- 








Big Potato Crops 


Banish blight and bugs by ying the new, 
thorough way, saturating eee Over 
300,000 farmers and gardeners use 


Brown’s Auto Sprays 
= he Age iat, eet een 


CSpeaiy foueast Cuaron a 
Ante pop as fine 


ndl 0s end sisee hand and 
te ste Spee pose Atomic 


and veiy by meteor 
adjustable o-_- > wus 
@tream. Write for 

and fall 
Thek.C. Brown Co., 24 Jay St., Rochester, N. T. 


A2 b. -4 
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Mutou Sun Co., 
Carriage 4 Harness 

Station 42E ra 
“or Station 2K, 200 Piteh se nee Game 





Gas Tractors 
Are built to suit the 
work you have to do 


The two-cylinder, or the 15-30, will pull 
three or four plows under ordinary condi- 
tions. It is also well adapted to orchard 
work, being low and short so that it passes 
under the branches and can be turned in 
short space. 


The four-cylinder, or 30-60, is made for 
big work. Most economical motor power 
Roce cose, rat sone 

sw plowing at e est cost. it 
is also a fine power for all kinds of belt 


Ask for catalog, giving detailed informa- 
hon. 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


Management of Strawberries 


SAMUEL COOPER, SCHENECTADY CO, N ¥ 


After testing variety after variety 
of strawberries, I settled down to two. 
By giving these just the care they 
needed I could raise fancy fruit that 
brought good prices even when other 
berries were very low in price. I kept 
these two varieties running about 
eight years testing. new ones in a 
small way, but did not find any ‘as 
good on my grounds until I began 
growing seedlings. Of the first 1000 
seedlings I saved two spring bearirg 
varieties, Sherman and Cooper, that 
suited me. better than those I had. 
These I have fruited for five years 
and am still using them for my main 
spring crop. Out of about 3000 seed- 
lings L have. one I expect to use al- 
most exclusively as soon as I get 
plants enough. For two seasons it 
has proved better than any ‘others: I 
have so far tried. 

My soil is a clay with hardpan 
subsoil covered with 4 to 12 inches 
of clay loam. I usually take two 
crops, sometimes three, then plow as 
soon as the fruit is picked, fertilize 
with poultry manure and sow to 
buckwheat. After. harvesting this I 
plow at once and reset in the spring. 
I would prefer to grow another crop 
between, but as I have but a few 
acres I have to make the best of it, 
and as strawberries pay the best of 
any crop, I raise them, I try to set 
plants as early as possible in the 
spring, and if the ground is too wet 
I sometimes mark where the rows 
are to be and then smooth and 
loosen up the ground where the 
plants are to be set with a hoe and 
set them in rows 3% feet wide, plants 
3 to 4 feet apart in the rows. 

For setting I use a trowel, being 
careful to get the roots down straight. 
As I usually cut the roots to about 
3% inches, it is easy to spread them 
fan shape and place them in the 
opening, being sure to press the dirt 
well up to the bottom of the roots. 
After the row is set, I walk back, 
stepping all around the plants, then 
with a short-tooth garden rake I rake 
some fine dirt around the plants. I 
never set deeper than the plant grew. 

After runners start to grow I al- 
Ways g0 one way in the rows so as 
to keep the runners in line. I usually 
let the rows become 10 to 12 inches 
wide and then keep the runners cut 
off. Usually in the fall I mulch with 
oats or buckwheat straw, putting it 
on rather thin—just enough to pro- 
tect the plants from the sun and to 
prevent thawing in the winter. Tn 
the spring I lovsen up the straw 
where matted down so the plants can 
get through. If any weeds start they 
are cut or pulled out, disturbing the 
dirt as little as possible. 

At picking time I get all the pick- 
ers I can, so as to get through at 
noon if possible. The advantage of 
having but two varieties is that every 
picker may get at the best. One 
very important point is to have the 
fruit as good at the bottom of the 
basket as at the top. If there are any 
poor ones, I sell them as such for 
what I can get. 

After Treatment of Patch 

As soon as the berries are harvest- 
ed, if I wish to renew the bed for 
another vear, which I generally do, 
I mow the vines off as large a plot as 
I think I can cultivate and fix with- 
out delay. The muleh and leaves are 
raked up and drawn off. Then the 
plot is cultivated until the spaces be- 
tween the rows are mellow and fine. 
A shovel plow is used with wings 
spread so as to throw the- dirt on the 
rows. Then by using a plank float 
the bed is smoothed about 4 feet. I 
use a handle, so one man can ride 
and another walk behind and hold 
the float on the center of the row. 
The dirt is left about % to an inch 
deep on top of the plants. I now 
use a spike-tooth cultivator with the 
teeth slanted back over the rows 
lengthways. This leaves the dirt loose 
and fine. The field looks sick when 
finished, but in six weeks it looks 
like a newly set field. 

I. frequently sow at the rate of 
about ‘\00,-pounds.an acre of .acid 


t 


eka Before Caltiesy BF I. do 
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12 4 a Iyer 
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not take all the field at once, 

I want to get the dirt on the rows 
before growth starts, so the first 
leaves will come through. I do not 
depend on new runners to form the 
bed, as I have found I get better re- 
sults from the old plants which form 
new roots above the old and have 
time to crown up. Thus they are 
more certain with me than new late 
formed plants. I cultivate betweem 
the rows frequently as long as the 
Hlants are growing, being sure to 
keep ail weeds out by frequent hoeing 
or weeding. The more I use the 
hoe the better, especially the year the 
plants are set. 


Some Hints in Tomaio Culture 


A. 3d. MARSH, MARSHALL COUNTY, MINN 





I grow 25 to 100 busheis of toma- 
per season, The best soil for 
tomatoes is a good sandy loam, well 
drained and kept free from weeds 
the previous year by a crop of corn 
or potatoes. I plow this ground the 
last of October or first of November 
to kill cutworms. Before plowing, 
however, I fertilize well with fresh 
stable manure, horse manure pre- 
ferred. With this method of prepar- 
ing the ground, an abundance of 
warm sunshine and an _ ordinary 
amount of moisture—but not too 
much moisture as it produces too 
much vine and foliage—there is no 
reason why the crop should not be 
fine and large. 

I plant my seed in the house Feb- 
ruary 15, and when the plants are 4 
inches high transplant them in toma- 
to cans with the top and bottom 
melted out. Then I piace them in 
shallow boxes for convenience in 
handling, keep them in a room not 
too warm and do not water too fre- 
quently. If the plants show a tend- 
ency to grow too. slender, I take a 
sharp Enife and cut the top off 80 
they will grow more sturdy. As the 
weather warms in April I set the 
plants outdoors. to harden. 

In transplanting care should be 
taken to have the dirt in the cans a 
trifle on the cool side, then the plants 
will not wilt. Transplant from the 
cans to the garden as soon as there 
is no danger of frost. My plants at 
this time are usually about 18 inches 
tall and in blossom and sometimes 
have tomatoes on as large as nickels 
or quarters. I do not water them at 
least a week before transplanting. I 
roll the cans between the hands to 
loosen the dirt. It is well to choose 
a cloudy day for transplanting. Dig 
holes 6 inches in diameter and 8 
inches deep. Slip the dirt and to- 
mato plants out through the bottom 
of the can, holding the leaves of the 
plant well up to the trunk and dis- 
turb as little as possible. Leave the 
can on top of the ground to protect 
the plant from wind and worms, and 
set the roots down deep. Fill in 
with moist fine soil and the plants 
will never know they have been dis- 
turbed. . 


Success with the Wyandotte 


ULYSSES R. PERRINE, WAYNE CO, MICH 


toes 





In giving our successful experience 
in the poultry line it does not neces- 
sarily follow that our particular 
breed is the only one to inyest in or 
that our methods are the sine qua 
non of poultry management. We first 
invested in the Buff Orpington, but 
as the fowls did not “deliver the 
goods” with us we finally sold out on 
that breed and transferred all our at- 
tention to the Silver Laced Wyan- 
dotte. 

We set an incubator full of éggs 
from this breéd in the spring of 1912. 
From the 50 eggs we managed to 
get 30 pullets, which at eight months 
of age started to lay and kept at it 
all winter. It was exceedingly en- 
couraging to go out every morning 
and bring in 18 to 24 eggs when the 
price received sometimes was 60 cents 
a dozen. These chickens for the year 
laid over 2000 eggs, and this with 
the fact that several were used for 
setting in the spring. From @& 
pen of 30 the past December 
we procured over 300 eggs and 
for’ January ‘we sold about $10 


American Agriculturist 


Worth of eggs, besides using a lot in 
the family cooking. February gave 
us 450 eggs. Aside from this we get 
about $1 worth of manure a week. 

Our chicken house is of matched 
lumber and inside lined with heavy 
asbestos paper. We have a large win- 
dow at the west for light and an out- 
side winter run with straw for the fowls 
to scratch in. The winter before last 
we sprouted oats as green feed, but 
this past winter had a great supply 
of cabbage, which we used instead. 
The fowls eat two or more heads a 
day. We hang it up by the roots 
within easy picking distance and they 
greatly enjoy #. Another feed they 
greatly relish is an alfalfa mash 
given each day after they are through 
laying. Onions, beef scraps, etc, are 
added, making it a very appetizing 
dish. We give them a wheat and oats 
feed each day, and for the morning 
give a mixed scratch feed; for even- 
ing some whole corn. Grit and oyster 
shell and fresh water are, of course, 
ever present. 

We have found the Silver Laced 
Wyandotte to develop quickly, the 
fowls are hardy, good mothers, good 
for the table, and, especially, the best 
winter layers we have ever had. We 
have not only had sufficient eggs for 
ourselves the past year, but have also 
sold over $100 worth of eggs and 
chickens; from July to January we 
had a cockerel or so every week for 
the table, and this at an average out- 
lay of about $1.50 a week for feed. 


Irrigated Celery Pays Big Profits 


[From Page 593.] 

It is rather difficult to set a valu- 
ation on our celery plant, although 
we know that certain parts of it cost 
us as follows: Celery house, 50x150 
feet, double concrete walls, all dou- 
ble protection throughout, including 
roof, ventilators, windows, etc, about 
$2700; irrigating plant, $775; blanch- 
ing boards, about $500; greenhouse. 
cost. about (20x60 feet, heated by 
three stoves) $500; total cost, outside 
of land, about $4475. 

Some people have said that the 
whole plant is a $10,000 one, and if 
so, 10% on this (which is too high a 
figure on land alone) would amount 
to $1000, which would still leave 
$675.89 for profit and superintending. 

Perhaps the most important lesson 
we learned this last season, outside 
of what irrigating taught us, is that 
plans transplanted once in the green- 
house ‘proved better yielders than 
seed bed plants. Plants need to be 
well thinned, or so they can develop 
a good root system. Having good 
Plants is nearly or about half the 
battle. We hope to have much bet- 
ter plants this season, and these 
should increase the yield consider- 
ably. 








The Ground Cherry-—As a culti- 
vated fruit, the ground cherry or 
husk tomato is seldom seen in gar- 
dens, yet it is a delicious fruit when 
cooked in its various ways, or made 
into preserves. ‘There is a yellow and 
a purplish red variety, the former 
being the better. The plants require 
a rich and rather sandy soil to do 
their best. They should be started 
as early in the season as possible. 
Cultivate just the same as other to- 
matoes. When the fruit is ripe it 
can be used at once, or gathered and 
laid away in a dry place, with the 
husks remaining on, Where it will 
keep a long time. 


Spearmint-—In response to inquiry 
rom Mrs C. E. K., N Y, there is a 
very limited sale for spearmint. It 
ig amply supplied by growers in 
Michigan and Indiana, where the dis- 
tilleries are located. Write to H. G. 
Hitchkiss & Sons at Lyons, N Y, who 
may quote you a price on spearmint. 


Banking—B. W, M: The whole sub- 
ject you refer to is covered in My- 
rick’s Co-operative Finance, pub- 
lished by Orange Judd company, this 
office, price $2.50 for the complete 
work in cloth and boards, abridged 
edition $1, Address Jewish agricul- 
tural and industrial aid society, 174 
Second avenue, New York city, for 
the report of its co-operative banks 
among Jewish farmers. The very ex- 
haustive Cahill report upon German 
co-operation and farm banking has 
been published by the British govern- 
ment, a copy of which Orange Judi 
company can import for $2.50. It was 
just published last month and is a 
monumental work. 


Cherries for Market must be picked 
with the stems on a few days before 
they are ripe, and kept in a cool 
place until shipped. 


Da 
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Cutting and Bunching Asparagus 





SOUTIT JERSEY TRUCKER 

After the cutting season ‘is well 
started, fields are gone over every 
day except Sunday and all shoots 2 
inches above ground are cut, irre- 
spective of size. Some growers leave 
the worthless spindlmg shoots to 
grow. This is a mistake for they 
check the sending up of the larger 
marketable stalks. Regular aspara- 


gus knives, having blades 7 to 8 inch- 
es long and 1 to 1% inches wide with 
a square cutting edge, are used for 
cutting the shoots. In cutting the 
knife is run down close to the shoot 
in as nearly a vertical position as pos- 
sible to prevent injuring other shoots 
near it, but not yet visible above 
ground. We try to cut each stalk 
£0 as to measure at least 9 inches, 

If cutting a small field stalks are 
placed in hand baskets by each cut- 
ter and when full taken to the pack- 
jing house. With large fields, how- 
ever, it pays to have some one follow 
the cutters and gather the stalks so 
as not to interrupt them as they cut 
and lay in small piles along the row, 
putting the grass from two or more 
rows together. 


Various Sorting Plans 
We have tried several methods of 
sorting and packing but find the most 
converient arrangement is to have a 
table -waist high with one to three 
patented asparagus bunchers, costing 
$1.25 to $1.50, placed directly in front 


end. A layer of damp sphagnum 
moss is placed in the bottom to keep 
the grass fresh during shipment. 


Kinks in Growing Carrots 


0. B. SHATTUCK, ORLEANS COUNTY, 





vT 
I use old ground. Plow in from 20 
to 25 loads manure per acre. Then 
harrow many times till very fine. 
Sow 800 pounds per acre phosphate 
and harrow in well. Be sure of good 
seed. I use Danvers half long and 
plant with hand seeder. Run _ the 
rows straight. As soon as carrots are 
up go over with wheel weeder and 
keep it up every week or 10 days 
till the tops cover the ground. 

In 1911 on 35 rods of ground I har- 
vested 312 bushels of 50 pounds per 
bushel. In 1912 on saime land I had 
280 bushels. This’ was a poor season 
for many crops. I give close culture, 
rows 20 inches apart. 

Thin to 1 or 1% inches apart in 
row. This is the main work of the 
season. Now as to harvest: Late in 
October I mow the tops off close with 
scythe; rake off, then with hoe clip 
close and rake off again. Then take 
a one-horse plow and plow two fur- 
rows to the row. The last time run 
very close to carrots. I then take a 
garden rake and push them into the 
furrow. They are then ready to pick 
up and bag. This is the fastest way 


to harvest I know of. I have sev- 
eral times with a man to help me 
harvested and put in cellar or store- 


over 100 bushels in eight hours, 
years I have sold them for 


house 
For thre 

















Four Grades of Asparagus, Jumbo, Fancy, Meduim and Culls 


of each packer. The number of 
bunchers will depend on the number 
of grades made. We make three, 
fancy, prime and culls; therefore we 
use three bunchers. Each bunch is 


tied with two bands of red tape; this 
adds much to the attractiveness of 
the completed bunch and proper 


lengths are cut and suspended within 
easy reach of the packer. When 
bunching two pieces of tape are laid 
in the buncher. The packer takes the 
asparagus from the hand baskets in 
large handfuls and places it on the 
table to the right of the bunchers, 
butts toward himself. He then se- 
lects the largest stalks from the pile, 
putting them in the nearest buncher as 
“fancy” grass; next the medium sized 
stalks are put in the middle buncher 
for “prime;” and the balance is put 
in the third buncher for “culls.” 


The photo shows four bunches of 
grass ready to pack. The one on the 
left, graded as “jumbo” grass, has in 
it but 12 stalks. All grass with not 


over 20 stalks to the bunch goes in 
this grade and sells at a premium in 
all markets, The second bunch 
would grade as “fancy.” “Fancy” 
grass has between 20 and 30 stalks to 


the bunch and few growers attempt 
to make a larger grade. The third 
bunch is “medium” grass. Bunches 


in this grade contain 30 to 40 stalks 


each, and the bulk of shipments are 
made up of this size grass. The 
fcurth bunch is “culls” and contains 


over 40 stal: The best plantations 
produce but a small portion of this 
kind of grass. Where the bulk of 
the cutting is culls no time should be 
lost in getting a plantation started 
with a better variety. 

We pack and ship all -grass in 
crates similar to that shown in. the 
illustration. It is slatted on sides and 
top with the ends and bottoms solid, 
and holds 24 bunches standing on 


35 cents per bushel. It brings in 
good money for land used and no 
enemies to fight but weeds. 





Green Asparagus Pays Best—Dur- 
ing a discussion on asparagus at the 
recent meeting of the New Jersey 
state horticultural society, Argenteuil 
was generally considered as the most 
profitable variety. It was the con- 
sensus of opinion that green aspara- 
gus has been steadily growing in pop- 
ularity during the last few years. 
White asparagus is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to sell at as good prices. 
This is especially true of New York 
and Philadelphia markets, but sev- 
eral growers say the whole matter 
depends largely on the individual 
market. 


Community Reputation—It is worth 
while for a man starting with pure- 
bred stock, or even with high grades, 
to consider his neighbors in selecting 
a breed. A business man starting a 
farm in Jowa personally preferred 
Holstein cattle, but all his neighbors 
were breeding Guernseys, and when 
he came to buy his stock he bought 
Guernseys also, explaining that he 
believed it was a good business policy 
to stay with the breed already estab- 
lished there. “When I go to Chicago 
to buy a certain class of goods,” he 
said, “I find the leading firms that 
handle those goods close together in 
adjacent blocks. And if should work 
the same way in the country when 
men g0 to buy cattle.”” A_ single 
county in Michigan owns one-half 
the Holstein cows of the state, and is 
justly famous as a place to buy Hol- 
steins. Buyers can secure a carload, 
if not from one farm, then from an- 
other close at hand, Establishment 


‘of a community reputation is one of 


the best means of advertising, wheth- 
er with cattle, hogs, horses or poultry. 
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Che only Roofing 
you can afford to use 
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Its first cost is the last cost. 
rust or deteriorgte in any way. 


protection. 


nearest Branch for 
and Book No, 2925 


mailed free. Write for it to-day. 


APPLETON MFG. CO.., 452 Fak 


Can you afford a roofing that requires constant 
coating? No matter how little you pay for such a 
roofing it is an expensive proposition in the long 
In a few years your bills for coating and 
repairs will amount to more than the original cost! 

Roofing expense ends for all time when you use 


eS 


wg all mineral it contains nothing to rot, 
Hence it never requires coating or graveling 

Made of Asbestos (rock) felt cemented, layer upon layer, with Trini 
Lake Asphalt, the greatest waterproofing substance in existence. 

J-M Asbestos Roofing is lower in first cost than shingles, tin or slate—and 
cheaper than all other roofings on the cost-per-year basis. 
Suitable for any type of building in any climate. 
Comes in rolls, in fiat sheets, and in built-up form. 

Sold direct if your dealer can’t supply you. 
























Gives perfect fire 
Easy to lay. 


Write our 
sample of the wonderful Asbestos Rock 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO.. 


Albany Cincinnati Minveapolw 

Baltimore Cleveland A: by o New Orleans, San Franciace 
Dallas New York Beatthe 

Buffalo Detrort Kansas City Lovisvilie Owaha St Lous 
Indianapolis Les Angeles Milwaukee Philadelphia Syracuse 


Tue Canapiay H. W. Jonns-Mawvitts Co,, Lep.<Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, 2008 
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SILO FILLERS 


Handsome, illustrated booklet giving 30 Pe 
convincing reasons for buying the ee 
powerful, low down, underslung, cut- 
under oak frame, Appleton Silo Filler, 
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ST., BATAVIA, ILL., U. S. A. 
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SILOS 


WITHOUT FORMS 


BEFORE you build your 


Silo send for our free booklet 
about Concrete Silos constructed 
Z forms. By using our famous 


Kno-Burn Metal Lath 





you not oniy save money, but the work 

is done much quicker and easier, The 

result is practically 2 monolithic struc. 

ture, absolutely permanent, and satisfactor 

every way. Our pooklet. (286) tells all abou! it 

for one today. 

NORTHWESTERN EXPANDED METAL CO. 

924 Old Colony Building, Chicago, Illinois 
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|Day’s Work 





This Engine s the 
Pace for a Full 






Right on the job every second. High- 
est effici and bie price, 


STURDY JACK 2-H. P. 


engine will pump 2900 gallons for a cent— 
tun a whole day on a galloa of fuel—wil 
take ap overioad without heating or inj 
—actually the greatest engine value ip 
world and the best investment yeu 
can make, Write for proof 
of these claims. 
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Warren, Pa. 





Every Borden 
Experiment Farm 
pas 2 certian 





If You Live 


in Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia or Maryland, we have 
a permanent position for you 


This work pays and is pleasant besides. 


You become expert at once, because we 


give you, free of all cost, personal Coach: 
ing and instruction, 


Accept this biopesi 2 and do your 
Share and you will make money—bdig 
money, too; in addition, you develop @ 
business for yourself that is yours a6 


long as you want it. 


There is no advance money required; 
no take promises; no misrepresentation; 
the business is backed by a company 
over seventy years of square dealing. 


Write etek now today becauge 
someone else might get in ahead of you 
—address 

AGENCY BUREAU 





315 Fourth Ave. 


at 
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er a . Start with a 
Getting bees is easy, but there are 
several necessary precautions. Com- 
mence On a small scale for the first 
year and increase in proportion to ex- 
perience. Increased swarms will come 
fast enough; sometimes it is a seri- 
ous problem to know how to prevent 
building up too large an apiary. B. 
N. Gates writes in a recent bulletin 
of the Massachusetts board of agri- 
culture that beginners usually find it 
desirable to have not more than three 
to five colonies. With a beginning in 
May, which is a suitable time of'the 
year, frequently the apiary will have 
doubled by fall, giving in addition a 
surpius of honey. 

The primary precaution, 
is that the bees be healthy. The 
question immediately arises: “How 
am I to tell that the bees are not dis- 
eas ?"' It may be possible upon in- 
quiry to purchase colonies’ which 
have been inspected and pronounced 
healthy. Sometimes an experienced 
bee keeper can be procured to pass 
judgment, Furthermore, in case of 
doubt, if a sample of the brood be 
sent to the bureau of entomology at 
Washington, D C. an examination will 
gladly be made. 

A relatively safe way to secure 
bees is to take s clean and equipped 
hive to a bee keeper, who should be 
instructed to introduce a large, early 
swarm. This is an inexpensive means 
of securing a good, vigorous colony. 


Catching in Woods 

Colonies may sometimes be caught 
in the woods by setting out empty 
hives. Various baits are used. A 
hive previously occupied by bees is 
attractive to swarms, but this method 
of securing colonies as now prac- 
ticed is objectionable, and should be 
disco6ntinued. Inasmuch as empty 
combs and sometimes honey are used 
as pait, there arises great danger of 
spreading infection through robbing. 
Bee keepers are, therefore, warned 
against a possibly unlawful act. 

In purchasing it will be most ad- 
vantageous tv secure the bees in the 
movable frame type of hive, which 
the prospective buyer should previ- 
ously have selected as his standard. 
A beginner is advised not to purchase 
colonies in boxes, kegs or old-fash- 
ioned box hives, from which it re- 
quires practice in order to transfer 
the colony to a frame hive. This, 
while it affords excellent experience, 
is a handicap, and is usually expen- 
sive. 


at present, 





Bee Swarming-—Naturally, increase 
and dissemination of the species are 
accomplished by means of swarming, 
yet it is no longer considered an in- 
dex of prosperity. In this thrilling 
event, the wildest and most exciting 
situation in all bee keeping, the 
parent stock, often 20,000 strong, is- 
sues from the hive to form a new 
colony, leaving the brood and emerg- 
ing bees, with queen cells and honey, 
behind, to continue the old one. The 
act of flying forth, the issuing of the 
bees with their parent queen, is 
called swarming. Eventually they 
find a new location and establish 
their new home. Thus one stock pro- 
duces two, these two may give two 
more, and so the apiary grows. 


The Tin Pan Bee Feeder is, per- 
haps. the most satisfactory, inexpen- 
sive and sanitary feeder in use. A 
tin pan is filled with excelsior and 
placed in an empty super above the 
brood chamber. When filled with 
Syrup the excelsior affords a footing 
for the bees, so that few drown, 
drowning being an objection to some 
Other feeders, Furthermore, -dry 
Sugar may be placed in the pan and 
merely dampened with water, sup- 
plying an excellent slow feed, When 
desired, the pans may be scalded and 
sterilized, There is no checking of 
wood, nor breaking of glass; the pans 
telescope and pack away, 


Controlling Bee Moth—I have had 
a good deal of experience with combs 

and mothworms. I have a_ honey 
house in which T put away combs. In 
putting them away I am very careful 
that no pollen whatever gets in, and 
Tcan say absolutely 'that:it does not. 
I‘ have: bat ary or if there sy a little 
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“over my 
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APPLE BLOSSOM TIME 


comb the mothworm often has eom- 
menced there.—[George Jones, Wash- 
ington County, Wis. 

tas more to do with 
with your land, and 
who have the best 
child culture, 


Cultivation 
your child than 
we are the people 
implements for 

Crops on Orchard Tract—I grew 
crops of corn, roots and vegetables 
as well as small fruits between the 
rows of my orchard without detri- 
ment to the trees, These crops sold 
for $1000, My expense was $600. I 
did practically all of the work ~ 
self, and have a margin of $400, 


also took care of the orchard. Tf had 
a good crop of corn. The potatoes, 
melons, pumpkins, squash, vegeta- 
bles and small fruits, which included 
several varieties of grapes that 
came into bearing this year, all did 
well. Among the grape _ varieties 
that made the best yield were Ham- of 
burgs, -Tokays, Sweetwater and one 
or two other European varieties. 
Some of my corn produced 70 bushels 
per acre. The limbs on young trees 
in the orchard showed a growth of 
5% feet this season. This demon- it. 

strates that crops can be grown on tion. 
an orchard tract that is supposed to in the 
be given over to clean culture, or’. new 


trees. 


ous growth.—[R, 
County, N D, 


is apparently 
that are 


prised to see the 


It is the same way 


wax. 


without any crop other 
My crop. more than paid ex< 
penses, while the. trees made vigor< 
C. Sleeper, 


Waxworms—A partial 

mothworms working 
many places in our state 
no pollen in the 
rendered into wax; and when 
that wax is settled you would be sur- 
amount of pollen in 
with founda- 
More or less pollen is in it, <« 
I seldom see 
combs.—{N. E. France. 
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honest value. 
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On the Firing Line 


in every walk of life you'll 
find good old honest ‘‘Bull’’ 
etek Tobacco in the 
homely 5-cent muslin sack. 
Menofaction, menwith red 
blood in their veins, who 


do the world’s work, and do it well, learn 
to appreciate thin 
They are not foole 


s at their real worth. 
ah frills—they demand 


These are the millions of men all over the earth 


honest tobacco—trich, 


| is . who smoke 


i 


Ai 


: made it—unspoiled 


(Forty “‘rollings’’ 


The millions of 


*‘Bull’”’ Durham, because this pure, good, 


mellow and fragrant, as nature 


by “‘processes’’ and doctoring— 


affords them a real and lifelong enjoyment, a complete and 
I lasting satisfaction that no other tobacco in the world 
: can give! 
' 


i 


il 
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GENUINE 


BULLE DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 
in each §-cent muslin sack) 


“Bull” Durham smokers are proud of that homely muslin 


sack, because they know that the quality is all in the tobacco—where it belongs ! 


They know that when 


biti 
i 


a 


A book of ‘“‘papers’’ 
free with each 5-cent 


tobacco is packed in costly, paintedtins or sold with “ .premiums,”” 


the smoker has to pay for them—and he cannot smoke the tins or the “‘premiums.”’ 


‘*Bull’’ Durham has been the standard smokin 
tobacco of the world for ¢hree generations / / Get a 5- 
cent muslin sack at the nearest dealer’s today—load up 
your pipe er roll a cigarette—and you’ll discover the 
reason that over 352,000,000 of these 5-cent muslin 
sacks were sold last year alone! Sold wherever good 
tobacco is sold—and you always get it fresh. 
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When Lights Are Weak 


HOWARD GREENE, NEW YORK 


Should a commutator show streaks 
er scratches of raw red copper 
through the glaze it is a sign that 
there is probably something imbedded 
in one of the brushes and scraping 
the bars. Remove the brushes one 
at a time very carefully, taking the 
greatest pains see that they are 
put back precisely the way they came 
eut—anythinge different means trou- 
ble. Look at the wearing faces and 
the particle that scratches like will 
be discovered. Sandpaper the brushes 
with No 00 sandpaper, being careful 
not to alter the curvature. Then take 
a piece of the same sandpaper, rub it 
on a board the first sharpness is 
worn off, and apply it to the commu- 
tator while the brushes are out and 
the machine is turning. Make the 
face perfectly smooth, using the same 
spot on the sandpaper so that it will 
become smoother and smoother. Fi- 
nally wipe away all dust, -~wipe and 
replace the brushes, and the copper 
should soon show the proper surface. 

Do not, under any circumstances, 
Put oil on a commutator or brushes. 
It causes endless trouble, serves no 
wseful purpose, and is used only as 
a2 result of badly mistaken ideas. Oc- 
casionally a manufacturer will recom- 
mend the use of a very small quan- 
tity of vaseline. The quantity is so 
small as to be almost none at all. 
For instance, a very small bit may be 
Placed on the end of a finger and 
then wiped off, leaving the finger just 
a trifle greasy. The finger applied 
gently to the commutator will fur- 
nish all the vaseline that is necessary. 
and even then it is not difficult to 
get too much on. In most cases, how- 
ever, there is a lubricant in. the 
brushes thernselves, so that no lubri- 
eation of the ommutator is neces- 
sary. Unless expressly instructed to 
do so, never put any lubrication on 
the commutator, and in any case be 
very stingy with it. 

It. is customary to make these little 
@ynamos and motors with ball bear- 
ings or self-lubricating bearings, so 
that oiling is rarely necessary. For 
this reason the manufacturer's direc- 
lions for oiling should be carefully 
followed. Usual!y they will call for 
oiling only at long intervals, and the 
mistake should not be made of oiling 
more often just because the intervals 
might seem too long: Too much oil 
will get into the commutators and 
the windings, possibly, and raise the 
deuce generally. 

A car that is run slowly nearly all 
the time and very frequently stopped 
znd started does not give the dynamo 
a chance to charge the battery; and 
consequently there may be insuffi- 
cient current in a short time for the 
lights and the starting motor. This 
is not likely to occur because the 
speed at which the dynamo does not 
work is pretty low—lower than most 
anyone cares to drive a- car. If, how- 
ever, a starting and lighting system 
appears to be short of current, before 
it is condemned as-faulty (which is 
not likely to be the case) it should be 
considered whether the current has 
been withdrawn from the battery 
faster than the dynamo has had a 
ehance to replace it. For instance, 
the lights may have been used a great 
deal wich the car standing, or the 
rhotor may have been started a great 
number of times for some reason or 
other, or, as possible with some 
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pretty good idea what he is about, 
things are best left severely alone. 
Ignorant tinkering can do more harm 
than leaving well enough alone. 





Jottings from the Farmers 


We would like to see just one man 
between the producer and the con- 
sumer, a man who is honest and no 
schemer, a man who will inform us 
of his name, of his address and of 
the name and address of the person 
or persons who buy our produce 
of him, a man who will fur- 
nish a trademark on his _ busi- 
ness, We will furnish a_ trade- 
mark on our produce that it may be 
bought and sold for what it is, 
whether it be No 1, or 3. We 
want this plan to cover hay, wheat, 
potatoes, beans, butter, eggs, beef, 
pork, mutton, wool—everything.— 
{[M. R. Peck, Steuben County, N Y. 


9 
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Wages for all help needed has 
risen so much that the cost of pro- 
duction must be balanced by the 
worth of the product. It must be 
remembered that it all takes persist- 
ent effort to succeed. From 100 
to 150 acres is large enough. On this 
one:can keep a small flock of general 
purpose sheep, a few brood sows, a 
few cows and about six good brood 
mares, which can do his work and 
return a good margin in the colts, 
By good drainage, good fertility and 
good tillage right crop rotation pays. 
[D. € Brand, Franklin County, O. 


Over 400 Types of Soils are listed 
in the United States. To farm prop- 
erly on these various types demands 
clear thinking and good judgment for 
“it pays best to grow our staple crops 
oniy on soils to which they are 
adapted or on soils similar to or 
nearly identical to those on which 
they have been developed.” 





Oats on Corn Ground—The Swed- 
ish Select oats is the favorite among 
farmers here. It is plump and weighs 
from 32 to 36 pounds per bushel, Land 
that has -previously been planted to 
corn makes the best kind of soil for 
oats, It tends to produce larger and 
better quality yields. The seed bed is 
usually plowed 4 to 5 inchés deep, 
followed by a thorough dragging be- 
fore seeding. Medium sized seed is 
usually selected where it is known to 
have given good yields. Farmers héfre 
are nearly all treating their grain for 
smut, although this practice has only 
come into vogue the past few ‘years. 
So far the farmers have -not sown 
oats with other cereals for pasture 
and hay. Sometimes varieties of oats 
are mixed-and the results are fairly 
good, I sow my oats about 2 inches 
deep. My average yield per acre is 
about 60 bushels.—-[F.- W. Holmes, 
Goodhue County, Minn, 
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This car will add a new 


interest to farm life 


The Hupmobile seems as though it were 
built to order for men -like you who 
study their farm journals and are con- 
stantly seeking better methods and bet- 
ter materials to work with. 

You demand a car that will carry you 
surely and economically. 

Five ‘reliability tours in all we entered 
last year, ranging in territory from the 
“Farmers Tour” in Texas to the “Win- 
nipeg Glidden” in the Northwest; and in 
every one the Hupmobile made a perfect 
score, Last winter we competed victori- 
ously with the best of foreign cars over 
the ice-bound hills of Sweden. 

The Hupmobile is priced as low as its high 
class will allow. Free from all super- 
fluous weight, it costs less in gasoline 
and oil and is more saving on tires than 
other cars of equal power. 

Machinery values you S hans learned from 
the gas engine and the tractor. Thus 


you will readily understand why the 
Hupmobile long-stroke motor gives a 
surplus of power. You will appreciate 
why the construction of the full- 
rear axle eases strain and wear and 
ing qualities. You will note that the 
extra size multiple disc clutch makes 
gear shifting easy. 

The advantages of oil- tight. ot root paste Come 
pletely enc will appeal to 

Style and quality oa ask for too: ant 


again, 
are glad to put Hupmobile up to out jad 
ment for your caperlence with 
materials make you a far better judge 


details than the average business m nee 
The Hupmobile will not only serve ye 

necds, but will drive monoton 

and give you and you our family: th the 

that you need for a better day’s work. 


It will serve you faithfully at high scl niteStas 
many seascns. 
long after it has paid you over and over 


on your investment. 

May we not put you on our mailing list ft foc come 
plete information about the Hupmobile? A post 
card will bring you a catalogue. 


our | 





F. O. B. Detroit, including equipment 


eadlights, Prest-o-Lite tank 
‘orward and reverse, sliding 


5%-inch stroke; wheelbase, 
black. Trimmings, black and ni 


rs. 





Hupmobile “32” Touring Car (illustrated), fully equipped, $1000 


ope, ~, curtains, speedometer, ick detachable rims, rear shock a‘ 
, Oil lamps, tools and horn. 
Four cylinder motor, 3%4-inch bore and 
cachoss 32 x 3%-inch tires. Standard color, 


fio necsonges vodone PEE ON 1200 f.0.b. Detroit 
of eemesteser 


of windshield, mohair top with envel- 
bsorber, 
Three s 


1000 f.0.b. Detroit 


750 f.0.b. Detroit 








Hupp Motor Car Co., 


1214 Milwaukee Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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before you buy. 





Don’t think of buy- 








Genuine Split Hickory Ve- 


ng a buggy (or harness) until you have seen my 

oe catalog of Split Hickory Vehicles. 
send you this Fm ig +d free of cost—and I even 
pay the post hy? Because I snow you'll want 
Posing bat a om Vehicle. For 12 long years 
making Split Hickory Vehicles and all told 
Ne sold 167,000 farmers the best buggy they ever rode in! 
sell only on the direct -to-you -plan—and there's 
not a single dealer or middleman’s prot that you have 
to pay. I can actually save you That's a, 


be aeeca ting Regs ae 2 ss From Wc. 
Me Today? ayt Detteow ital oC Mrite for tree book, 
Get ae Bi 


g 1913 Book Tig ow, cam 


THE OHIO CAR- 
RIAGE MFG. 
I 10 P hotographs _—_—- his Ips 


Yant< 


” hhickes 30 Days’ Free Read 
oo Guaranteed for Two 


systems, the starting motor may have 
been used to propel the car a short 
cisiance,. 

In a car just received the battery 
may have been exhausted, or nearly 
£0, by demonstration starts, or it may 
rot have,.been fully charged at the 
factory or the room, Make sure 
of these points before deciding that 
there Is something wrong with the 
fystem. Once the battery is fully 
charged, the running of the car, as 
cars usually are run, will keep it in 
fine working order. And unless there 
is something wrong with -the system, 
and. the. owner cither knows what tf 


Phelp 


yon more styles mM 
choose com than your local 
dealer could put into a build- 


ing ten times the size of his— 
and | quote you prices lower 
than he would pay fonthe same 
quality in carloads. 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic puts horses, cattle, hogs and sheep in the pink 7 
of condition. After the long winter on dry feed stock need a tonic. Besides, Dr. Fess enough cereal meal t 
Hess Stock Tonic saves feed by increasing digestion. — 


CHICKENS AND TURKEYS 


Atthistime, when millionsand millions oflittlechicks, turkeys 

and ducks will be incubated into the world, every available human 

agency willbe employed to combat the deadly influences of Gapes, 
Cholera, Indigestion, Legweariness and hundreds of other fatal poultry 
diseases. Success depends upon your ability to conquer these diseases. 
Dr. Hess(M.D., D.V.S.), just twenty years ago, was puzzling over this same 
proposition and the prescription shown herewith is his solution. It represents 


DR. HESS POULTRY PAN-A-GE-A 


and no one can dispute the absolute, positive value of the remedy for Dr. Hess Poultry Pan- 
the above-named poultry diseases, because the best authority on earth a-ce-& contains: 
recommends them. Don’t lose your flock after it arrives—insure and ~ —— yutwete. An 
protect the lives of 5 ot tape a he Seti Bax Vomtes. A Nerve 
Proposition. Fee ut n-a-ce-a all spring and summer. onic 
If you are not satisfied beyond a shadow of doubt that it has cured A Bitter Sto» 
your chicks of gapes, cholera, legweariness and the like, the machic and Appetizer. 
dealer is required to refund your money. 154 ibs. 25c. (mail or 
express prepaid, 40c); 5 ibs. 60c: 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-ib. pail $2.50, 
Except in Canada and the extreme West. t 
Tron (Red Oxide). A 
DR. HESS & CLARK Blood Builder. 
cure “atl 
ntac! 
Ashland, Ohio forming, ” 

Godium Chleridse. An Ap- 
petizer and Cleanser. 
Under the supervision of 

Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.8.) the 





iphite of \. 

An Interna! Antiseptic. 

Tron (Sulphate). A Blood 
Builder. 








By the oid methods of feeding 





stockmen had to let the hogs follow the steers in order to save some of the grain wasted through non-digestion. Itis 
possible to save a part of this by strengthening the digestive organs. Sold ona liberal money-back guarantee. 
100 Ibs. $5.00; 25-Ib. pail $1.60 (except in Canada and extreme West and South). Send 2c for 


PREE. Dr. Hess (M.D., D.V.S.) t " 
will send him full details. Mention this paper an 


Dr. Hess Stock Book. 
will at any time prescribe for your ailing animals free of charge if you 
i send 2c stamp, 96-page 
Veterinary Book also free, 


INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 





Farm Life Series 


The Farmer’s 
Veterinarian 


By C. W. Burkett 
Aided by Fourteen Leading Veterinarians 

ae aeprccatam nn = = This book abounds 

cS : in helpful sugges- 
tions and valuable 
information forthe 
most successful 
treatment of ills 
and accidents and 
disease troubles. 
A practical treat- 
ise on the diseases 


popular 

the nature, cause 

and treatment of 

disease, the com- 
mon apo ce the on = waale 
ment of stoc nsick. It is 

for the frst time 


Thig book contains 238 pages, is handsomely bound 
green vellum cloth, brary style, 5x7% inches, 


3. 
put 
er, and is a credit to any Library. 
edition sells for $1.50. 
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book and the 
addreeses if desired. 
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315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Genasca 


THE TRINIDAD-LAKE-ASPHALT 


waterproofing. Genasco Roofing 
is made of Nature’s everlasting w 
Trinidad Lake asphalt. 

It is rain-proof, sun-proof, wind-proof, heat-proof, 
cold-proof, acid-proof, and alkali-proof. And that 
means also that it is expense-proof. 


Ask your dealer tor Genasco, Look for the hemisphere trademark 
on the roll. Mineral or smooth surface—several weights. ec Kant. 
Kleet is 2 patent fastener and waterproofer for roofing 


K seams. 
Write us for oof Guide Book and samples, free. 





The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 
Largest producers of asph and largest 
manufacturers of ready wee in the worid. 











FREE TO YOU, Mr. Farmer or Poultry Raiser 


Let us send you a Free Sample of 


Continental Gluten Feed 


Increases the milk yield and butter fat and keeps the cows in the best of 
condition. It contains 47% Protein and Fat and replaces ed and 
Linseed Oil Meal. It keeps indefinitely and costs less than corn or oats. 
Free Sample and full particulars upon request. Write today or ask your dealer. 


Sweetheart Mash, Scratch and 
Baby Chick Feeds 


They will make the chickens vigorous and healthy and show a wonderful 
increase in the egg production. They are made of perfectly rtioned 
mixtures of Grains and Grain Products. We want every person who raises 
poultry to give them a trial. Ask your Dealer. If he does not handle same, 


write us his name and address, 
Continental Cereal Company, Peoria, [{ttinoils 














World’s Clearmg House of 
Rural Literature 


Nearly balf a century ago our Book Depart- 
ment published its first rural book. Now it is 
the largest rural book publishing house in the 
werld. Its book list embraces every department 
of farm interest, and since the authors are recog- 

specialists in their respective lines, the 

are acknowledged as standards, both by 

practical men and eminent agricultural educators 
in all English speaking countries. 

a new and elaborately 

pages, 6x9 inches, con- 


Poultry Regulator 


Se conmem aoe "SNS PLE Base ome ore Downe 
Our products are sold by dealers everywhere, ov 
FOOD COMPANY 
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MISS CARLIE KEMP, CCKbB COUNTY, GA 


Turkeys will not eat all the grain 
on the place, as some suppose, but 
consume large quantities of grass- 
hoppers, bugs and vther insects. [ 
am an admirer of the Mammoth 
Bronze. The birds are the largest and 
hold the place of honor in turkey- 
dom. Each one has his methods and 
rules in managing young turkeys. My 
way has changed considerably from 
what it was when I first began rais- 
ing them some-eight years ago. 

Overfeeding has always been my, 
failing. It took years of experience 
to teach me that a very little food is 
required when they can get plenty of 
insects, grass, etc, which they find in 
the fields and which {s their natural 
food. Little turkeys will eat what- 
ever food is offered, even when their 
crops are apparently full to bursting. 
Here is my method of feeding: 

No food is offered until the poults 
are 48 hours old. They are always 
removed from the nest after they are 
hatched and placed in the sunshine, 
or in case there is no sunshine in a 
basket near the stove. The first food 
given is a hard-boiled egg, with onion 
tops or lettuce leaves chopped fine for 
green food. I add a small amount of 
black pepper twice a day and a little 
powdered charcoal twice a week. The 
food is put on a bank of clean, coarse 
sand, or if sand is not convenient I 
sometimes beat old broken crockery 
fine and put it before them. They 
must have something in their giz- 
zards to grind the food and aid di- 
gestion. Without grit of some kind 
they soon eat themselves so full that 
fermentation sets up and we wonder 
what has gone wrong. One egg to 25 
turks is sufficient for one ration; and 
I will sag a single handful of green 
stuff. 

They are fed three times a day as 
long as they are confined, which is 
three or four days. If the weather is 
pleasant I let them begin their nat- 
ural ramble for insects and tender 
grasses for a few hours each day, 
after the dew is off, and drive them 
in before evening dew begins to fall. 
After they are a week or 10 days old, 
I begin feeding more wholesome food 
of stale bread soaked in sweet milk, 
draining milk all off that it may not 
be sloppy. At two weeks old I add 
cottage cheese made of waste clabber. 
While confined in coops they drink a 
great deal, and water is kept in a 
shallow pan with small pebbles in it 
to prevent them from getting wet. At 
all times, while young, I keep my 
turkeys away from chickens and other 
fowls, as they are so likely to be im- 
posed upoh; especially at feeding 
time. I use both chicken and turkey 
hens for mothers, but find the natural 
turkey mother far superior to chick- 
en mothers. 


Spring Care of Breeding Fowls 


MES J. G. OSBOR'NE, ONONDAGA, CO, N ¥ 





The season has again arrived when 
thousands of eggs for hatching wi'l 
be shipped all over the land. It 
would be interesting to know ho. 
many birds can be shown in the fa!! 
to pay for the’ expenditures. 

Do breeders realize that to have 
the eggs they send out for hatchin* 
produce good, strong, livable chicks, so 
as not to hear the cry of poor hatches, 
they must make proper preparation: 
and care for the breeding stock. The 
breeding pens should contain none 
but good, strong, healthy birds for 
health and vigor is one of the first 
requirements. As the male is con- 
sidered half the flock vigor and vi- 
tality is the first consideration. [If 
by his galantry he does not consume 
his share of the food it will be nec- 
essary to place him by himself at 
least once a day and give him an 
extra feed. A little lean meat three 
times a week helps to keep him 
strong and vigorous, 

If we would have eggs strong in 
fertility during February and March 
while the hens are closely confined in 
their houses they must have plenty of 
exercise and we must furnish them 
plenty of green food. Sprouted oats 
seem to give the best results, but carc 
must be used not to feed enough t» 
become packed in their crops—about 
I ’ ‘ : 
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three times a week if the fowls have 
cabbage and other vegetables. The 
laying hens will also require a mash 
composed of mixed grains. It can be 
fed moistened once a day or kept in 
hoppers dry so they can have access 
to it at any time. If fed dry they 
need a quantity of water before them 
all the time, The litter should be 
kept dry and several inches deep and 
a little fine grain scattered in it to 
induce them to scratch for it, thus 
giving them needed exercise. Oyster 
shells, grit and charcoal should be 
kept before them all the time. It is 
surprising the amount they will con- 
sume. By giving them good care 
they will lay a geodly supply of fer- 
tile eggs, 


High Barn Proves Economical 


Between the economy of a high barn 
and a low one there is no question, 
writes J. E. Converse, a practical Ten- 
nessee farmer. When we figure on the 
cost of a barn we soon see that the 
roof is the most expensive part and a 
moment’s thought will show that the 
same roof will cover a mow 20 feet 








BARN AND MEADOW 


$82.47 for Texas, to $156.60 for Rhode 
Island, $149.98 for Connecticut, and 
$141.80 fur Massachusetts. 

Itemized, the cost is made up as 
follows: Service fee, $12.95; value of 
time lost by mare in foaling, $10.06; 
breaking to halter, $2.22; veterinary 
service, $2.04; care and shelter, first 
year $4.98, second year $5.36, third 
year $6.35. The total cost for all feed 
is $56.30, being $21.68 for grain, $19.23 
for hay, $14.18 for pasture and $1.21 
for other feeds. The total cost of 
care and shelter is $16.69. Of the to- 
tal cost, 54% is charged to feeds, 19% 
to care and shelter, and 30% to other 
items, as enumerated above. 

As more than half the cost of rais- 
ing a three-year-old horse on the 
farm is chargeable to feeds, it is 
readily observed how important is the 
influence of variation in prices of 
feedstuffs upon such cost. 





Our Veledinaty Adviser 


Chronic Cough—C. A, B., Pennsyl- 
vania, has a cow that had a cough 
for a year at least, but she does not 
react to the tuberculin test, so owner 


R 


PO. sac 


oreerees LG 


Cross Section of Barn Showing Value of High Roof 


With only a small additional cost 
barns by raising the roof. 


And, besides, 


much more room may be had in 
a high roof barn looks so much 


better than the low, sagging roofed ones, 


deep that will hold 80 to 100 loads of 
hay, as well as one 8 feet deep that 
will hold 20 to 40 loads. 

Labor-saving hay tools can be 
worked much more advantageously in 
a tall barn than a flatter one, for the 
top 8 feet of the mow is used by the 
hayfork. So in a mow that is 12 feet 
in the comb there is much less econ- 
omy in using a fork than in a mow 24 
feet in the comb. In the small 
barn AAAAAA shows outside 
walls and roof in frequent 
use, with the flattest part of the 
roof on the outside. BBBB shows 
the way the same roof would look if 
the steeper parts of roof were next 
outside of building, CC represents the 
space that would be gained by re- 
arranging the roof. DDDD shows the 
same roof as BBBB but, raised 6 feet, 
the gain is shown by space EE 
and CC. 

Support for Roof 

If it is not the desire of the builder 
to make the roof self-supporting posts 
or poles can be set up as at F which 
shows a 25-foot pole. This can 
set on a stone, as G, which prevents 
the post from rotting off. The post 
ean be held in place by putting a five- 
eighths-inch iron pin in post and 
drilling a hole in the stone. In fact, 
such stones can be used in place of 
the foundation all around. This meth- 
od was used on the new barn shown, 
with entire satisfaction; it mot only 
makes a more permanent job ‘but 
leaves no harbor for rats. 


Cost of Raising Horses 


Informing reports have been re- 
ceived from about 10,000 correspond- 
ents of the department of agriculture 
at Washington upon the cost of rais- 
ing colts on farms to the age of three 
years. The average cost in the Unit- 
ed States is $194.06; or, if the value 
ef work done by the horse before he 
has passed his third year, namely 
$7.52, the net cost is $96.54; this is 
70.9% of the selling value of such 
horses, $136.17. 

The cost varies widely by states, 
from an average of $69.50 for New 
Mexico, $71.59 for Wyoming, and 
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thinks she is not tubercular. One 
must in this connection bear in mind 
that very bad cases sometimes do not 
react; this may be one. In any event, 
I would not keep a cougher in the 
herd, whether she reacts or not. If 
the trouble is bronchitis, it will not 
affect the milk. Although tuberculin 
properly handied is much the best 
diagnostic agent we have for this dis- 
eaSe, it must be remembered that it 
is by no means infallible, and to be on 
the safe side do not keep a cougher. 


White Scours—H. D., New York, 
is having a great deal of trouble with 
his veal calves becoming affected 
with a serious diarrhea that is often 
fatal, when they are about a week 
old. This is white scours, and it is 
infectious, the infection gaining en- 


trance at the navel. To prevent this 
disease the young as soon as dropped 
should have their navels washed with 
an antiseptic, then painted with iodiffe 
and corded with a clean silk thread 
as close to the body as possible. In- 
ternal remedies are dried blood in 
teaspoonful doses dissolved in scalded 
milk or better in bad cases use salo) 
in same size dose two or three times 
a day. Sometimes in simple scours 
a dose of castor oil works very well. 
I would advise that new, absolutely 
clean calving pens be prepared and 
the present ones thvroughly disin- 
fected before using again. 
ble will never be overcome without 
a thorough housecleaning, and _ the 
daily use of an antiseptic spray in 
the stable, such as sulpho-napthol. 


Lymphangitis—G. W. C., New York, 
has a horse that is lame in the hind 
leg, possibly in the stifle, but from the 
description 1 am of the opinion that 
the trouble is lymphangitis. If the 
trouble were in the stifle the foot 
could not be lifted from the ground; 
in this case it was swung outward, 
and there was great soreness in the 
groin. Nothing was said about swell- 
ing, and in either case there will be 
more or less, especially if lymphangi- 
tis. As I am not ceriain as to the ex- 
act location of the trouble I will give 
two treatments. If sure that the stifle 
is the seat of the trouble apply 
blister all about the joint, and shoe 
ith high-heeled shoe, Exercise only 
with high-heeled shoe. If lymprhan- 
gitis, bathe leg with hot water and 
paint with tincture of iodine; give a 
dose of 14% quarts of linseed oil (raw) 
and 2 ounces of turpentine on an 
empty stomach in the morning, and a 
heaping teaspoonful of saltpeter in 
feed twice a day. 


Rheumatism—A. M., New York, has 
two sows with young pigs that have 
become so stiff and sore that they can- 
not stand up, their legs are so tender 
and sore that to ‘touch them causes 
them to squeal with pain. . This 
must be rheumatism. Remove 
them at once to clean, dry, waim 
quarters, give each sow in swill once 
every three days, until bowels are soft, 
2 ounces of epsom salts; once a day 
give each in feed a teaspoonful of sal- 
icylate of soda. It will’ give them ease 
tu rub the legs and swollen joints once 
a day with any sort of stimulating lin- 
iment, 

Trade Mark Butter is being recog- 
nized in the large cities as a good 
thing, and many housewives are will- 
ing to pay a few cents extra for it 
rather than to risk buying something 
good only for “cooking purposes” at a 
lower figure. A bill is proposed in the 
Minn legislature, drafted somewhat 
after the Danish law, to guarantee the 
quality of Minn butter. The butter 
will be labeled “Minnesota brand A 1, 
made under state rules and regula- 
tons.”” Only butter and cheese which 
has a certain standard can be thus 
branded; and, in order to use it 
all, a license must first be obtained 
from the state dairy and food depart- 
ment, 





Everything that has been done well 
has been done carefully. Many things 
that have been done poorly owe their 
failure to the haste, or lack of calm- 
ness with which they were performed. 


A retentive memory is a good thing, 
but the ability to forget is the true 
teken of greatness, 


The trou-. 


Food for Chicks 


For two reasons, H-O Fae ying 
Chick Feed is the finest feed ever pre- 
pared for little chicks. 


One is its remarkable balance. It is a 
carefully prepared mixture of the better 
grades of Com, Cut Oatmeal, Cracked 
Wheat, Kaffir Com, Peas and Millet. 


The other ‘Treason comes from the 
we give it at our mull, 
This process makes it easier to 


any other chick feed can possibly be. 


H-O Steam- Cooked 
Chick Feed 


Sold onl 10-Ib., 25-Ib., 50-lb. and 100-Ib. bags, 
aha Conigenienee 

lf you cannot 
Intermediate Soauhe Sam Fed, 
Poultry Mash or Chick Feed from 
samples anc prices. 


JOHN J. CAMPBELL 
General Sales Agent HARTFORD, CONN. 


The H-O Company Mills, Buffalo, N. ¥. 


SAVE-THE-HORSE 


Pay 


Cure the horse while he works 


K T. Bectel of 217 ¥-- St., Cadillac, Mich, - 
Aug. 27, 1912, writes ‘l do trucking and load heaw. 
I brought on a bad bone sPavin fast spring and I 
ten wostments of Save-the-Horse, and he is oon 
os a dollar. I have used it years back on curbs and 
tendens and I find it does just what you ar aa 

-up 


Every bottle of Save-the-Horme ts 
iron-clad contract that has $60,000 pala 
back of it, guaranteeing to peymanently cure 
fund the money 

Write! AND STOP THE LOSS 

Trey Chemical Co., 42 Commerce Ave., Binghamton, N.T. 

Druggists everywhere sell Save-the-Horse WITH CON- 
TRACT, or we send by Parcel Post cr Express prepaid. 


Boake Pate 
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CASH o» BAGS” 


Turn them into money. We buy them in any quaém- 
tity, sound or torn, at a liberal price and pay the 
freight. Write for particulers. Reference: Citi 
zen’s Bank. IROQUOIS BAG CO., 751 Broadway, 
Buffalo, N. Y. , 


BEES 


sample copy of the Tastes" 
paper in America and indispensable 
DADANT & SONS, Bex Y, MAMILTON, 





It pays to houp Lee sae 
aixi raise your own 
one By 4 for Free ca 





ILLINOIS 








For Worms This Month 


estinal worms nA gin to get in 


int 
Right no now is roe © time the "the time the stomach and intestine ected they will kill off your littiolasteams 


‘a an di y' 
pe oe ah your sr fare animale ii poor con 7ae © and rob_you of ¥ 


ts. Let me show you 


your stock of these 


whole season's stock 
pests, I lidoitand PROVE IT or no pay. 


Tit Feed Your Broke 


_60 Days Before 


Pu 
Save 


Your Lambs 


1! stop your usual summer losses from 


tion t do it at 
fail. “Vill do it with Baer 


blood-sucking, 


Destroyer 


“Sal-Vet” soqpises no deste 
Simply place this 


cn your own farm et way risk 


Your Pigs 


promptly rid your stock of these 
dangerous pests and put imails in better summer condi- 
my risk—not yours. Jot asimais fn better summer cond 


The Great Live 
Stock 
Conditioner 
no dosing, no Seoniins. oo te no aentiing. nowe toutte at: at ry 


y and THEY WILL DOC TOR TOR THEMSELVES, You” 
raise make onet aeee 





Send No Money—Just the Coupon 





Graearscear eae m/s 


teverana + 
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FARM MONEY MAKERS 
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modern EMPIRES. EMPIR 


their friendship and loyalty now. 








The Recommendation of 
Our Old Friends Is Mak- 
ing a Vast Army of New 
Friends. 


Quiet, light running has made EM- 
PIRES world renowned and kept 
whole neighborhoods our friends for 
over a generation. 


While turning a properly cared for 
EMPIRE at speed, with one hand. 
ou can hold your head close to the 
EMPIRE, place your watch to your 


separators. Prices from $25 to $1 








Empire Cream Separator Co., 
Portland, Ore. 


[ GrayHaired Men Tell of Using 


MPIRE 


Cream Separators 
A Generation Ago 


Many elderly people who read this, will 
think of their first EMPIRES—their first 
cream separators—purchased more than a 
generation ayo and since replaced with 
S won their 
friendship and admiration then, and hold 


ear with your other hand and hear your watch tick very plainly. 
We make it easy, convenient and pleasant for ou to see, try and know our splendid 


present separator in part payment for an EMPIRE. Catalog116 sent promptly on request. 


Bloomfield, N. J. Chicago, Il. 
Toronto, Ont. Winnipeg, Man. : 


I] 


FREE TRIAL. Exchange your 

















YOU CAN CARE FOR A 
HUNDRED COWS WITH 
LOUDEN DAIRY 
BARN EQUIPMENTS 
EASIER THAN A DOZEN WITHOUT THEM. 

Your cows will give enough extra milk to 

pay for the equipments in a few months. Up & 
one of the biggest dairy farms in the world 
this increase was 21%. 
Louden’s STALLS and STANCHIONS 
are sanitary, simple, strong and handsome. 
Keep the cows comfortable, healthy and 
contented so they will do their best. 























se 


Used by the U. S. Government 
and by more big, successful dairy 
farmers and breeders than any 
other. Low in price and per- 
manent. Remember: these are the only 
really sanitary stalls. GUARANTEED to 
—— mote advantages than any others. 

‘ee them at your dealer's or write us for 
catalog and full information. 

Write for our FREE PLANS SERVICE 
for your new barn, or for remodeling your 
old one. State how many head and what 
kind of stock you wish to stable. Complete 
catalog Free. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 


928 West Broadway, 














KRESO DIP N°t 


STANDARDIZED. 
EASY AND SAFE TO USE 
INEXPENSIVE 


KILLS LICE 


ON ALL LIVE STOCK 


DISINFECTS. 
CLEANSES. 








FAIRFIELD, 10WA. E> 











Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samver T. Marnarp, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date in 
Se A p peccienier, a covers the entire practice 
of t culture. It gives in plain, practical 

, descriptions of such varieties as are 
most — our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cultj- 
wators of many sections of the country. Ser- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, 
quince, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
eranberry, strawberry, blueberry, | huckleberry, 
subtropical ruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 

and fungous diseases. The chapter on 

is particularly comprehensive and 

‘aph in itself. The 

ches, grapes, strawberries, 

lescribes the most successfu 
resent day, and is 

reatise on this important in 


inches. 265 pages. 


recent practical 
dustry. 
Iilustrated. 5x7 
Price, postpaid . 


_ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Cloth. 
«$1.00 














PURIFIES. 


it has so many uses that It Is 
a necessity on every farm. 


CURES MANGE, SCAB, 
RINGWORM, SCRATCHES 


Destroys All Disease Germs 
DRIVES AWAY FLIES 
Write for Free Booklets 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 
DETROIT, ° Se MICHIGAN 








A Regular Savings Bank 


for you is this Champion 

Cooler. Keeps milk right— 

fresh—salable. Costs less 
than other kinds. 


Inexpensive to use, simple 
and reliable. Cools with 
gunning water, cold water 
orice. Cools milk towithin 
2° of water’s temperature. 
Various sizes to take 
care of 1 to 100 cows 
Anti-rust, easy to 
wash. Free Folder, 
ag etc., ready 

ir 


"7 you. Send & 
—_ 4 postal for it now. 
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Champion Milk Cooter Co., Box10 Cortiand, N.Y. 
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Systematic Fight on Cholera 

In controlling hog cholera the 
trouble has always been that no mat- 
ter how careful one man is, some of 
his neighbors will be a little less care- 
ful and will nullify his best efforts at 
sanitation. No contagious disease 
|ean ever be controlted until all of 
ithe people work together with the 
| idea of keeping it down. In the case 
of hog cholera, it is not that men 
willfully spread the disease, but 
through lack of understanding of it 
they do unintentional damage to their 
neighbors. 

A method is to be undertaken in 
Kansas which should have a decisive 
| effect in controlling cholera. The 

agricultural college has made an 
agreement that whenever 150 farm- 
}ers in a solid district agree to co-op- 
erate and be governed by strict regu- 
lations, the college will supervise 
vaccination and thorough disinfection 
throughout the district. Every hog 
will be vaccinated, whether sick or 
not, and the farmer will pay the 
cost of the serum. ’ 
Report Immediately 

Whenever a hog is ailing the 
farmer must report to the college im- 
mediately, so that no disease will 
have a chance to do more than very 
local damage. A veterinarian from 
the college will supervise the vac- 
| cination and sanitation in the district 

and make suggestions as to the feed- 
| ing and care of the animals. One 
|} section seven miles long and four 
miles wide is already making ar- 








of similar size will be ready 
soon. - Systematic work like this 
should be effective and show some 
| tangible results, perhaps pointing the 
way to the ultimate eradication of 
disease. 
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Green Crops for Sheep 


Sheep are most at home in pasture 
fields. They feed not only on the ten- 
der grass blades, but they strip weeds 
and other foul plants of their leaves 
and branches. They are in truth the 
plant scavengers of the farm. When 
turning to pasture from dry feed lots 
the change should be made gradu- 
ally. An afternoon is best when no 
moisture is on the grass. After feed- 
ing on this pasture for a short time, 
return the flock to the yard. Repeat 
in this manner for a few days, and 
| little, if any, digestive disturbances 
; will arise. After four or five days 
the sheep will be accustomed to green 
feed. 

Sheep should have a change of 
pastures. Kept on the same land in 
the same field year after year, with- 
out change, the pastures become foul, 
| disease lurks in the soil and danger- 
ous parasites accumulate. For these 
| reasons sheep should be changed fre- 
quently from fisid to field from year 

to year, and except in the case of 

well established permanent pastures, 
crop rotation should be followed so 
that the fields may be clean of dis- 
ease and parasites and may be ever 
| fresh with new growing grass crops. 
a good part of the country tim- 

and clover with redtop and al- 
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| rangements to begin this system and, 
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sike or white clever occasionally 
mixed, comprise much of the pastur~ 
land. Blue grass is the stand-by of 
the old grazing sections. In addition 
to it, other crops may find a place 
and may be profitably grown. Rye 
furnishes excellent grazing in the 
spring before the clovers, alfalfa and 
blue grass are available. 


Hand Sicmien Butter 


0. 8S, COFFIN, 





RICHLAND COUNTY, ILL 

The butter made at our creamery 
and which took first prize for south- 
ern Illinois was from hand separa- 
ted cream, that is to say, the cream 
was separated on the farm. This 
cream was two days old when re- 
ceived at the creamery. The test 
that day was fairly good. The cream 
was run direct to the churn and 
churned the same day it was re- 
ceived. The churning temperature 
was 57 degrees. About 25 minutes- 
were required to bring the butter. 
The buttermilk was drawn as soon as 
the churn was stopped and the but- 
ter was washed with one water, the 
churn being given 12 revolutions 
The temperature of the wash water 
was 58 and the temperature of the 
buttermilk when it was drawn off 
was 59. I used about 1% ounces of 
salt to the pound of butter. 

The butter showed a good body 
and a good grain. A small amount 
of butter coloring was used to give 
it the proper tint. I don’t know the 
exact amount of acid the cream con- 
tained as I used no acid test. 


Keeping Milch Goats 


B. W. H. 





Having noticed in the journals de- 
voted.to rural and suburban life, a 
number of-articles on the milch goat, 
in the past six months, I wish to add 
a bit of my own experience as it. may 
help others, who are trying to solve 
that vexing question, The high cost 
of living. The keeping of milch 
goats will cut the high cost of living 
of one very important item and that 
is milk. Milk, to be good and 
wholesome, should be free of tuber- 
culosis and that is an ailment that 
the goat is not subject to. The milk 
is equal to, and I consider it better, 
than the best of cow milk. 

The cost of keeping a goat where 
you have to buy all the feed, amounts 
to about 5 cents a day. Six months 
of the year the cost is practically 
nothing if you have a lawn or some 
back land where the grass grows, 
as that will keep them very nicely. 
No grain is necessary when they can 
have all the grass-they want. Goats 
should not be tethered on the same 
spot two days in succession; it is 
better to give them about 8 feet of 
rope or light chain and shift them 
once a day. 

A goat that will give 2%. quarts a 
day is considered a very good one. 
Of course there are those that give 
more, but they are fewer than those 
that give less, The Toggenburg and 
Saanen breeds are considered the 
best milkers adapted to this climate. 

















Raw Ground Lime 


For use in stable gutters.as an absorbent. 


| f. E. Conley Lime Co., Dept.!, Utica, N.Y. 


the western state fairs. He 


Yorkshire Sire Showing Great Scale 


This individual is Davidson’s Model, champion of his breed at one of 
possesses a long form, depth and levelness 


from shoulder to hip, which are cardinal points in this breed. 
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Barns, Stables and Dairying 
GEORGE E. IIULL, MERCER COUNTY, PA 

In building my barn I adopted the 
narrow barn 35 feet wide and long 
enough for the stabling of all of the 
cows in two rows. One of the first 
essentials to a proper stable sanita- 
tion is the easy admittance of ample 
sunlight from the sides through am- 
ple space allowed for liberal win- 
dows. And in modern barn building 
the health-giving influence of ample 
sunlight to a dairy herd must not be 
lost sight of. . 

Tuberculosis seldom, if ever, starts 
in stables into which ample. sunlight 
is admitted; but always on the con- 
trary, where the stables are dark 
and damp, with poor ventilation. 
Sunlight is a germ destroyer, it is 
cheap, and only needs means of get- 
ting into our homes and into the 
stables to do its good and priceless 
work in its health-giving influence. 
If it was sold at a price commensu- 
rate with its value by intelhgent 
agents who were capable of rightly 
convincing the owners of homes, as 
well as the owners of dairy herds, 
ef its value as a preventive against 
tuberculosis, we would’ be tumbling 
over each other in our endeavor to 
get what we could of it. 

Saving Steps in the Barn 

Barn or stable window glass should 
not be set in sash with putty, but 
should be held in place by slots cut 
in the sash, Placed in this way 
they are easily removed or individual- 
ly raised for ventilation, or replaced 
when broken. When a glass is bro- 
ken it is so much easier to slip an- 
other glass into a slotted sash than 
to get putty and replace the glass 
this way. When I built my barn 
eight years ago, I tried to obviate the 
mecéssity of taking any more steps 
than was necessary in doing the barn 
chores, and to concentrate all of the 
ehore work under one roof. Many a 
farmer has worn himself out in 
traveling around among a set of 
farm buildings inconveniently scat- 
tered over too much territory. 

I endeavored to arrange also this 
inside of my stables so as to avoid 
lost space in unnecessary cross al- 
leys and inconvenient means of feed- 
ing through awkwardly located silos, 
ill-managed feed alleys, feed man- 
gers, etc. All things considered, I 
decided on a plan and built a barn 
35 feet wide in side measurement and 
100 feet long, the horse stable oc- 
cupying the end next to the road and 
gravel walk to the house. The two 
silos occupy the rear end with the 
feeding alley extending from the 
partition with sliding doors in the 
rear of the horse stable, through the 
_two rows of cows facing in and be- 
tween the rows and down through 
the sliding doors into the silo room 
and between the two sflos.° 

The silo cart can be pushed from 
the silo room through the alley be- 
tween the rows of cows and fed 
from it. The grain is fed in the 
Same way. No steps are lost. In 
each stable, in the rear of the herd 
is a walk 5 feet wide between the 
wall and the gutter. The gutters are 
#4 inches wide and 9 inches deep, 
and are ample for their require- 
ments. During all of the time that 
the herd is stabled, absorbents are 
daily put into the gutters to take up 
the liquids. For this purpose the 
fitter from the horse stables is taken 
which has served as bedding during 
the night before. The entire base- 
ment is cemented a dead level, ex- 
eepting a fall of 1% inches in 4 feet 
ender the stock. The silos are set 
en a level base of cement. 

I want my dairy herd to stand 
with their hind feet on the edge of 
the gutter. Im order to have them 
@o this, the mangers are so made 
that they are adjustable or will slide 
backward or forward between posts 
which support the upper part of the 
barn and to which they are held fast 
by hooks and staples. These adjus- 
fable mangers have gangs of four 
stalls each and are adjusted to a 
proper distance from the gutters, so 
Bhat the part of the herd occupying 


the mangers will stand with their 
hind feet on the edge of the gutter 
and keep clean. This feature of 
stable stalling is satisfactory to me, 
and many dairymen who have come 
to see my barn plan have expressed 
their approval of it. 

The mangers are made with backs 
which flare back and into the feed 
alley. They have siat fronts, the 
slats being upright with a 16-inch 
trough in the bottom, and into which 
grain or silage slides down the flar- 
ing backs from the feed alley. No 
member of the herd can throw out 
hay or feed of any kind, nor can it 
disturb the neighbor’s feed. Chains 
are used for ties. The entire upper 
part of the barn is used for the 
storage of hay. In storing hay a 
horse hayfork is used. Commencing 
at the rear end next to the silos, one 
bent is filled at a time clear to the 
roof; another bent is then taken un- 
til the capacity is taken. Last year 
I stored 120 tons of hay under slate 
roof in our barn. 


The Milk Market 


The exchange rate remains at 3%c 
p at for Grade B and 3c for Grade 
C to the farmer in the 26-c zone hav- 
ing no station charges, or $1.71 and 
$1.61 respectively p 40-qt can delivered 
in New York. At the time of writing 
it was uncertain aghether the rates 
would change on May 1. The reduced 
demand due to the Jewish holidays 
made it difficult to estimate the actual 
condition of the market. Warm 
weather would mean no change, while 
cool weather would spell a cut. There 
was considerable sour milk the latter 
part of last week, owing to the feel- 
ing of necessity for economizing in 
the use of ice. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Apr 
26 were as follows: 





Milk Cream 
45,254 2,492 
9,717 572 
15,650 


Erie eeeeeeeeeeteeeteae 
Susquehanna eecsecessee 
West Shore 
Lackawanna .ececssers 
N Y C (long haul)... 
NY Clines (short haul) 
Ontario .cccccccccccces 
Lehigh Valley ..ecccee 
Homer Ramsdell line .. 
New Haven .eccccccves 
Other SOUTCES ..eeceees 


oc ccccc cece ee eG, 004 


ceccceccces 1,220 
1,870 
1,727 

58 
3,023 
1,727 

4 


0 
105 
28 


Totals 12,862 


Comparing Corn and Cane Silage— 
In an experiment now in progress at 
the Kansas experiment station,- si- 
lage made from sorghum is being 
compared with corn silage for feed- 
ing dairy cows; 18 cows are_in the 
trial divided into three groups of six 
each. They receive a standard grain 
ration and alfalfa hay besides the 
silage allowance. Last year the cows 
gained weight when they were 
changed from corn to sorghum si- 
lage and lost weight again when put 
back on corn silage. The experiment 
is being carried on to confirm those 
results. . . 


1,859 





Encouraging—We are situated in 
one of the best dairy sections in New 
York. The outlook for milk is good. 
About 75 patrons send milk to our 
factory, which is run on a co-opera- 
tive basis. Our patrons all sign a 
contract for one year and agree to 
deliver their milk at such times as 
stated, and that this milk shall be 
strained and thoroughly cooled be- 
fore being brought to the factory. 
Last year we received 6,754,077 
pounds of milk and 188,269 pounds 
of cream. Our skim milk is sold to 
a dry milk company and pumped to 
their plant. The average price for 
milk is $1.75 net per 100 to the pa- 
trons. This year. we paid. patrons 45 
cents per pound for butter fat in 
January and 50 cents in February.— 
[H. W. Ayers, Delaware County, N Y. 


Philadelphia Wholesale Milk—The 
executive committee of the interstate 
milk producers’ essociation has fixed 
the wholesale price of milk for May 
in Philadelphia at 4% cents per quart 
until further ‘notice. 


Mention A A When You Write 
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first ever since. 


exclusively. 


NEW YORK 


straight from the 


shoulder message to 
separator buyers 


Beware of separator salesmen who claim that their machine 
is “just like the De Laval” or “as good as the De Laval.” 

Such claims are all absolutely false. 

Such imitators juggle with words. 

Instead of putting into their machine the experience and 


the workmanship and the material 
necessary to make a cream separator 
anything like as good as the De Laval, 
they find it cheaper and easier to 
“claim everything” and make a 
bugbear of “price” to keep the 
buyer from discovering the mechani- 
cal shortcomings of their machines. 

They go on Barnum’s theory that 
the people like to be fooled and they 
don’t care how they get your money 
just so long as they get it. 

It is unfortunate that the sepa- 
rator business should be burdened 
with such unfair business methods 
but since it is it behooves every 
prospective separator buyer to use 
care and good judgment in the 
selection he makes. 


Look well to the demonstrated ability of the concern that makes 
the machine to build a good separator. 
whose makers have had little separator experience, or who are 
constantly changing from one makeshift type to another. 

Talk with separator users who have learned by experience. 

The more you investigate the more you will find that there 
is one and only one separator that stands in a class-all by itself, 

It was the pioneer cream separator in 1878 and it has been 


Avoid buying a machine 


You will find that more machines of this make are being sold 
than all other makes combined. 
You will find that 98% of the world’s creameries use it 


You will find that every user of this machine is a booster. 


You will find that its makers are so confident of its superiority 
that you may have a free trial of it alongside any other machine 
and judge for yourself as to which machine will serve you best, 


This machine has over 1,500,000 satisfied users. 
It will serve you best, save you most and last the longest. 
If you want to be sure of making a good bargain buy a 


De Laval Cream Separator 
THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 











shod with? 
well’’ 
est strains. 
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Not ‘cheapest 
regardless of qual- 
ity but the des/ 
nail in the wor 
at a fair price. 
Any shoer can af- 











of 


Is This Your Nail 


the kind your horses are 


The.check mark on the face 
—— bese Gore that 3 is a 
= well’’nail, Every ‘‘Cape- 

I” is marked that way. 

You ought to have‘'The Cape- 

well’’ nail used. 


They hold a 
horse’s shoes under the sever- 


They are had again as strong 
as any other nail made. 
Easiest to drive and absolutely safe. 
Wise owners of horses insist upon the 
use of ‘‘Capewell’’ nails, 
Remember the 
mark on the head 
World's 
leading horse nail 
—a check mark. 
Reason Why 
Booklet Free. 


THE CAPEWELL HORSE NAIL CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
Largest Makers of Horse Nails in the World 


the 











Clean Milk 


By 5. D. BELCHER, M.D. ; 
In this book the author sete-forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria frem 











CALVES 


THOUT MILK 


He as 
J, We BARWELL WAUKEGAN 111. 


























” The ~~ Tariff Bill and the Farmer 


Present and Prospective Tariffs 


SCHEDULE E—SUGAR, 

Present ‘ Prospective 
Raw sugar 75c p 100 lbs 65c—free 

Maple sugar and syrup 4c p lb after 3 years 

SCHEDULE F—TOBACCO 

Wrapper tobacco $1.85 p lb 

Filler leaf 35¢ p lb 
SCHEDULE G—FARM PRODUCTS 
Cattie less than 1 yr o}d. $2 p hd ae 
Mature cattle 27%% ad val 10% 
F Free 
Swine Free 


catile ree 

$1.50 phd 
Horses and mules valued at o- 
107 
109 


1.85 p Ib. 
35e p Ib. 


$150 or less $30 p hd 
Over $150 ve ad val 
Sheep, mature 1.50 Pp fo 
hese. under 1 yr old “4 
Bar 30¢ p Mae of “ Ibs 
Barley, ma malt 45c p bu of 34 Ibs 
Barley, pearled, patent or Suutlea 
2c p lb 
$3 p ton 
lie p bu of = = 
25% ad val 
Corn l5c p bu of 56 Ibs 
Cornmea) 40¢ p 100 Ibs 
Oa As p bu 


Broom corn 
Buckwheat, 
Buckwheat flour 


ts 
Oatmea) and rolled a» le p lb 


ax! bu of 56 lbs 
Carret, beet (except sugs), pars- 
nip, turnip, rutabaga seed 4c p lb 
Cabbage 
traw $1.50 p ton 
Fresh vegetables % ad val 
Apples, peaches, quinces, cher- 


ries, plums, pears, green or ripe 
25¢ p bu 


Edible berries, le p at 
Grapes, 25¢ p cubic foot of capacity 
8 nie foot oe 

nea pples ic p cubic 
yon 4 4c p lb ° 


monds 
berts ont os aa 3 5 Ib ° 
cp ib Free 


Bacon and ha 
Fresh beef, veal. 2 mutton jamb, pot 
1¥%c p lb Free 
Extract of meat - 
Lard 4c Dp Free 
Poultry ‘ le 
2c 


Tallow 
Rice, cleaned lc 


30e p bu 
10¢'p bu 


%o 


a “tf 
Butter and substitutes 6c p Ib 30 p lb 
Cheese and substitutes EA 
Fresh milk 
apa cream Fret ree 
lreserved or condensed milk 4 

45¢ D 25e p bu 

Beets 10% 


Beans 

Sugar beets 5% 
Prepared vegetabl po 
Cabbages 

Cider 

Kegs 

Hay 

Honey 


ad val 


Hops 
Onions 
Garlic 
Peas 
Potatoes 
Onions 


16c p Ib 

40c p bu of 57 Ibs 

lc plb 

25c p bu of 60 Ibs 

25c p bu of 60 lbs 
40c p bu 

SCHEDULE K—WOOL 


Class 1, merino, mestiza, metz, 
or metis lle p Ib 
Chass 2, satoasten, Cotswold, Lin- 
Down wi 


cols, 
Canada long wools 12c p Ib 
Class 3, Douskoi, native South 
American, Cordova, Valpa- 
raiso, Smyrna, Russian camel's 
hair. Value 12c or less, duty 4c p lb 
Value more than 1 


Ib, duty Te p lb 
le p Ib less than on 
skin. 





Wools on skin, 
same wool 
Shoddy, 25c¢ p tb. 
An asterisk (*) indicates precise rate not at hand. 


What the Situation Is 


Lower tariff is here. In common 
with other people, farmers expect 
this. But having “carried” protection 
so long, farmers now maintain that 
they should not be unfairly subjected 
to the competition of Canada, South 
America, Australasia and the tropics. 

Certain provisions of the tariff bil! 
now pending in congress gravely 
threaten the welfare of American 
farmers. Especially is this true of 
the farmers in our middle _ states 
and in other sections of the country. 
A glance at the accompanying table, 
which shows the reductions in duties 
proposed, tells the story in a nutshell. 
Just what you can do, Mr Farmer, to 
prevent this injury to your welfare 
is suggested at top of last column on 
this page. A petition to congress and 
hints for a letter to your United 
States senator at Washington also ap- 
pear hereon. The above comparative 
table in this article presents the facts. 
Whether this injustice shall be con- 
summated or prevented now depends 
largely upon YOU. 

Grain Growers Threatened 

One of the rankest features is the 
proposal to reduce the duty on all 
small grains from an average of 25 
cents a bushel down to 10 cents, while 
at the same time transferring to the 
free list flour, meal, or all forms of 
grain in a milled state. 

The effect of this would be noth- 
ing less than disastrous to American 
grain growers, and to our whole do- 
mestic grain milling industry. If this 
policy becomes law, every bushel of 
grain produced in Canada, South 
America or Australia may come into 





the United States duty free in the 
form of flour or meal. This would 
annihilate all the smaller flour ana 
grain mills in the United States. 
Probably a few of the largest milling 
concerns could survive by confining 
their business to the grinding of 
Canadian grain in bond for export, 
since no duty would be imposed upon 
such grain. The reduction proposed 
applies to buckwheat and rye, as well 
as to oats, wheat or corn, 

The effect would be to reduce by 
10. cents a bushel or less the price 
that our American grain growers would 
receive for their grain. Whether they 
would have to sacrifice the full 10 
cents on each bushel or whether the 
differential against them would be 
somewhat less than that, would de- 
pend upon prevailing crop and mar- 
ket conditions, 

The Sugar Producing Industry 
would also be most seriously affected, 
The rapid development of our do- 
mestic beet sugar industry proves that 
under a righteous policy it would 
not be many years before American 
farmers were receiving for this new 
crop the 100 million dollars still paid 
out annually for imported sugar. 
And if there is any one thing more 
than another that American agricul- 
ture requires and demands, it is just 
such a new and profitable crop to put 
more money into our farmers’ pock- 
ets, and to encourage better farming, 
dairying, and live stock, with conse- 
quent lower prices to consumers 
thereof: 

Anything like free 
probably destroy the 
of raising sugar cane and manufac- 
turing sugar therefrom. The magni- 
tude of this industry in Louisiana is 
not comprehended in other parts of 
the country. Nearly one-third of the 
total population of Louisiana is di- 
rectly dependent upon the cane sugar 
industry of that state. The importance 
of the cane crop in parts of Texas 
and all along the gulf coast is very 
great. 


would 
great industry 


sugar 


Free Wool 
will evidently be insisted upon by 
both house and senate. Its advocates 
aver that under high duties the num- 


ber of sheep and crop of wool have 


steady decline, that only a 
small number of farmers 
keep sheep, and that the price of 
woolen goods has long been main- 
tained at artificially high values, 

Of course there is a valid answer 
to all this from the sheep growers’ 
standpoint. And every farmer who 
takes this view, and all who share in 
it should do everything possible to 
prevent free wool. There are valid 
reasons for reducing the duties on 
woolen goods, but the reduction on 
domestic wool should be only in the 
same proportion. It must be admit- 
ted that there has been a great de- 
cline in sheep husbandry in the 
southwest during the past 10 years. 
But it is possible for our southern 
states alone to produce all the lamb 
and mutton the American people con- 
sume, and no small part of the wool. 

The Tobacco Schedule 
is about right. The duties upon im- 
ported tobacco leaf remain un- 
changed. This applies to leaf for 
wrapping cigars as well as for filling 
cigars. 

Since the 


shown a 
relatively 


United States produces 
practically all the heavy leaf tobacco, 
such as is used for plug, smoking and 
cigaret purposes, the only interest our 
tobacco growers have in this schedule 
is that the present duty be main- 
tained upon wrappers and fillers. It 
is proposed to do this, and thus main- 
tain the revenue, while affording pro- 
tection to the cigar leaf tobacco grow- 
ers of Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York 
and New England, as well as of 
Mississippi, Florida and other states. 
Lower Duties on Live Stock 

breeding stock from other 
been admitted free, in 
order to promote the breeding of bet- 
ter live stock in the United States. 
But for many years there has been 
a reasonable tariff upon all ordinary 
grades of young or old cattle, horses, 
sheep or swine. It is now proposed 
to greatly reduce all duties on live 
stock and the products thereof, and 
to admit free of all duty swine, milk, 
cream, bacon, hams and fresh meat. 

It is curious that, in the face of 
decreasing numbers of live stock of 
all classes, congress should seriously 
consider imposing additional discour- 


Fine 
countries has 





Copy the following on the top of a Jarge sheet of 
paper, or cut out and paste it on a eet of 
paper, get all signatures possible and for vard at 
earliest possible moment to either one of the sena- 
tors from your state 


A Petition to Congress 
for Justice to 
American Agriculture 


To the Honorable Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United 
States in Congress Assembled: 


We, 
voters 


the undersigned citizens and 


in the town of 


state of 
a Pe ee respectfully 
petition your honorable body to in- 
sure justice to the great agricultural 
producing interests of the whole 
United States in the consideration 
and enactment of the new tariff. 

If farm products, raw or whole, 
partly prepared or manufactured, are 
to be admitged free, then put manu- 
factures on ‘tthe free list Likewise 
if a duty its levied upon farm prod- 
ucts in an unmanufactured state, 
2 corresponding duty 11d be 
imposed upon the manufactured 
product. 

We respectfully protest against 
any form of revision that will reduce 
the present meager earnings of Ameri- 
can farmers, force down the value of 
their property, and compel farmers to 
pay lower wages for help. We be- 
lieve these contingencies can be 
avoided without injustice to the labor 
or capital employed in other ind@us- 
tries, and without injustice to con- 
sumers. 


county of. 


sho 


New York—James A. O’Gorman 
New York—Elthu Roct 

New Jersey—William Hughes 
New Jersey—James E. Martine 
Delaware—Henry A. Du Pont 
Delaware, Wiliam Saulsbury 


Maryland—William Purnell Jackson 





Names of the United States Senators from the Respective States 


A Letter to Your 
Senator 


name at The Senate, Washington, 


Address him by 
D. Mail at once. 


To the Honorable 
8. Senator. 
Dear Mr. 

Please prevent.injustice to farmers 
in tariff revision. We are not averse 
to some reduction-in duties, but pro- 
test against being dealt with unfairly. 

If farm products, raw or whole, 
partly prepared or manufactured, are 
to be admitted free, then put manu- 
factures on the free list. Likewise 
if a duty is levied upon farm prod- 
ucts in an unmanufactured state, 
a corresponding duty should be 
imposed upon the manufactured 
ites duct 

We respectfully protest against any 
form of revision that will reduce the 
present meager earnings of American 
down the value of 
their property and compel farmers to 
lower wages for help. The pres- 
bill would subject us to all these 
to the advantage of our 
Canadian competitors and other for- 
eigners. All this can be avoided 
without injustice to the labor or capi- 
tal employed in ofher domestic In- 
dustries and without injustice to 
American consumers. 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signature of writer.) 


farmers, force 
pay 
ent 
injustices, 


Maryland—John Walter Smith 
West Virginia—William E. Chilton 
West Virginia—Nathan Goff 
Pennsylvania—George T. Oliver 
Pennsylvania—Boies Penrose 
Ohio—Theodore E. Burton 
Ohio—Atlee Pomerene 








What You Can Do, Mr Farmer, 


TO PREVENT INJUSTICE TO YOUR INTER<- 
ESTS IN THE PENDING TARIFF BILL: 


1. Write a strong personal letter 
to one of the United States senators 
from your state. Better still, write 
to both of them. State your views in 
your own way, but briefly. The form 
letter herewith and other points on 
this page suggest ideas, some of 
which you can put into your letter. 
Or you can just copy our form, or 
cut it out and sign it; but your own 
views, written in ‘your own hand and 
language, will be more effective. 

2. Copy or cut out the petition to 
congress, get as many signatures as 
possible, and forward to your senator 
at Washington, D C, at the earliesi 
possible moment. , 

3. Induce others to imitate your 
example. Also agitate the subject in 
your local papers and wherever men 
do congregate. 

Above all, act! And act quickly! 
Why? Because the bill will probably, 
be jammed through the house in a 
few days, but there may be a chance 
for its more careful consideration in 
the senate. But even there, the time 
will be very brief, as there is a de- 
termination to enact the bill at the 
earliest possible moment, so that it 


may go into effect forthwith. 





agements upon the live stock industry 
by admitting live stock or their prod- 
ucts from other countries duty free 
or at reduced rates. 

This policy of discouraging the pro- 
duction of all meat and dairy prod- 
uce in the United States will, of 
course, enormously encourage the live 
stock and dairy imdustry in Canada, 
South America and Australasia. 

Instead of such a policy, the Amer- 
ican Agriculturist believes that every 
reasonable effort should be made 
to enormously increase the quality and 
quantity of live stock and dairy prod- 
ucts on American farms. It is cer- 
tainly true that not half the farms 
in the United States are now raising 
the live stock that they should carry. 

Fruits and Vegetables 
all come in for heavy reductions, 
go on the free list. Free potatoes will 
be bitterly resented by the growers 
of that crop. Many an American 
farmer did not receive over 25 cents 
a bushel for the potatoes he raised 
last year. Our southern growers of 
early truck for northern markets, 
and northern truck farmers also, will 
not relish being forced to compete 
with fruits and vegetables from Ber- 
muda, Cuba and all of the West In- 
dies, as well as from the tropical soils 
of the northern part of South 
America. 
The Farmer May Benefit 

to some extent from the fact that 
there have been added to the free 
list—lumber, wire for fencing and 
baling hay, hoop and band iron for 
baling cotton, coal, lumber and fish. 
If agricultural implements and har- 
ness are admitted free as proposed, 
it is not likely that farmers will profit 
thereby, as we do not now recall a 
single type of agricultural implement 
or harness made in any foreign coun- 
try that would be satisfactory to 
American farmvrers. 

We cordially approve of admitting 
free lumber in most of its forms, 
though some farmers and others who 
own forests in the United States will 
resent having lumber duty free. But 
the tremendous consumption of lum- 
ber, not only in the United States but 
throughout the world, is destined to 
maintain high prices for it. And it 
is not wise to offer too great induce- 
ments to continue the present terri- 
ble destruction of forests. It may be 
also that farmers will benefit to some 
extent by the reduced duties on man- 
ufactured goods which they buy. 

Unfair to Agriculture 

The idea of the pending bill seems 
to be to place the American manu- 
facturer on a cempetitive basis with 
the foreigner. But so far as certain 

{To Page 610.] 
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This brings to each subscriber of American Agricul- 
turist the backing, protection and help of Orange Judd 
Company’s national organization, large resources and 
75 years’ experience. Each subscriber is entitled to 
receive, through this department of American Agri- 
eulturist, free upon request, answers to questions about 
business matters, financial advice, or other helps in 





eommercial affairs. 


How to Use the the Savings Bank 


How can I inv est mon money in the sav ings 

bank? Should I die leaving * wommed there, 
ean the bank hold it?—{K. F 

The rights of depositors are very 
closely safeguarded by the banking 
law of.each state. The strictly mutua: 
co-operative savings bank is hardly 

. known in the west and south, 
compared to the number and 
wealth of the mutual savings 
banks in the middle and New Eng- 
land states, You can deposit money in 
any commercial bank, trust company 
or savings bank by going to the insti- 
tution in person and arranging with it 
to receiye your deposit, or you can do 
this business by mail. Some of these 
institutions have many thousands of 
mail order accounts. If you die leav- 
ing money in a bank, the bank holds 
it subject to the order of your estate, 
and it is be apportioned as you pro- 
vide by will or as fixed by the law on 
such subject. 

How One Case Was Fixed Up 

I have your letter and also one from 
the Whiting nursery company, inclosing 
draft to settle my claim, I am grateful 
to you for the very satisfactory settle- 

ment. I want no better evidence of the 
reliability and integrity of Northwest 
Farmstead than has been furnished me 
in your persistent offers to adjust this 
matter. I inclose my check to extend 
my subscription to the “old reliable 
Orange Judd.”—{Carl E. Armeling, Bas- 
in, Wyo. 

These trees were shipped in good 
faith by our advertiser, but. were d>- 
stroyed by a state inspector at desti- 
nation. The nurseryman desired the 
consignee to bring suit, so that a test 
case could be made of the inspector's 
authority. However, our advertiser, 
the nurseryman, promptly refunded 
when informed by us that it did not 
seem fair to expect our subscriber to 
take the initiative in court proceedings. 
A similar test case brought by a nurs- 
eryman in Indiana against a Colorado 








inspector has been decided in the 
United States district court in the 
murseryman’s favor. The Colorado 
fruit growers contended that ‘their 


estate inspector was right in burning 
the trees, because the shipment had 
crown gall and other dangerous dis- 
eases; that corn gall made its way 
through irrigation and was a fatal 
malady even though its work was 
slow, The verdict awarded the nurs- 
eryman $152, supposed to be the ac- 
tual value of the stock destroyed. 


Guarantees Mean What They Say 


I have noticed that advertisements in 
some papers contain guarantees so broad 
and so indefinite that they don’t mean 
anything, while I notice that in Orange 
Judd@’s American Agriculturist Week- 


lies hae have made these same 
advertisers modify their guarantee, so 
that the subscriber can be sure just 


what the advertiser is guaranteeing. I, 
for one, have more confidence when an 
advertiser says “permanent guarantee 

nst defective parts or workmanship; 
guch parts replaced without charge” = 
than when the advertiser says, “absolute 
gatisfaction guaranteed for a lifetime.” 
{B. W. C, 

We are indeed giad our subscribers 
have noticed how careful we are 
about printing advertisers’ guarantees. 
To every advertiser who wants to 
print a guarantee in his adv, we say 
this: That we believe that guaran- 
tees of unlimited time, unless they are 
specific, give rise to misunderstanding 
with our subscribers, and for that 
reason we can’t accept any guaran- 
tee which apparently makes any. kind 
of an overstatement. We insist that 
all advertisers must carefully define 
the exact nature and terms of every 
guarantee printed in an advertise- 
ment in our weeklies. In short, we 
won’t print a guarantee for an ad- 
vertiser unless we are satisfied that 
the advertiser can and will comply 
exactly with the terms of his guaran- 
tee. For instance, we would not al- 
low an advertiser to print that he 
guaranteed his roofing for 15 years, 
until we had found that his roofing 
had been used at an experiment sta- 
tion for 15 years, and was = good. 

* * * & 


First Prove You Are ii 

I have your letter asking for refer- 
ence before inserting the advertisement 
I sent you. Have lived here for 20 
Years, have advertised in other farm 
papers, and if you do not think I am 
good why leave the ad out.—{W. R. 

Our advertising department fre- 
quently receives such lIetters. But 
when a writer understands that our 
demand for reference is made in the 
interest of our subscribers, they are 
very glad. to “come across.” nder 
our. guarantee, (printed in, fine print 


.ing 





BUREAU 


at top of first column on _ editorial 
page every week), we agree to make 
good ali losses incurred by our sub- 
scribers in dealing with advertisers 
whose announcements we allow in 
our columns. That these losses are 
practically negligible, is due to the 
fact that we investigate all advertis- 
before inserting it. Long expe- 
rience proves that advertisers and all 
our subscribers appreciate this sort 
of service, because it is to their mu- 
tual advantage. 


Buying a Patent 

I have a chance to buy a one-third 
interest in a patent that bids fair to be 
very profitable. 

This patent is upon an improve- 
ment of a machine in general use. 
But the machine is a good one as it is, 
the improvement is not enough to 
warrant users going to any great ex- 
pense to adopt it, and the only other 
market for the device would be to 
sell it to the manufacturers who con- 
trol the machine. If they were in- 
terested at all they would probably 
pay only a price that would hardly 
cover the cost of patents and models, 
A patent in effect is simply a regis- 
tering of an idea, To develop the 
idea to market the device to protect 
it from competitors, and to do all this 
so as to make a profit, involves many 
factors. Not one patent in a hundred 
is by itself worth a hill of beans, To 
evolve profit from a patent may be 
a long, costly, complicated process. To 
put money into an undeveloped patent 
is not investing, it’s gambling. 

Be Just and Fair 

What few complaints subscribers 
have occasion to make to us con- 
cerning their relations wth our ad- 
vertisers usually prove to be honestly 
stated and are settled without diffi- 
culty. But some time azo we re- 
ceived a claim from a farmer, not a 
subscriber, against a concern that had 
advertised nearly two years azo. Pa- 
tient investigation proved that the 

[To Page 610.] 


FOR BUSINESS FARMERS 


EGGS AND POULTRY 
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SEEDS AND NURSERY STOOK 























WHITE INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, Spencer strain, | STRAWBERRY 4 
esgs §6$2+ 12. Avconss, great jaying strain, exes 000; asparagus $3 per 1000 siforal Priv ye “4 
$1.50 per I. W. ANDERSON, Deihi, N Y¥. a6 f . os ae yo Te a eS oe fem 
per ner ains. 
STRONG BABY [ny oe Reds, Rocks, its gearensees, $m re “GAEDE 
from th bred stock. Delivery guaranteed. cn E TING, Selbyvil 
Circular. WESLEY “GRINNELL, Sodus, N Y. 
WANTED—Live poultry. State kind, breed, :, CABBAGE, BERETS, LETTUCE, $1 per 1909. 
wolatt. number, price pound. ‘Also baby pigs, com mato plants ‘hh. 50 per 1000. Caulifiowers, athe 
bree|, price pair. BOX 33, Campgan, N J. ey Send for price list. J. C. > 
on a PURE } aad CHICKENS, ducks, 
Catalog free. BEL- DAHLIAS, my selections, 25 for $1. Gladiolus, 
GRADE POULTRY Fa ranM Mankato, Minn. mined, $1 100. Catalog. J. L. MOORE, Northboro. 
Alass. 
LIGHT BRAHMAS EXCLUSIVELY—Selected ez - 
$1, 100 $5. thoroughb ed A eos way: SOY BEAN SEED, Wilson variety. GRORGE 


$5. Hardy, 
STACK MOUNTAIN FARM, Norfolk, C 










MITCHELA, Vineland, N J 








90 VARIETIES poultry, dogs, ferrets, ptoyene, hayes, 
ete. Colored description 60 =page 10c 
BERGEY’S FARM, Bex F, Telford, Pa. 


BIG WHITE hes’ — free range, 
8S C W Leghorns, $1.50 15, $6.50 per 100. 
BGG FARM. Fayetic dv. Pa. 


eg TOMS. Rose Comb Brown, Single Comb 
te Leghorns’ eggs for hatching. PEARL, PHELPS 
FIELD. East Sromown, N Y. 


RINGLET BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK and Keller- 
strass White Orpington eggs. Write SUNNYSIDE 
FARM, Emporium, Pa. 





two year old 
BOYD 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


40% TO 75% SAVED ON AUTOMOBILE TIRES. 
Printed guarantee for 2500 miles with every tire. 
Generally run 3000 to 6000 miles. Every tire re-made 
by hand, free from imperfections and blemishes of all 









kinds. Our prices: 28x3 $6.87, 30x3 $7.35, —a 
$10.46, a $10.96, 34x4 $14.90; all sizes, 
makes. te for free catalog and price list, PRE te 
LESS TIRE! CO, 1588 (A) Broadway, New York. 











NEW PATENT—(Concrete fence post cheaper b—-] 
No nails, staples or stretcher used to 
Territory for sale. DESKINS & CAMPBELL. 









































MAMMOTH PEKIN, Indian Runner, Rouen dttcks logan, W Va. 
ond Wate Orpmaere Kegs, eleven $1. RUPRACHT 
~~ te EGGS, Shepherd’s strain. $1 setting, $5 R A 
hundred di Runn . HUGH BRINTON, 
ge, ns or ses : RUY THIS MAGNIFICENT FARM—Splendid farm 
ful village. where. there ti fine school, churches, mores: 
- - —~ —_ nite. $1.56 ! re r school, churches, stores 
Bene neds Fe pe 1h s WARREN ise milk market and macadam road. Soll is sandy 
per - my . . é . gravelly loam with clay subsoil, very productive. 
rker Ford, Never — as water at house and barns 
- - ag gee = = Springs and cre in pasture. Attractive 17 room 
15 BLUE ANDALUSIAN EGGS, by parcel post. $2. | }PUnSS 
- - . painted white. Basement cow m 40x90, 
Chet stack, tisfaction guaranteed. WM FOOTE, | horse barn 30x40, silo, hen house, hog house, gran- 
. ary ..- we 2 barns, all in good condition 
“= Maple orchard 1000 trees, evaporator and tools for 
S C BROWN LEGHORN EGGS 26 for $1, $3.50 | making syrup and sugar. Included with place are 
per 100. » ~ehen stock guaranteed. H. A. THATCHER, | 30 Holstein cows, 7 calves, 3 draft horses, 4 yearlings. 
Perulack, Must be sold on account of ill health of owner, He 
. will sacrifice everything for $12,500, terms §5000, 
BUFF ORPINGTON Boag 15 Bie 50 $3, 100 $5. balance mortgage at 57% Send for list of great 
White <a turkey eges 9 $2.50. W. LOTHERS, | southern New York farm bargains as is FARM 
Pe ulack, AGENCY, 215 Phelps Bidg, Binghamton, N Y, 
INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, English Walton strain, YEAR'S INCOME $1900. 180 ac 
cCAR'S I ‘ res equip; 100. 
pred to see, 1S eggs $1.50, 100 $6. WAKD STURGE, | Accident to owner forces big money-making on oes 
annibal, } ° full _ = Machine-worked flekis, 
a wr“ xe ¢ potato land, spring and brook-watered pas- 
f WYANDOTTE and S C White Leghorn ja 000 cords wood, lot of 
u * : timber; only two 
. ts apiece. MRS JAMES WHITCOMB to Village, five minutes walk to lake; 8-room Ry 
on, } spring wore: sm. poultry house, other buildings. 
neome ast year, but 
ENGIISH PENCILED, the true Indian Runner, | work it longer he will include, it’ taken at ente. 3 
the white eae kind, 15 eggs $1. WALLEN BROS, | cows, 4 yearlings, calves, hens, wagons, machinery and 


Harverville, Pa. 


IVE POULTRY wae. chickens, ducks, 
Ise ib. Telephone. GEORGE DYER, Marltoro, 
Tas. 








ROSE COMB 
Fess $1 per 15. MRS A. H 


BROWN LEGHORNS. pure bred. 
HAWKINS, Goshen, 





Ss C W LEGHORNS-—Raby 
Catclog. YARMOND POULTRY. 
Nd 


hicks, ock. 
F ARM “Cranford, 





25 VARIETIES—Turkevs. geese. ducks. chickens. 
Free catalog. B. F. KAHLER, Hughesville, Pa. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 625,000 People Weekly 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
in American Ag jcuiturist. At a co! of only SIX 
cents a word you can advertise anyiuing you wish to 
buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany eaca o ‘ler, a 
acivert'sement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 


of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT” will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a small 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the “Farmers’ ed advertising 
is only six cents a word each inserti 


Adcress, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


—— 
—— 











EGGS AND POULTRY 
Single Comb Waite, Buff 





THE BEST STRAINS of 


and Brown Leghovns. Bargains in eggs—l0 chicks 
from ‘setting, if not, another setting at half price. 
Also Buff Cothins ——» Bay = fowls and 
bantams’ egzs. rite wour Mention ricul- 
tu ret. EMPI RE POU LTRY YARDS. Fort 





wane cuces } rom Davis strain of 8 C W Leg- 
— = for size, 


8S C BLACK MINORCAS, 15 eggs Tic: high fertility, 
thoroughbreds. L. S. SPOFFORD, Martville, N ¥. 


WHITE ORPINGTONS, Indian Runner he 
N 











$1 per 12. FRED RUPRACHT, Fernwood 
WHITE LHGHORNS exclusively, day old 
chicks “$10 100. CHAS WHITNEY, Delta, 0. 
30 FISHEL 100 $5. 


WHITE ROCK EGGS $1.60, 
ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


CHICKS OF FOUR VARIETIES. Catalog free. 
BLUM HATCHERY, Chatfleld, 0. 


YARDS, Atglen, Pa. 
each. 








WHITE LECHORN 


1060 
chicks, ;3 weeks old, 45¢ . 





BUFF ORPINGTONS, eggs siz cents each. 8. 
RUARWIN, Fil'morg, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK Guces 9-10c. JOHN PETER- 
SON, Lake George, N Y. - 








PEARL or os EGGS, forty $2. L. 0. QUIG- 


LEY, Goshei, 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND-CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville. Pa. 


REGISTERED 
Prices, 





HOLSTEIN MALE CALVES at 
farmers’ fine individuals. Also 
cows at reasonable prices. F. H. RIVENBURGH, 
Mununsvilie, NY. 


REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
prices reasonable. JOS G. KENNEL, Atgien, Pa. 


as ENGLISH YORKSHIRES. ay stock all 
ages. BERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N ¥: 


FOR _a-aw pony, sound. GEO COURTNEY, 
Mercer. Pa. 























i.e 50 You Circular 
or “Sousek POU FARM, Mouat ANTED—BH yearling bull, weil bred. 
Bint, L FRANK HAMMOND. Tioga, Pa. 
EGGS, CHICKS, DUCKLINGS—Wyckoff White Leg- DOGS 
HS deci. Buckweeh “ate 10k"ataat ere o 
A wee nine ates eieven. BEAGLE PUPPIES, femal $3.50. ¥ fox 
‘monsters,”” Giant Toulouse nd pheasants. ale, BO WAL 
hound $8. Also beagle stud dog $25. GRO WALTER, 
Prices ; iid me and see C. VAN ALSTINE, Seren Valleys, Pa. 
oe - ——  f months old. large. good color, 
an bee ee sluced prices. Prom. tec: | from registered stock. Write LYMAN HALLADAY, 
ments, securely. packed. Write, describing your wants, Bedford, Mass, 


E. W. VouGHT. Route 7, Towanda, Pa. 


EGGS SECURELY PACKED FOR HATCHING 
from uy i. ™ re ae nok by sy geese. 
ekin ducks an ni te Rocks, $2 per setting. 
R. F. SEELEY, Waterloo, N Y¥. a “te 


EGGS—Buff Wyandottes, Buff Rocks, Indian Run- 
ners, $1 setting. Dark Cornish, Rouen, Muscovy, 
Swedish ducks $2 sett White Runner $3. H. &. 
LITTLE, Newburyport, Mass. 


100 SINGLE COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 
including our breeding pens, in ntities to sult "si 
each; heavy jaying strain. KSDORF FARM, 
Womelsdorf, Pa. 














FAWN AND WHITE Indian Runner 


ducks $6 
nT ae $11. 30 + Duck 
VIEW POULTR FARMS, 








eges 15 for $1. 
Shelltown, Md. 

WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS. chicken 
eggs. Catalog for 2 cent stam view tea wild gobbler 
from the mountains. VALLEY . Belle- 
ville, Pa. 

: ie oT PEKIN DUCKS, 160 egg strain. 
$1 , 86 100. Rose Comb Minoreas’ eags 
15, 33 5100. BROOK VIEW FARMS, Pulaski, 





Loe Se ee he eee 







































tools; $2100 takes everything, easy terms. Complete 

description of this and a 5l-acre lake-view farm ier 

$800, page 86, — 9 Farm Catalog 36," 
ST 


write today for copy. E. A. ROUT FARM 
AGENCY, Station i096. 47 West 34t 
Nassau St, New York. ibe 





MONTANA THE STATE OF OPPORTUNSTY. 
Unequaled agricultural and mineral wealth. Govern- 
ment statistics for ten years the highest average 
duction in yields, wheat, barley and oats; price Eto 
30 ‘ jollars oe ~, we aE payments; rellnauieh 
ments any rticulars, write JOSEPH r. 
SCHWAB, Po 0 on’ oon, Great Falls, Mout, 





NEW. JERSEY FARMS—Garden state farms, be- 


tween Philadelphia and New York, in good loc: 

om every ae oe successful formins. send he; 
arth ALBERT : 

DRESSER, Burlington, N *" - waiter 





VIRGINIA FRUIT FARMS. Also + farms 
ranging from’ $10 to $100 per rr baying te ° 
the investment. Catalog free. 

Va. 


CO, Charlottesville, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Salesmen and saleswomen. Hundreds of 
good positions now open paying from $1000 to $5000 a 
year. No former experience uired to get ene of 
them. We will teach you to be a high grade traveling 
salesman or saleswoman by mail in eight weeks and 
assist you to secure a ¢ position where you cam ~ 
earn good wages while you are searning practical sales- 
manship. Write today for full particulars and testi- 
movials from hundreds of men and women we have 











recently placed in good = ae ay also list goo! 
Positions open. Address office) NATIONAL. 
SALESMEN’S. TRAINING ABSOCIATION, Dept 203, 


Chicago, New Y K. c 
— _— ansas City, San Francisco, New 




















ve En Yd POSITIONS open to ae and — 


Slay ma af annual [petites sh 
th 
~~ ee < round ty 
u 


Write tely 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Rochester. 





FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOK tells of about 300,000 

protected positions in United States = 

sends of vacancies every year. 

“Washington, D C. 

WANTHOD—An industrious 
for fa 


two references when you write. . 
ER, Beaver Meadows, Pa. 7 


PARCELS POST means thousands 


in fer free list. FRANKLIN 
Rochester, N Y 


SITUATIOrS WANTED—MALE 
DO YOU NEED 
both with 


Just 
EARL HOPKINS, 











FARM HELP? We have young 
farmi who 





COLLIES. NELSON'S, Grove City, Pa. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 
LADIES !—Try the best self heating flat iron. 
returned if not satisfied. STANDARD SUPPLY 
Chatham, N Y. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


600 EARLY JERSEY WAKEFIELD, Charleston 


lants, ready for 
$1.25. G teed 





Money 
cg, 















r 
Ay THE JEWISH AGRIC 


CET T3 Second Avenue, New York 





I AM A STUDENT in Cooper Union, New York 





City, but want to work on a farm from May 15th te 
September Ist. I will give honest and — oe work . 
for reasonable over and above board 
Can furnish 1 erence. LLOYD KUE, "Tare 
STERLING PLACE, BROOKLYN, N ¥. 
WANTED—Position, single, American, w fore- 
man or head teamster un‘er pom years 
- st position. MARTIN L. RIDEOUT, Barre, 
ass. 





.000 Langdon’s Earliana and 
Jewel tomato plants. $2.50 i. 1000. ! 
sestdee and per 3 = 500 $9, 


500 $1. Potato 
lants ie per 1000, 500 Pi 3. $0,000 “Melipse and 

n beets $1.60. 40.000 Big Boston teseere $1.80. 
Traneplanted a toes. 


{000 Pen f me vitality. 
peppers ants ita lit 
List free of alt plants. ee Pa 
(Vegetable y J. ~-- UA 15 years), Chester, N J. 
Y Le et ty vigorous 


STRAWBERR 
fa ye of the earliest, latest. largest, Ae my 
ost productive varieties. Alpe le a varieties |g 

tree, raspberry. 


ee = boats ae maka" 








YOUNG MAN WANTS POSITION on farm. Wages 
net particular. R. GERWIG, Wilkinsburg, Pa. 


AGENTS 


AGENTS—$1T3 in 7. weeks 
liams, Tilinots. oe A 
tion in 


sales, 
—_ A MATIC JACK 
joomfield, Ind. 


GENTS—$24 a week New we er curry J 
horse in salt the time. , 















made 
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OHIO 


Ohio to Study Farm Finance 


Ohio has officially decided to make 
a thorough investigation of the agri- 
eultaral credit systems and land 
mortgage methods of European coun- 
tries. The legislature provided for 
the appointment of three men to go 
abroad with official representatives 
from other states in co-operation with 
the southern commercial congress, to 
five this subject immediate and care- 
ful consideration. American Agricul- 
turist, through many articles, has 
centered public opinion upon the value 
of this kind of co-operation in Ameri- 
can farming. During the past two 
years the popular mind has been made 
well acquainted with the results, aims 
and objects of these co-operative 
money systems. The aim now is to 
center public opinion so as to secure 
needed legislation, that small land 
owners and wage earners may com- 
bine their resources and secure proper 
credit to promote their enterprises 
just the same as large corporations 
and municipalities can co-operate in 
securing credits and loans, 

Gov Cox has appionted a very rep- 
resentative and able commission, con- 
sisting of Senator John Cunningham 
ot Gambrier, Representative W. M. 
Brown of Ashland, and Ex-Gov Her- 
rick of Cleveland. Senator Cunning- 
ham was born and raised on a farm, 











John Cunningham 


the same farm on which he now lives, 
was educated in the public schools 
and studied for a period in Kenyon 
college. After leaving college, he re- 
turned to the farm, went to work, 
paid his school expenses, and then 
formed a partnership with his father, 
which still exists. This firm, father 
and son, has made a_e specialty of 
corn, alfalfa and fat stock. This has 
brought young Cunningham to the 
notice of his fellow farmers and 
caused him to give many lectures be- 
fore farmers’ institutes on these sub- 
jects. Senator Cunningham is presi- 
dent of the Ohio corn improvement 
association, His text in all public 
matters has been the farm first, last 
and all the time. He is also active in 
civic and grange work, being master 











W. M. Brown 


of his county pomona grange. He is 
also vestryman of his church. Sen- 
ator Cunningham is chairman of the 
senate committee on agriculture in the 
present legislature and has given yeo- 
man service in agricultural legislation. 
There has never been a senator more 
active in the upper house for advanc- 
ing. agricultural interests than he. 

| Representative Brown is also a 
farmer,tandéparticularly .active.in the 


ee ee eee 


IN THE BUCKEYE STATE 








Herrick 
house of the present legisla- 
He is chairman of the com- 
mittee on agriculture. He is 39 years 
of age, was educated in the public 
schools, Savannah acadeniy and Ober- 
lin business college. He has been 
associated with agricultural interests 
of his community and state all his life. 
For many years he was inspector of 
commercial feeding stuffs of the state 
department of agriculture, having left 
that position to accept election to the 
legislature from an agricultural 
county. Mr Brown has’ extremely 
broad vision, is very energetic and a 
true representative of the people. The 
present legislature has done many 
splendid things for agriculture in 
Ohio. «It is due in large measure to 
the warm sympathy and active 
energy of Gov Cox, Senator Cunning- 
ham and Representative Brown. 

The third member of the committee 
to study farm credits abroad is Ex- 
Gov Herrick of Cleveland, a banker, 
but is interested in agriculture, and 
has centered his activity im recent 
years on problems that concern the 
wage earner and the agricultural in- 
dustries. He is actuated by the desire 
henceforth to direct his abilities and 
thought in the service of the people 
of the country. He has given close 
study to the farm credits’ systems of 
Europe, has delivered many addresses, 
written many papers and has ably 
seconded Herbert Myrick in the honor 
of bringing to the attention of the 
American people the value of better 
methods for the co-operative financing 
of agriculture. The commission ap- 
pointed from Ohio sailed from New 
York April 26. 


Ex-Gov 
lower 
ture, 





» Thoughtful F. arm Legislation 


The legislature just closing its work 


has “been ‘very thoughtful of Ohio 
agriculture, More constructive and 
progressive bills have been passed of 
interest to farmers than in any pre- 
vious 10 years, First, for instance, 
quail are protected. For a dozen 
years, at each session of the legisla- 
ture there has been introduced one 
or more bills to protect this splendid 
pird. This year one was passed, pro- 
tecting them for two years. There 
was recognized also the desirability 
of conserving our fur-bearing . ani- 
mals, The skunk was protected so 
that it can be slaughtered only by 
means of trapping, and this between 
December 15 and February 12. 

The health of live stock was also 
considered. Ohio is surrounded by 
states that have heretofore had laws 
regulating the importation of diseased 
animals. Ohio joins these states now 
and henceforth will require that all 
animals coming into the state must 
have a clean bill of health. No 
longer will the Buckeye :-.ate be the 
dumping ground of sick and diseased 
cattle. Hereafter the Ohio breeder 
will have protection. Now, all cattle 
coming into the state for breeding 
purposes must carry their certific<..: 
of health. Dairying and the breeding 
of dairy cattle is an important inter- 
est in the state, and large quantities 
of commercial feeding stuffs are re- 
quired. These have been more or less 
under lax and inefficient state regu- 
lation. From now on the commercial 
feeding stuffs, condimental stock and 
poultry feeds which are manufactured 
or sold within the state are placed 
under state regulation. 

One of the most important bills 
from the standpoint of an educational 
value is the stallion service bill. 
This requires that all stallions used 
as public breeding sires must be in- 
spected by a competent state veter- 
inarian and have a certificate issued 
by the agricultural department. This 
certificate sets forth all transmissible 
and physical defects, and all advertis- 
ing pertaining to the service of such 
stallions must bear a facsimile of this 
certificate, which must be posted in all 
places of service. 

The law. relative to the spraying of 
fruit trees now-in operation was found 


to exempt a person having 10 fruit 
trees or less, and besides, no one was 
delegated the authority to enforce 
the law. This law has been amended 
to cover an orchard of one or more 
fruit trees and requires the prosecut- 
ing attorney of the county wherein 
the orchard is to enforce the law at 
the request of the nursery and orchard 
inspection division. In spraying fruit 
trees it is found that some _ insecti- 
cides and fungicides placed on the 
market have little or no value, hence 
those using such found time and 
money wasted. A new law now re- 
quires that these insecticides and fun- 
gicides shall be licensed and _  in- 
spected, the state thus protecting the 
consumer. 

When cases of violation of the fer- 
tilizer laws were certified to the at- 
torney-general by the department of 
agriculture, he said that he could not 
bring prosecution, as the law was not 
specific to meet this objection. The 
fertilizer law has been amended so as 
to make it effective. In this same 
connection the licensing and labeling 
of agricultural, commercial limes is 
now required. Also there has been 
enacted into a law a bill that will fix 
standards of purities for agricultural 
cereals and seeds, defining noxious 
weed seeds and providing for the de- 
struction of screenings containing 
such weed seeds. The state grange 
very urgently insisted on the passage 
of this bill. 

Various Boards United 

Then there is the agricultural com- 
mission bill which provides for the 
consolidation of the dairy and food 
department, state department of ag- 
riculture, the board of live stock com- 
missioners, the Ohio experiment sta- 
tion, college of agriculture of the state 
university, the fish and game commis- 
sion, and the board of veterinary ex- 
aminers. Hereafter one commission 
composed of four members will have 
these various agricultural interests in 
charge. Three of the members are 
to be appointed by the governor, the 
fourth being the dean of the state 
agricultural college. This board re- 
places board with an aggregate mem. 
bership of 37. It is to have’ the 
functions exercized by the various 
boards and undeubtedly will secure 
greater service to people of the state, 
at the same time reducing the cost 
of operating expenses. Duplication 
and triplication which have been so 
conspicuous in the past and so ex- 
pensive will now be avoided. Prac- 
tically all agricultural interests are 
now in agreement that this will prove 
a wise measure. 

The strongest opposition comes 
from Paul North, a member of the 
present fish and game commission. 
He insists that he will endeavor to 
bring a referendum on this agricul- 
tural commission bill. It is a signif- 
icant fact that he is the general agent 
of a cartridge company and was one 
of the lobbying representatives of the 
cartridge company fighting the pro- 
tection of the quail; moreover, he is 
a bit sore through losing his board 
position, and will uose some revenue 
because the amateur sportsman of 
the cities will now not have an op- 
portunity to wander over farm lands 
in search of quail, many of whom 
send many shots in the direction of 
live stock, farm poultry and other 
farm game. With the opportunity to 
Hunt quail. now eliminated, the hun- 
dreds of cartridges. that each of 
these sportsmen have heretofore shot 
will now be lessened and Brother Paul 
will lose his commission. And right 
here is one of the “niggers in the 
woodpile,” if a referendum be de- 
manded. 

In conjunction with this construc- 
tive legislation in the interest of ag- 
riculture some 10 or 12 bills were 
passed, strengthening the dairy and 
food laws of the state, which in-turn 
will have a beneficial effect on agri- 
culture. A number of ditch laws 
were passed and others strengthened 
so that the drainage problem in many 
section of Ohio will be much more 
easily solved in the future. The 
Guthrie bill enables two or more 
counties. to jointly clean, widen or 
deepen streams which- pass through 
such counties and thus to form an 
outlet for the various ditch systems. 
Another bill provides for the organi- 
zation of drainage districts and for 
the collection of a tax frem all land 
owners in certain watersheds to build, 
open and repair ditches to furnish 
drainage for the district. 

Several good roads measures were 
enacted which wiil enable Ohio to 
stand in the lead of other states in 
way of good roads. Within the next 
10 vears it is possible for Ohio to have 
the best system in the union. These 
roads have been primarily arranged 
so as to provide outlets for trans- 
porting /farmers’ products. Chief 
among the road acts is the Hite bill 
that earries a half mill levy on all 
taxable property in the state. This 
fund will be used in constructing the 
main market roads. About 3% mil- 
lion dollars will be raised annually 
by this bil?. 

Another bill by Mr Hite provides 
for the dragging. of the roads and 
also provides means whereby a farmer 
who drags a.strip of road may. be paid 


American Agriculturist 
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for his trouble. in the encourage- 
ment of better agriculture and dem- 
onstration farming, the county agent 
plan was adopted and substantial ap- 
propriations were made for the work. 
As a whole agriculture of Ohio has 
fared better by this legislature than 
any time within a decade. Indeed, 
great agricultural progress has been 
started under way. 





Many Sales—Some folks have plant- 
ed oats and made garden in Ashtabula 
Co. Cattle are looking pretty well. 
Many public sales have been held in 
this county. Butter is 26 to 30c, eggs 
18c p doz, dressed hogs 10%e p Ib, 
chickens l3c, wheat $1 p bu, oats 34e, 
Horses and cows are high. 

Grange Active—The 
through Stark Co is just 
ing, since recent heavy 
have kept the ground too wet 
for polwing. The weather is stil 
e€ool with light frosts. There are very 
few oats sown, but some sod has been 
plowed for corn, Wheat is looking 
better than common for this time of 
year, and the meadows look promising 
for a fair crop. Most farmers in this 
county practice diversified farming by 
keeping some good cows, teams 
enough to do farm work, a few hogs 
or sheep, and rotate their fields from 
sod to corn, oats, wheat clover and 
timothy. The Fairmo unt grange at the 
last meeting had a class of over 30 in 
the first and second degrees, 

Only Gravel Left—Have had 
growing weather in Montgemery Co. 
Most farmers have finished sowing 
oats. Only a little plowing is dene. 
Sod ground is hard to plow. Most of 
the early potatoes have been planted 
during ‘the last week. Schools in this 
township are running 8% months, 
two weeks later than last year. The 
effects of the flood are stiil felt in the 
uplands for it is yet difficult for gro- 
cers to obtain supplies. Many farms 
in the Miami valley were washed 
away, nothing but gravel being left. 
There remains but one bridge on the 
Stillwater river between Covington 
and Dayton, a distance of not less 
than 25 miles. 

Fruit Injured—Weather- is warm 
and pleasant. Farmers are very busy 
preparing the ground for corn. Oats 
are sown. There was a fine prospect 
for all kinds of fruit, but the recent 
cold has destroyed much of it on low 
ground. Wheat is looking well. Most 
farmers have turned out stock to pas- 
ture. There is still a good demand 
for horses, cattle and. hogs. Haerses 
range from $100 to $175 ea, hogs 8c 
on foot and milch cows from $40 
to $60 ea. 

Still Sowing Oats—Licking Co was 
not injured to any great extent by 
floods, but the heavy rains have made 
the soil compact and hard to plow 
and prepare for planting. Some oats 
still being sown and some farmers 
are ready to plant corn. Wheat 
where sown early looks fine. Some 
fields are very spotted. Hay is very 
dull now, best timothy only $9 to $10 
p ton. Stock of all kinds is in de- 
mand at good prices. Farmers are 
opposed to the administration’s tariff 
policy. 

Apples Hurt—Farmers have been 
taking advantage of the fine weather 
in Clermont Co. Plowing for corn 
and sowing of oats. are the order of 
the day. Some potatoes have been 
planted. Orchards are being sprayed. 
Apples. have been hurt by cold winds 
recently. Pastures are coming out 
finely. Cattle iook unusually well, 
some already on pasture. A few 
farms are changing hands. Hay is 
$14 p ton, corn 6O0c p bu, eggs I4c p 
doz, butter 25c p Ib, butter fat 36e 
p 


busy season 
start- 
rains 


fine 


Wheat Looks Good—W eather is cold 
and everything late in Mendon Co. 
Have had terrible wind and rain 
storms and’ several fires that have 
caused much damage to stock and 
property and a few lives lost. Wheat 
still looks good, Little oats put in 
yet, but people are working as fast as 
they*can sowing timothy and clover- 
seed as that is the main hay crop 
here, with some alfalfa, There is not 
much garden made yet the soil has 
been too wet and cold. Not many hens 
are sitting, and incubator chickens are 
dying. Butter and eggs are still a good 
price. 

Five Farmer  Institutes—The new 
agri commission bill, just passed, pro- 
vides five farmers’ institutes in each 
county, instead ef four, as heretofore. 
The demand for these meetings in- 
creases, Nearly 300 independent insti- 
tutes, corn shows and poultry exhibits 
were held last winter, in addition to 
the 350 regular institutes. Over half 
a million people are reached by these 
agricultural meetings. Places desiring 
institutes for next season should make 
application at oncé™ 

Road, Cost $8500 Per Mile—Late 
season in Trumbull Co. Some oats 
sown, Many to sow this week. Wheat 
generally is fine, but some fields were 
injured by freezing and thawing dur- 
ing the winter. Cattle are in good de- 
mand. Dairy cows are $50 to $80 ea 
Dry cows. selling at 5% to 6c p Ib lw. 
Eggs 17 to 18c p doz, dairy butter, 

1 ‘ 
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good quality, is 28c p ib. Fowls are 
scarce at lic p lb. Milk at creamery 


is $1.50 p 100 ibs. The contractor has 
begun grading on good roads. The 
diagonal road northeast of Cortland 
at main line Erie railroad cropping to 


center of Johnston 3% miles cost 
about $8500 p mile. 
The 1914 Corn Show—The Ohio 


corn show to be held in 1914 will be at 
Mansfield next Jan, The exact dates 
have not yet been selected. The pre- 
mium list now aggregates $1268 im ad- 
dition to many trophy cups, The show 
Was an emphatic success, indeed the 
greatest in the history at. Lima last 
Jan, There ought to be more entries 
than ever for the coming show. A 
copy of the classification of premiums 
is now available and may be obtained 
from D. W. Galehouse, secretary 
Worcester, O. 

Wheat Fields Fine—aAll things date 
from the flood in Sandusky Co. Oats 
seeding is progressing rapidly. Ground 
plows very hard. More barley sown 
this year than usual. Most wheat fields 
are looking fine, also the clover, Pas- 
ture is short, but a good many have 
turned their’ stock out. The prospects 
are good for many more silos. Several 
new cream routes have been estab- 
lished this spring. Corn is 70c p 100 
lbs, eggs 15c p doz, butter 25 to 30c p 
lb, timothy hay $8 p ton, 

Building Silos—The Carson Brothers 
will build two more silos this summer 
and several other farmers in Meigs Co 
will build -silos. Farmers are buying 
more and better cows, and cream sells 
at a good price. Cows bring from $60 
to $100 ea, 6 weeks old pigs $6 to $8 p 
pr, eggs lic p doz, butter 25c p Ib. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Stallions for College 








The college of agriculture has re- 
ceived two. excellent stallions sent by 
the United bureau of animal 
industry to encourage breeding of ani- 
in the war de- 


States 


mais suitable for use 
partment. These stallions will be 
available for public service on liberal 


terms. Arrangements have been made 
to stand these horses at Morgantown, 
Cassville and Mt Morris. 

Miss Laura Bigelow, a former tech- 
er in the Fairmont public schools, will 
be the first teacher sent out under in- 
structions of the government to teach 
good roads in the pubiie schools, The 
good roads department at Washington 
is teaching a number of representa- 
tives who will go over the country in- 
troducing into the schools the govern- 
ment plan of building good roads, 

At the semiannual convention of the 
Panhandle beekeepers’ association at 
Wheeling it was the unanimous opin- 
ion that the past winter has been the 
most favorable for bees in over 20 
years, and an abundant honey crop is, 
certain. The following officers were 
elected: President, Henry Lewedag of 
Wheeling; vice-president, L. C, Sea- 
bright of Blaine, O; secretary, W. L. 
Kinsey of Bridgeport, O. The legisla- 
tive committee reported the prepara- 
tion of a law similar to that in effect 
in Ohio and had submitted it to Com- 
missioner Williams to submit to the 
legislature. 

It is apparent that southern West 
Virginia is waking up to the advan- 
tages of good roads, and that the 
movement begun in Mercer county 
will spread until there is a great sys- 
tem of highways in that section that 
will connect every town and hamlet. 
The department of agriculture at 
Washington has notified the good 
reads boomers that it has assigned 
one of the government expert road 
men to go to Mercer county and re- 
main there until the $800,000 good 
roads bond issue election, In McDowell 
county there is talk of a million-dollar’ 
bond issue and an election will likely 
be held there shortly. 

Reports were scattered broadcast 
through the state that the buildings of 
the West Virginia-.state fair associa- 
tion at. Wheeling had been wrecked 
by the flood and tttere would be no 
fair this year. This is untrue, The 
as:ociation came out aS usual, prac- 
tically unscathed. The grounds are on 
the lower end of the island and are 
the first place in the city to get the 
tlood, but all the buildings are erect- 
ed in such a manner as to withstand 
high water, They are all anchored 
and cannot be carried away. Every 
fence and every building still stands 
and See George Hook says the annual 
fair next September will be bigger 
than ever. 


West Virginia Farm Briefs 


Howard C. Williams, commissioner 
of agriculture, has conferred- with 
representatives of the American horse 
breeders’ association with reference 
to the introduction of Arabian stal- 
lions into this state, The stallions are 
the property of the association and to 
obtain ene there must be an agree- 
ment to keep the stallion for three 








years, the association to dictate care 
and.food, The first.$150 of the earn- 
ings of the stallion goes to the man 
who keeps him, after which the earn- 
ings are divided half and half. —- rd 
B, B, Ezell, the county farm expert 


: - 


in Kanawha county, and R. A. Mar- 
shall, chairman of the farmer com- 
mittee of the Charleston chamber of 
commerce, have organized the farmers 
at Ruth, Sissonville, East Bank, Insti- 
tute, Charieston and Flatwoods. 

A tract of land owned by IL. J. 
Harshbarger in Cabell county has been 
selected as arn experiment station by 
Prof Cook of the state agricultural 
department, and B, F. Scharfflus of 
the United States’ experiment station 
at Lexingtom Ky. The work-will be 
Started on a small scale this year. 
There are six acres in fhe tract and 
under the direction of R. S. Scharifflus 
of Huntington, who will have charge 
of the work, several methods of to- 
bacco cultivation will be followed out 


in order that they may present a 
tangible object lesson of the results 
produced by various methods of cul- 
ture, 


A new industry, the breeding of fine 
Jersey cattle, is growing to large pro- 
portions in Marion county. At a re- 
cent auction sale nearly 1000 breeders 
and owners were present from all 
parts of the country and about $25,000 
was received for hig offerings. An in- 
teresting talk on Dairying was deliv- 
ered at a meeting ‘of the Jackson 
county farmers’ club at Gassaway by 
S. S. Ball, who has 44 cattle. At that 
time he was milking 20 cows, and he 
marketed his milk at Ravenswood, He 
aims to have an income of $10 a day 
from his farm, an ideal he almost at- 
tained last year. His expense fon feed, 
labor, etc, was about $S00, leaving him 
better than $2000 net for the year. 

The fame of the fine round barn at 
Bethany college has gone abroad in 
the land. Prof William Hill of the 
chair of agriculture at the college, 
will go east to superintend the con- 
struction of two similar barns this 
summer, Justice Harlan of the United 
States commerce court, who resides in 
the White mountains, and Mr Hale, a 
millionaire agriculturist of New Hamp. 
shire, have both recently inspected the 
Bethany barn, which was designed by 
Prof Hill and erected on the Ogilebay 
experiment farm. They at once decid- 
ed to follow the architectural plans of 
the barn at Bethany. 

Application blanks for farmers’ in- 
stitutes are now available at the col- 
lege and dpplications are pouring in 
from all parts of the state, The in- 
stitutes will be under control of the 
extension department for the first time 
this year. Every effort is being put 
forth to make them as practical and 
helpful as possible. 

If present plans are successfully 
carried out students of the West Vir- 
ginia college of agriculture will soon 
be given an opportunity to make a 
careful study of farm machinery by 
working with the actual machines. A 
machinery hall is being constructed on 
the campus, and many of the leading 
manufactures of agricultural imple- 
ments are arranging to send their very 
best machines to be placed at the dis- 
posal of the department free of 
charge. The upper floor of this build. 
ing will be used as additional class 
room and ‘office space for the horti- 
cultural department. 





Grass Growing Slowly-—Have had a 
very backward spring in Mason Co. 
Some plowing to be done yet, and alse 
some potatoes to plant. Grass is mak- 
ing a very slow growth. A large 
amount of corn and hay was spoiled 
during the recent flood which was over 
5 feet higher than was ever known on 
the Ghio river, A large number ‘of 
houses, barns and outbuildings were 
Swept away by the water. 

Demonstration for County—Recent 
cold weather in Brooke Co threatened 
peach and cherry trees which were in 
full bloom. Apple blossoms ere out. 
Much plowing yet to be done, and 
most of the oats not sown. The out- 
look at the present is the best in years 
for wheat and meadows. More in- 
terest -is being taken in spraying 
this spring than ever before, so farm- 
ers expect to have more nearly perfect 
if not more fruit, At a meeting of the 
Panhandle agri club in Wheeling on 
Apr 16 two experts were employed for 
the farm demonstration work and the 
beautifying of country houses in Ohio 
and Brooke counties, W. D. Zinn of 
Phillips, -one of the best known insti- 
tute workers and practical farni@rs in 
the state, and Webster H. Sill of the 
Washington dept of ari. Mr Sills’ 
speciality is horticulture and landscap 
gardening. ; 

Some Fruit Killed—The season has 
been cool for the time of year in 
Nicholas Co. Have had frost. Some 
of the fruit seems to be killed, but 
part of the apples are still unhurt. 
Vegetation is growing slowly and 
farm work is pretty badly behind. 

Wheat Looks Good—Weather has 
been very cold and rainy in Wood Co. 
Prospects for fruit are very low. 
Wheat is looking good. 





Acquiring Forests—At Washington 
the national forest reservation com- 
mittee has appreved the purchase of 
72,000 acres of forests, these transac- 
tions in New Hampshire, North Caro- 
lina and Tennessee, This brings the 
total to ee acres bought under 
governmen since the passage 
of the Weeks bill. - 











AMONG THE FARMERS 


Farming Situation U; 
WESTBROOK MERBING, WAYNE looder’ rs 
The employer's liability bill of this 
state ought to be fought by every 
farmer in the state. The provisions of 
the bill require every farmer to pay a 
goodly sum upon the least accident to 
any man employed by him, whether 
through his own carelessness, or his 
a premium for carelessness. How is it 
employer, and is actually upon its face 
iz the employee destroys thousands of 
dollars for the employer? Does the 
law compensate the employer for the 
employee's carelessness or the farmer 
if injured while at work raising the 





necessaries of life to support the 
nation, 
We farmers want a. square deal. 


Farmers must awaken to the fact that 
every means is being used to crush 
him, and then turn around in a hypo- 
critical way, and fill the papers full of 
how they are going to help the farm- 
er, The best way to help the farmer 
is to give him at least a half chance 
to help himself, Lower his taxes; 
crush the trusts that compel him to 
pay two prices for everything he buys; 
let railroad and express companies 
charge decent~ rates, The railroads 
claim they want to help the farmer. 
Do they reduce the rates, or do they 
only want the farmer to raise more so 
they have more to haul? 

They talk better roads, but does the 
farmer benefit by this cry? His taxes 
keep rising higher. How is the road 
appropriation handled? If the state 
wants to improve our roads, let the 
money go where it belongs and not be 
handed down through a horde of offi- 
cials, until that which is to be used on 
the roads is only one-half of the orig- 
inal amount when it left the treasury. 
We were promised 50% to each town- 
ship, but what do we get? Ten or 
15%. What has become of the rest? 
The people would like to know. 

Also professors, theorists and many 
newspapers continue to harp upon the 
high cost of living and the abnormal 
profits of the farmer, in spite of the 
decline of nearly 25% in the average 
farm value of produce this month, 
compared with one year ago, officially 
reported by the government. Supply 
and demand regular the farmers’ 
wages, If farm produce is-too high in 
price, then the farmers’ wages are too 
high. When crops are good prices are 
low. When crops fail prices are high, 
but the farmer has nothing to sell, 
and has lost his labor. The theory is 
for the farmer to produce more and 
better, and receive less wages for his 
labor. 


. 


Why should the farmer increase 
his acreage or his production 
per acre during 1918 and then 
sel his crops for still less money, 


unless there is a corresponding reduc- 
tion in the price of other commodi- 
ties? And how can such reduction be 
effected unless wages, salaries, rates 
of interest, or other forms of income 
are reduced? How can the farmer 
continue to pay present high prices 
for labor on farm and in the home in 
the face of a falling market, unless 
there is a similar fall in the price level 
of all commodities? Not even the 
Chicago conference can answer. If 
the cities would establish market 
places and deal direct with the pro- 
ducer, the high cost of living would 
be much less, 


Eastern Penniiaiada Farming 


OLIVER D. SCHOCK 








Farmers in the famous Berks-Le- 
high potato belt are busily engaged in 
planting. This year’s acreage is ex- 
pected to be considerably larger than 
that of 1912, because of the abundant 
supply of seed potatoes and the low 
prices prevalent. The old crop is al- 
mest exhausted and the higher prices 
predicted were not realized. 

Spraying his fruit trees with an ar- 
senical preparation during and after 
the blossoming period destroyed thé 
possibilities of a large crop of frujt 
in a Bucks county orchard. The 
owner, Rev T. Chalmers Potter, in 
addition, also poisoned and killed his 
bees. 

The Hamburg savings bank has 
aroused much interest through its 
corn and potato growing contests, 
Liberal money prizes will be offered 
and the bank believes that the money 
expended will bring large returns to 
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are guaranteed rust-proof, fre-proof, aes “proof and 
weather-proof—due w our famous Tig any No 
painting, no patching, no hiring mechanics—ang man can 
quickly lay them. Made in big sheets ready to put on over old 
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Waterproof or plain canvas. Plant-bed cloth; 
waterproof sheeting; canvas goods. Tents, ete. 


HENRY DERBY 
453 A, St. Paul’s Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 




















the community. Whatever stimulates 
an increased interest in agricultural 
prosperity will naturally revert to the 
good of the people generally. 

Some poultry keepers of Mont- 
gomery and Delaware counties report 
that their hens are producing unusu- 
ally large quantities of “hen fruit,” 
and that poultry is bringing very sat- 
isfactory financial returns. Dressed 
poultry continues, scarce and com- 
mands exceptionally high prices. 
White and Brown Leghorn and Ply- 
mouth Rock predominate in southern 
Pennsylvania. 

The Lutheran orphans’ home in 
Berks county has a considerable- area 
of farm land. -With careful manage- 
ment, a large amount of the food 
consumed by the orphans is produced 
on the property, thus saving money, 
besides supplying fresh vege 





‘n abundance. 





FERTILIZERS 
AND CROPS 


OR 
The Science and Practice 
of Crop-Feeding 
by Dr. Lucius L. Van Slyke 
Chemist of the New Ygek Agricultacal Experiment 


During the past ten years, many 
books have been published relating 
to soils, crop growing and fertiliz 
each treating some special, -limi 
phase. At no time in the history of 
this country has the ‘growing of 
crops attracted so wide and intense 
interest as at the present and at no 
time has there been such eager in- 
quiry for reliable, up-to-date infor- 
mation among progressive farmers. 
To meet this need, Dr. Van Slyke’s 
book has been brought forth An 
examination will show that the av- 
thor has kept in mind the fact that 
a work treating of the practical use 
of fertilizers on the farm should be 
something more than a mere collec- 
tion of recipes giving the number of 
pounds of different fertilizing mate- 
rials to use for this or that crop. 
The book has been written from the 
standpoint that, while plant foods 
constitute a most important factor in 
crop growing, there are other vital 
factors as well which directly affect 
or control the effectiveness with 
which a crop utilizes the plant food 
furnished it. Taken as a whole, this 
book contains an immense amount of 
detailed information, systematically 
arranged, clearly presented, very full 
and up-to-date. It is adapted to meet 
the needs of students who desire to 
obtain a good chemical knowledge of 
the subject, as well as to the use 
of farmers, who care only for the 
practical applications. The teachings 
of the author are conservative and 
are based on a broad consideration 
of all factors entering into the prob- 
lems discussed. ~ 


Iiustrated, 54x74 inches. 710 pages. 
Net $2.50 cent 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY {| 


Astland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave.. New York City 
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Tobacco Growers Hold Council 


R. H. STEWART 

On last Saturday the Clinton county 
‘(Pa) tobacco growers’ assn held their 
regular meeting in the grange hall at 
Island near Lock Haven. The meeting 
was well attended. The principal topic 
for discussion was Fertilizer. Whether 
home-mixed or factory goods would 
give the best results for money cx- 
pended, each side of the question was 
fairly gone over, and some are serious- 
ly considered for home-mixed, 

The weather has not been favorable 
to bringing on. the young plants; early 
part of the month too cold and now 
too dry. The indications for very early 
plants just now are not the very bright- 
est, though favorable weather would 
bring them on rapidly. 

This year some of our growers ster- 
ilized their plant beds with steam, It 
was the first time it had been tried 
here, The result is anxiousiy looked 
forward to. 

The acreage this year will probably 
be slightly in excess of last year, but 
the crop will nearly all be Havana. 
Very little seedleaf will be grown. 
The 1912 crop is nearly all sold, and 
nearly all shipped out. 

The next meeting of the growers’ 
association will be held in Pine Creek 
township on Saturday, May 24. Inter- 
est in these meetings continues to 
grow stronger as the farmers find it is 
g00d for them to get together and ex- 
change theories, 

This week Sunday a needed rain be- 
gan and by Monday night 3 





over 3 
inches was available for the crops, 


What the Situation Is 


[From Page 606.] 
large agricultural interests are con- 
cerned, the prospective rates, instead 
of putting our domestic farmers on a 
competitive basis with the foreigner, 
‘would give the latter a tremendous 
advantage, because of his cheaper 
Jands and cheaper labor in Canada, 
South America, Australasia and the 
tropics. 
The Fundamental Error 

in the proposed agricultural tariff is 
that it fails to recognize that a pros- 
perous agriculture is the basis of 
modern civilization. 

No sacrifice is too great that in- 
sures better farming, increased pro- 
duction: of farm products, and their 
more) ‘e6onemical diatrivetion to con- 
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FARM AND MARKET 


rect its attention, instead of seeking 
to prostrate domestic agriculture by 
encouraging foreign importation. 

Present conditions in Germany and 
in some other European countries, as 
well as the economic history of the 
nineteenth century and of earlier 
epochs, demonstrate the incontrover- 
tible wisdom of this everlasting truth: 

The betterment of civiliza- 
tion in America depends upon 
the betterment of her agri- 
culture, 

The right policy—federal, state and 
local—which recognizes this princi- 
ple, will enable American farmers to 
produce nearly everything our people 
consume, and then have an ample 
surplus of farm products for export. 

Thus prices to consumers will be 
reduced, yet afford a living profit to 
producers, 

Our American farmers, and all our 
people in these middie states, take 
a fair, liberal and reasonable attitude 
on this whole subject. They simply 
demand that, in the pending tariff re- 
vision, American agriculture be not 
sacrificed. Provide means whereby 
our -working farmers may provide 
themselves with Cash, Credits and 
Co-operation, and this region will 
hold its own in competition with the 
world! 





Our Service Bureau 


[From Page 607.] 


claim was not only unfounded, but 
on the contrary the whole thing was 
a put-up job, in fact, a species of 
blackmail. Honest differences between 
buyers and sellers may occur, but to 
fake up a claim and then try to use 
the powerful agency of any one of 
Orange Judd's American Agriculturist 
weeklies to enforce it may lead the 
perpetrator into serious consequences. 

Let us also suggest that when we 
do try to help a subscriber out of any 
apparently honest difficulty or disa- 
greement, the least the subscriber can 
do is to give his co-operation and 
prompt assistance. To go to much 
trouble, work and expense only to 
have the subscriber fail to give the 
necessary information or not reply 
at all to our inquiries, is unfair to us. 


The Life of an 
The Pines, 


Advertisement 
Cudgeu, Tweed River, 
11 February, 1913. 
New South Wales, Australia, 

To the Editor American Agriculturiat, 
Orange Judd Company, New York, US 
In the June number of 1894, of yf 
American Agriculturist, among the ad- 
vertisements there is illustrated a Dain 
center draft mower, wide-cut, 6-foot, by 
the Dain Manufacturing Co, Carroliton, 
Mo. I would like to get one of these 
mowers, Only to cut 2 ft 6 in, or at 
the most, 3 ft. I want it to cut grass 
growing between rows of sisal hemp. 
The plants are 6 ft apart, but, as per- 
haps you know, they overlap. Please 
say if you could arrange to have a 
machine made, and the cost, or if they 
have any in stock. My sisal] farm is 
situated at Gladstone in the state of 
Queensland, Australia. Thanking you 
| Farman I remain, yours faith- 
u 

7 James Cornwell, 

What a striking letter from one of 
our subscribers in Australia! Like 
many of our subscribers in America 
and other countries, he preserves his 
paper for reference. The advertise- 
ment he refers to appeared 19 years 
ago. The advertiser he inquires 
about is still doing business but as'a 
division of Deere & Co, Moline, Ill. We 
have brought these people together 
to their mutual satisfaction: This is 
typical of the practical, efficient and 
valuable work our service bureau 
has been doing for our subscriber's 
for these many years. You can make 
use of it. If there is anything we 
ean do for you through our service 
bureau, pray command us. This in- 
vitation is extended to every subscrib- 
er in whatever part of t he world you 
live. 

The Cole Commission Bi Which 
had been in “general orders of the 
senate” was advanced laté last week 
to the order of final passage and was 
expected to be acted upon by the mid- 
dle of this week, But up to the time 
of going to press no action had been 
taken, Senator Wheeler, who has en- 
gineered the matter claims that not 
only are fruit growers practically 
unanimously for it, but only about 10% 
of the commission interests oppose its 
passage. He looks for a satisfactory 
vote, 





PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 
eggs 21c p doz, fowls 19¢ p Ib, broilers 
34c, apples $2.50@3.50 p bbl, potatoes 
65 @ 70c p bu, sweet potatoes 55 @S85c p 
bskt, asparagus 35c p beh, han 23.50 
p. ton, timothy hay 18, No 2 red wheat 
1.04 p bu. 

NEW YORK—At Syracuse, beets 
and carrots 50c p bu, beans $2.50, cab- 

age 5 p ton, onions 40@50c p.bu, 

otatoes 50@ Sic, Vege - ng — 
@1, timothy hay. 14@16 ton, 
eges p doz. 





THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH -COMPABISONS 





Cash or 
Spot 


Wheat -Cora—, Oats 


1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 


Chicago 1.09% 1. 14% 57 ¢ -36 -58¥ 
New York .... 1.14 63% .8 40 .64 
Boston 67 -93 40% .654s 
St IS «see ke 13% .46% .83 -32 58 
Toledo 1.09% 1.13 8 -o3 
Minneapolis .. St 433 % 80% — 58 
Liverpool e -68% .89 — oa 





At Chicago, wheat has received fair 
support, especially in new crop deliv- 
eries, these moving up I@2c p bu. At 
top prices, however, it appeared the 
bullish enthusiasm was too much and 
some reaction followed. All in all, 
conditions generally favored wheat 
growers. In the Northwest rapid 
progress has been made in seeding 
spring wheat. May deliveries sold up, 
to 93c p bu, thence off to scant 92c, 
and Sept around 914%c. At bottom 
prices there was some _ recovery 
through purchases. The cash market 
was fairly active, No 2 hard winter 98 
@95e p bu, No 2 northern spring 91 
@ 93ce. 

In western Europe native supplies 
of wheat are relatively scant, and this 
means the necessity of buying bread- 
stuffs liberally in such surplus coun- 
tries as the U S, Canada and Argen- 
tina, Exports of wheat and flour on 
both Atlantic and Pacific coasts are 
not very large, although some recent 
generous sales for this account have 
been reported. Within a few days 
the Ohio state report indicated that 
the wheat crop was not seriously in- 
jured by the Mar floods. 

In corn the fact of very generous 
reserves still in the country is the 
dominating influence. Prices are in- 
differently supported. May corn re- 
ceded to 54%c p bu, and July 55%e, 
subsequently recovering fractionally, 
with No 2 in store around 56% @5ic. 
The statistical position lacks novelty, 
receipts from country points showing a 
.inerease, cash demand fair, but buyers 
holding the whip hand, owing to the 
realization of big stocks stili in the 
country. 

The oats 
standstill 


market was nearly at a 
so far as price was con- 
cerned, and not particularly active, 
values inclined to follow,corn. Offer- 
ings .were ample, and the standard 
grade of oats sold around 35@35%c 
p bu. Climatie-conditions were favor- 
able for completing the seeding of the 
oats crop; and there was much talk of 
the excellent growing weather. 

The barley market remained quiet 
under smaller receipts and an indiffer- 
ent demand. The better grades of 
nalting barley were relatively steadiér 
chan poor stuff. Fair to choice, bright, 
heavy barley 58@68c p bu, feed grades 
42@ 50c. 

In field seeds timothy showed more 
activity under reasonably liberal of- 
ferings, while the season for clover is 
about over. Prime timothy was firm- 
ly held around 3%c p ib, Sept new 
crop Golivery. nominally 4c; prime 
clover 21@22c, hungarian and millets 


1@1%¢. 
GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale, They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges. 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually se- 
cured. 

Beans 

At New York, state marrow beans 
are slightly higher, and holders are 
asking $6 p 100 lbs for choice, well- 
screened stock. Medium beans are 
also in light supply and doing a little 
better, selling up to 4. Red kidney 
remain quiet, but there is a stead 
holding of choice dry lots at 4.30, 
white kidney 5.70, lima 6. 

Eggs 

At New York, the bulk of receipts of 
eggs continue to go to storage, but 
strictly fresh eggs meet a fair inquiry. 
The tone of the market as a whole, 
however, is rather unsettled and irreg- 
ular. Fresh-gathered are quoted at 18 
@2ie p doz, hennery eggs 21@23c, 
duck eggs 20@ 26c, goose eggs 30@40c. 

At Boston, the egg market is clean- 
ing up well, and prices are firm. 
Fancy hennery sell up to 26¢e p doz, 
eastern 25e, fresh western extras 24c, 
firsts 22 @23c. 

Potatoes 

At New York, new potatoes are in 
larger supply, but the demand is 
active and quotations are firm at 
former level. No and No 2 stock 
average about 25c lower. A few 
southern late crop:potatoes are arriv- 
ing, and some from,Md have sold at 
$4.2301;,30) & bbl, Bermudas ne Wii ane 


quoted at 3@5.00, Fla white 2.50@ 


American ’ Agriculiurisi 


4.50, red 2@3.50. Ojd potatoes are 

plentiful and move. slowly at about 

former quotations. State and western 

sell at 1.75@1.90 p 180 Ibs, Me 2@ 

2.10, Jersey sweet 60¢@1.75 p bskt. 
Onions 


The onion markets of the north 
are very perplexing to Texas growers. 
The season is on in full swing ané 
prices have not been encouraging. 
Choice onions have been sold recently 
in Texas at 90c@$1 p cra, fcy stack 
1.25. Crystal has been scarce and? 
quoted at 1.25@1.40 at loading sta- 
tion, 

At New York, old onions are re- 
ceiving little attention and new are 
slightly lower, ex being quoted at 
$1.25@1.35 p cra, Mex 1.20@1.34 
Bermuda 1.40@1.50, old, red 25 @@e 
p 100-lb bag, yellow 25@75c, white 
1@2, Va green 50@0c p bskt. 

At Chicago, offerings of domestie 
onions seem to be less burdensome, a)- 
though there has been no rise in the 
market, or any improved demana@ 
Home-grown yellow or red sell-at 4% 
@30c p 68-lb sack, white 25@50c. 1m- 
ported onions are in ample supply, 
Selling at $2.50 p case, Spanish We p 
bu, new Tex onions 8c @1.25 p cum- 
mer cra. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, on high-grade tim- 
othy hay the market is firm, but on 
medium ahd lower grades it is un- 
improved. Small baled stock is again 
ee ge Timothy in large bales 

No 1 $21.50 p ton, standard 20, No 2 
19, clover light mixed 19, heavy 16, 
rye straw 21, oats 12. ; 

At Boston, choice western hay 
sells up to $24 p ton, No 1 28, No 2 
~0.50, No 3 16.50, stock hay 14 @ 14.50, 
eastern choice 18@20, medium 16@18, 
low 18@15, rye straw 23.50, oats 12. 50. 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, strawberries are in 
larger supply, and choice berries sell 
at 18@20c p qt, with a price range of 
5@20ce, according to quality. Cran- 
berries are cleaned up and little more 
than nominal, being quoted at $7@10 
p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, demand is active f 
live fowls and a firmer feeling 
developed, Roosters, however, 
slow, and geese have dropped to 
p lb. Broiler chickens, near by 
at 32@35c p lb, southern 30@32c, 
fowls, by freight or express 18@19%c 
roosters 10@10%c, turkeys 12@ 
guineas 65c p pr, pigeons 30c. 
dressed poultry market is very quiet, 
but receipts are selling slowly at 
former figures, Fresh-killed broiler 
chickens in barrels sell at 30@40c p 
lb, fowls in boxes 1614 @19c, roosters 
11@ 14%c, squabs §$2.! 50@ 4.35 p doz 
frozen turkeys 15@25c, dry-picked 
milk-fed ‘broilers 23@28c, corn-fed 21 
Gre. milk-fed roasters 22c, corn-fed 

17@ 20¢, milk-fed friers 17@20c, corn- 
fed 15@18c, ducks 15@20c, : 


At Boston, live fowls are quoted 
at 18c p lb, roosters 12c, dressed fowls 
17 @21c, broiler chickens 40@45c, 
Toasting 17@25c, native green ducks 
23 @25c, native squabs $3@3.50 p doz, 
pigeons 1.75@2. 

Vegetables 

At New York, southern asparagus 
is quoted at $1. 25 @ 3.25 p doz bchs, 
beans $1@4 p bskt, new beets $@5 
p 100 bchs, or $2@4 p bbl, carrots $1 
@2 p 100 bchs, old, washed $1.25@ 
1.75 p bag, Fla cucumbers $2@4.25 
p bskt, southern cabbage $1.00@2 a 
p cra, red $2.50@3, state, old $7@ 10 
p ton, southern celery $3@4 p 12-inch 
case, lettuce Tic @$2.50 p bskt, south- 
ern leeks 5}0c@$1 p bbl, peas $1@2 
p bskt, parsnips 50c @ $1 p bbl, south- 
ern radishes 75c@ $1: 25 p bskt, Fla 
white squash $2@2.50 p_ bskt, Va 
spinach 75c@$1.50 p bx, white tur- 
nips 40@75ec, rutabagas 50c@$1, Fla 
tomatoes $1@3.50 p carrier. 

Wool 

There is liitle to record in the way 
of transactions in wool in the west. 
Tariff tinkering at Washington makes 
the market unsettled. 

At Buffalo, eggs 21c p doz, fowls 20¢ 
p lb, potatoes 50@58c p bu, turnips 
75e, spinach 50c p hamper, onions 40 
@7S5e p bu, timothy hay $18 p ton. 

OHTIO—At Cincinnati, No 2 red 
wheat $1.12 p bu, corn 61c, timothy 
hay $18 p ton, barley 40@73ec p bu, No 
2 white oats 39%c, bran 21 p_ ton, 
beets 1.75 p bbl, cabbage 10 p ton, car- 
rots 1.50 p bbl, yellow onions 40c, tur- 
nips T5ec, hogs 9c p lb, lambs 4% @ 
7%c, calves T@9%e. 

At Cleveland, eggs 1c p doz, 
19¢ p 1b, broilers 35¢, apples $2 
p bb, potatoes 45@55c p bu, 3 
onions G5ce p 100 1bs, carrots 0c, ! 
red wheat 1.11% p bu, No 38 
corn 60%c, oats 37%c, middlings 21 p 
ton, bran 22, timothy hay 15.50, 
cloverseed 14.50 p bu, timethy seed 
2.50, yellow onions sets 2.25 @2.50. 

At Columbus, wheat $1.08 p bu, corn 
57e, oats 37c, bran 24 p ton, middlings 
26, timothy hay 12, veal calves 9%c p 
1b, ‘hogs Sq. sheep 2@4 4c, eggs ie p 
doz, yellow.. onions sets 1.75 p bus 
White 2, fewis ie RB; [hy potatoes Hig 
rp bu. 


, fowls 
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PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 





New York Boston Chicago 
1918... 34 AY 33 
1912... 31 32 31 
19%... 23 23 22 
1910.. 30% 31 2 

Butter 
At New York, there is not a close 
clearance of butter of the better 


grades, and with some pressure to sell 
quotations have been lowered slightly. 
Holders seem willing to meet demands 
on a 33@34c p ib basis for extra cmy 
butter in large lots in tubs, State dairy 
sells at 32@33 ec. 

At Boston, the local butter market 
continues dull, and dealers have found 
it impossible to maintain prices. Fancy 
northern cmy butter in tubs sells up 
to 35%c p Ib, bxs 36%c, prints 37c, 
western cmy in tubs 35c, good to 
choice emy 33@34c, 

At Elgin, Ill, Apr 28, all sales of 
cmy butter today were made at 
p ib. 

At Chicago, receipts of butter have 
been increasing of late, and dealers 
being well supplied, are buying on 4 
hand-to-mouth basis. Former prices 
are asked, but there is some complaint 
about poor quality arriving. Fresh 
extra cmy butter in large lots is quoted 
up to about 34c p Ib in tubs, firsts 33c. 
Dairy. butter is in fair demand, re- 
ceipts small, quotations range “‘om 
25 @ 32c. 

At Syracuse, cmy butter 35c p Ib. 

At Cleveland, cmy 36c, dairy 2%c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 36c. 

At Albany, cmy 36c, dairy 35c. 
At Columbus, cmy 36e, dairy 20c. 
Cheese 

This time it is electricity that is 
the “thief of time.” An electrician of 
Rotterdam, Holland, is credited with 
being able to age a cheese in one day, 
and. thus .eliminate two years’ time. 
By the means of electricty he can 
make a fresh cheese have all the con- 
sistency, taste and appearance of a 
fine cheese that had been stored and 
carefully aged for two years. He sub- 
jects the cheese to an alternating 
electrical current for 24 hours. 

At New York, average receipts 
are freely offered within the range 
of 12% @13c p Ib. Really fancy 
cheese, if showing exceptional quai- 
ity, are higher, bringing 13%c; spe- 
cials, held sell at about 17%c, fey 
16%c, daisies 17c, skims 5@11%c. 

At Boston, there is no scarcity of 
cheese, and prices are merely steady, 
despite the firmer advices from the 
ceuntry and outside distributing mar- 
kets. New York twins, fcy, sell up to 
18%c p lb, fair to good 17%c, young 
America 19%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 











Ber 100 lhe Cattle. Hoge, Sheep, 
1913 1912 1913 1912 1913 1912 

séeaur $9.25 $8.75 $9.35 $8.00 $7.00 $6.00 

New York .... 836 850 9.75 825 17.00 1.50 
Buffalo ...... 9.00 8.25 9.50 8.20 690 6.40 
Kansas City 9.00 8.30 9.25 780 685 5.85 
seées 8.90 8.25 9.65 820 650 5.50 

At Chicago, beef cattle weighing 


from 1300 to 1600 Ibs have recently 
seld at $9@9.25 p 100 Ibs. Receipts of 
finished cattle from western feeding 
points have been fair, and fat bullocks 
have been most favored in 
the way of prices. The packers, how- 
ever, do not anticipate that the run of 
heavy fed cattle during the summer 
will be very large, especially from the 
South, The Tex cake-fed cattle will 
not be as large as usual, as heavy 
steers were not available last fall, 

The liquidation of distillery-fed cat- 
tle will be heavy in the near future, 
and the amount of cattle now-being 
fed on distillery slop in certain parts 
of Ind, Pa, Ky and Tenn is a little 
more than usual. Shipments of cat< 
tle from the southwest into Kan and 
Ykla pastures have been in progress the 
past “ fortnight. Price charged for 
grass p head is about 50c more than in 
1912, and cattle, of course, are also 
higher. Many cattle continue to leave 
the large markets to go to the feeding 
pastures: Montana has taken a large 
quota, also the Dakotas and Ia. Feed- 
er cattle weighing 900 to 1000 lbs sell 
up to about $8.20 for the best. The 
most of the business was done in me- 
dium to good 700 to 900-lb steers com- 
ing within a range of 7.80@8. Light 
grades are not much in demand at 7 
@7.50. Price on calves keeps on about 
the same level to which it dropped a 
month ago, or 6@8.50, 

Packers are liberal buyers of hogs 
when the prices are on the 9-c mark, 
but trade goes more slowly when the 
prices advance to $9.25 or better. Of 
late prices have frequently dropped 

htly below 9c. 

eceipts continue light, and pack- 
ers are not overburdened with pork 
supplies. Price range on sheep con- 
tinues at about $6@7 p 100 Ibs, lambs 
7.35@ 8.75. 

To Import Quantities of Meat 
. Expectizig at feast a lowering of the 
present tariff on meats admitted to 
DWnited eee’ some’ meat -daclers 

] 





have not been slow to take ad- 
vantage. According to the re- 
ported pians of the great slaughterers 
and distributers of meat, Sehweitzer 
& Co of San Francisco, the markets 
of that city will soon be flooded’ with 
cheap beef, mutton, pork and butter 
from Australia. The Union steamship 
companyreports anorder for four large 
refrigerator carriers, This steamship 
company, it is said, has received or- 
ders sufficient te test present refriger- 
ation capacity of their present fleet of 
steamships. Thus Schweitzer expects 
to bring to San Francisco millions of 
pounds of meats, especially mutton, 
which is to be supplied to all parts of 
California, 

The Swift and Armour interests, it 
is stated, will establish a huge slaugh- 
terhouse at Brisbane, Queensland, 
from which they will ship weekly 
thousands of frozen sheep, hogs and 
cattle. They will also handle butter, 
which at present has been debarred 
from the American market through 
the presence of boric asid as a preserv- 
tive. Apparently the acid will be 
omitted in the future and freezing 
alone depended upon to preserve it. 

But the Australian government does 
not intend to let the large American 
capitalists take over the vast produc- 
tion and marketing of meats in Aus- 
tralia, The commonwealth is arrang- 
ing to take charge of the slaughtering, 
freezing and sale of these products ona 
national scope and keep prices on an 
even basis. The largest killing, freez- 
ing and packing plant in the world 
will soon be in the course of construc- 
tion at once of the seaports of north- 
ern Australia, 

At New York, Monday, Apr 28— 
Last week after Monday steers ruled 
very dull, closing 10@i5e lower than 
the opening prices of the week. Bulls 
held up firm for medium and light 
stock; steady for fat do; good and 
choice fat cows fell off on dull de- 
mand 25c; medium and common cows 
ruled steady. Calves on light receipts 
advanced 50c on average sales Wed- 
nesday, with some lots selling T5c 
higher. Market closed steady at fur- 
ther advance of 25c. The selling range 
for the week was: Steers $7@8.25, 
oxen 6.50@7.50, bulls 5.75@8.10, year- 
lings do 5@5.50, cows 3.25@7, heifers 
5@6.75, veals 7@11.50, culls 6@7.50. 
Milch cows firm at @ 85. 

Today there were 27 cars of cattle 
and 8690 calves on sale, Steers in 
light supply, but slow to 10c lower; 
fat bulls slow and trifle easier; others 
steady; cows steady to strong, The 
yards were not quite cleared of steers, 
Calves were in heavy receipts, but 
good demand; prices dropped 50@ Tic; 
but at the decline the offerings were 
closed out early. Steers averaging 970 
to 1363 lbs sold at $7.75@8.80 p 100 
lbs, including 3 cars O, 1062 to 1368 
ibs, 7.80@8.80, 2 cars Pa, 1087 to 1097 
lbs, 7.75@8.15, car N Y, 970 to 1266 
lbs, 7.75@8.25. Bulls sold at 5.50@ 
7.75, cows 3.50@7.25, veals 7.50 @ 10.50, 
culls 6@7. 

Sheep were in moderate supply after 
Monday, and prices held up about 
steady with a little easier feeling for 
wooled stock. Lambs of desirable 
quality and weight ruled firm to 10c 
higher after Monday; but medium 
grades were slow and weak, with a 
preference for clipped stock. Not 
many spring lambs offered and prices 
were a trifle easier than the previous 
week. The selling range for the week 
was: Wooled sheep $5@7, Bape do 
4@6.65, unshorn lambs 8@9.40, un- 
shorn.culls 7, otteped lambs 7.25@ 8.50, 
clipped culls 6.50, spring lambs p 
head 3@6.25. Today there were 11% 
cars of stock on sale. Sheep were 
easier; good lambs steady with last 
week’s closing sales; medium stock 
slow and barely steady, Inferior to 
fairly good unshorn lambs sold at 7.50 
@93 p 100 Ibs, poor to good clipped do 
at 5.75@8, wooled sheep 5@675, 
clipped 4@6.50 (outside figures for 
wethers), spring lambs 5@6.25 p head, 
Top prices for N Y unshorn lambs 
clipped do 8 . 

There was an easier feeling for live 
hogs after Monday, and the market 
closed 10@ 20c lower than the opening. 
Today there were 5 cars on sale. The 
feeling was weak and general sales a 
small faction lower, Heavy to light 
hogs sold at $9.30@9.60 p 100 Ibs, 
roughs 8@8.25. 


The Horse Market 


Offerings were plentiful last week in 
all parts of the city, but with a good 
demand prices ruled about steady for 
all sorts and grades, Good seasoned 
work horses’ were the leading sellers 
at $125@225 p head, good to choice, 
noord dratfers 300@400, chunks 225 

275. 

At Buffale, receipts of beef cattle 
Monday were 43,750 head, The mar- 
ket was dull and lower on all grades. 
Steers, choice to prime heavy, sold at 
ee S.75 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 8@ 

35, shipping steers 7.75@8.50, year- 
lings 7.85@8.65, butcher steers 6.85@ 
8.35, cows 4.25°¢ 7.10, canners and cut- 
ters 3.50@4.50, heifers 5.25@8.15, feed- 
ers 6.75@7.65, stockers 5.85@6.85, 
bulls 5.25@7.10. Hogs were 25@35c 
lower on 10 Ibs than the previous 
Saturday, and 15,000 head arrived. 
Mixed weights were sued at 9.15, 
heavy weights-9,’ Yorkers 9.15@9. 
pigs and live 9,25, Sheep and 
lambs were higher by’ W@ Se trom 


hk .oGF If bevtoep 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


quotations of the nega ° 
clipped -lambs selling up to oe 
wooled 9.10, clipped ig 7.25. 
Sheep sold slowly, the t price 
for wethers being 6@6.65, ewes 
At Pittsburg, 85 cars of cattle ar- 
rived Monday on a slow market. 
Quotations were 10 to 15¢ lower than 
the week previous. Good to choice 
beef cattle sold at $8.60@8.70 p 100 
ibs. Good 1300 to 1400-ib steers 8.40 
@8.50, medium to good 1200 to 1300- 
Ib steers 8.15@8.35, tidy 1050 to 1150- 
Ib steers 8.15@8.30, fair to medium 
1000 to 1100-Ib steers 7.65@7.90, fair 
900 to 1000-Ib steers 7.40@7.65, com- 
mon 700 to 900-Ib steers 5.90@7.15, 
rough, half-fat 1000 to -1300-lb steers 
5@6.50, common to good fat oxen 5 
@7, bulls 5@7.90, cows 4@7.50, heif- 
ers weighing 700 to 1100 Ibs 5.50@8. 
About 900 calves arrived, selling at 7 
@9.50. Receipts of hogs were 45 
double decks. Prices were low, 
heavyweights selling at 8.95 p 100 Ibs, 
heavy mixed 9@9.05, medium weights 
and heavy Yorkers 9.15@9.20, light 
Yorkers and pigs 9.20@9.25. About 
37 double decks of sheep and lambs 
arrived Monday, choice grades hold- 
ing steady, others slow and lower. 
Sheep sold at 450@6.25 p 100 Ibs, 
lambs 4@8, spring lambs 7@10.50. 


Notes from the Keystone State 


CYBUS T. FOX 





The owner of a sawmill in Berks 
county, Pa, has been keeping the mill 
busy for some time by sawing apple 
tree logs brought to his establishment 
in large numbers. The trees, having 
been badly infested with San Jose 
scale, were cut down by their owners. 
The apple-wood boards, as turned out 
at the mill, are sent to large saw 
works in Philadelphia, to be used for 
handles of saws. The vicinity of 
Bernville is one of the worst scale- 
infested districts in Pennsylvania, and 
many formerly valuable orchards 
have been destroyed. 

The prospects for fruit in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania are good, al- 
though there was some frost damage 
in certain localities early in April and 
again during the night of April 20, 
when thin ice was formed. Peach 
orchards in full bloom suffered. One 
grower who looked forward to a crop 
of 10,000 baskets will be fortunate if 
he gets 100. The ground under the 
trees was covered several days later 
with frozen or stunted blossoms that 
had dropped from the trees. Apple 
trees, not yet in bloom, escaped. 

Many of the farmers in the upper 
districts of Bucks county and in the 
southern townships of Lehigh county, 
bordering on Bucks, are removing 
their fences. In a few years there 
will be scarcely any fences along the 
public rqads. The farmers believe 
this movement will result in a great 
saving of labor and money. 

The several “farmers’ unions” of 
Berks county have committees on 
clover seed. On account of high price 
of the seed they are taking unusual 
Care in the matter of getting a clean 
article. There is a temptation on the 
part of some farmers to buy cheap 
seed, and to their sorrow they find 
their fields covered with weeds of 
species never before seen by them. 
The ox-eye daisy, one of the most 
generally encountered, has overrun 
some sections of Berks county, not- 
ably parts of Amity and Exeter town- 
ships. It was introduced in clover 
seed, nearly a hundred years ago, 
by a man named Fulloway, who took 
orders from the farmers for seed, and 
to this day the daisy is known in the 
townships above mentioned as “Fullo- 
way's clover.” 

The question of farm labor in Berks, 
Lebanon, Lehigh and Northampton 
counties is not as serious as in some 
sections, because many farmers’ wives 
and children help in the busy season— 
potato and corn planting, hay making, 
etc. On many of the smaller farms 
no extra help is needed. When em- 
ployed for the entire year, hired men 
usually receive $15 a month with 
board, or about a@month. When 
engaged only for the summer, $20 a 
month and board is the common rate. 
Day laborers can be had at $1 to $1.50 
a day ,except in the harvesting season, 
when $2 is often paid. 

The enforcement of the dog tax law 
in many of the counties of Pennsyl- 
vania is diminishing the number of 
canines. Where a half dozen dogs 
were found on some places, the land 
owner is content with having one or 
two, The small towns and villages, 
and even the cities, have been over- 
run with dogs. In districts where fox 
hunting in the winter is a pastime 
men can be found owning packs of 
10 to a dozen hounds each. In Read- 
ing taxes were paid this spring’ on 
3250 dogs, and several hundred ani- 
mals that were caught “untagged” 
were chloroformed in the dog pound. 
In West Chester taxes were collected 
on 425 dogs, an imprecedented number 
for that borough. 
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Freight Paid On The Celebrated 








MAKE BIG PAY DRILLIN 
WATER WELL 
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SAVE HALF Your 
Paint Bills 


By using INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 
best by £6 years’ use. It will please you. 
Only paint endorsed by the ‘“Grange. 
Made in all colors—for all purposes. 


DELIVERED PREE 
Prom the Mill Direct to You at Pactery Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK —FREE 
ole alt about 


Painting for 
feat 


me 
. Lean seve you money. 


0.W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Greskiya, @.¥. 











sary to achieve success in a 
the raising of poultry, either on a large or 
a_small scale. 


MAKING POULTRY PAY 


By Edwin C. Powell. of {afor- 
mation on poultry keeping. It tells do, why 
to do it, and — to do it. Illustrated. 324 


Sx6% 


POULTRY FEEDING AND FATTENING 
Compiled by @. B. Fiske. A handbook on the stand- 
ard and roved methods of feeding and marketing 
all kinds of poultry, covering all branches, 
chickens, broilers, capons, turkeys, water fowl 
to “feed= under various conditions and for 
= pg Tilustrated. 160 pages. 5x7 
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TURKEYS AND HOW TO GROW 


Edited by Herbert Myrick. A treatise on 
history of turkeys; the various breeds, and 


re success in the business 
growing. Illustrated. 
Cloth 
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154 pages. Sal 
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POULTRY APPLIANCES AND HANDICRAFT 


B. Fiske, Tliustrated 
styles of the best 





POULTRY ARCHITECTURE 


8. Fiske. A treatise on 
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Peer’s Importation 


Gordon Hall, assistant of Frank §&. 
Peer, who is now at the United States 
quarantine station at Athenia, N J, 
writes: “Mr Peer arrived at New York 
on Wednesday, March 26, with an im- 
portation of 121 head of Guernseys, 15 
Jerseys, one Aberdeen-Angus and one 
Hackney stallion. Of the latter, it is 
very pleasing to state that after Mr 
Peer had secured an option on him he 
Was exhibited at the London show and 
was placed second in one of the strong- 
est classes-of the show, Of the Guern- 
seys 9@ are from the island and 31 
from England. Included among the 
island cattle is the bull Prinecss Jewell, 
winner of the king’s cup and an A R 
sire. He is represented by two beauti- 
ful sons, which will be ‘hard nuts’ to 
crack at the fairs this fall, and some 
daughters. I consider him one of the 
handsomest bulls I ever saw. I may 
gay that some of the best cows I saw 
on the island last December were the 
daughters of this bull. For quality and 
richness, I have never seen his equal, 
beth of which qualities he transmits 
to his offspring, There are nine beau- 
tiful daughters of Governor of the 
Chene, whose get are, rightly, very much 
in demand. Souvenir of L’Ettiennerie 
is represented by three ‘clinking’ Meif- 
ers, Justinee’s Sequel of the Preel, by 
four, Governor 2d of the Gree by six, 
al good ones, Clara’s Sequel by two, 
Pourquoi Pas, a son of Raymond of the 
Preel, by four. This is about as it 
goes, all the leading families being 
represented by four to six animals, I 
think this is the best importation of 
Guernseys we have ever made, certainly 


great difficulty to sell at auction all the 
common cattle on their farm, about 3 
head, and to embark in the business of 
raising blooded stock. They started with 
two yearling Holstein heifers. The next 
year they bought seven calves, bringing 
their total investment up to $1400, 
which is all they have ever spent in 
buying Holstein stock. This herd first 
came into prominence a year ago, when 
tests revealed a world’s champion cow 
in the senior four-year-old class. This 
animal, Agatha’ Pontiac, which - broke 
the seven-day butter record; ig still in 
Mr. Jones’ -herd, which’ now numbers 
about 70 head. 

Mr Jones, since his cows began break- 
ing records, has been besieged with of- 
fers for his stock and, if he chose to 
do so, could retire now, after six years’ 
work, with a fortune, but he is not in- 
clined to do so. The fact is that he is 
too deeply absorbed in his business to 
quit it. As an example of the value he 
places upon his stock it may be related 
that his world champion cow, Pontiac 
Lass, has a six-weeks-old: calf, as yet 
unnamed. Efforts have been made to 
get the owner to set a price on this ani- 
mal, but he has steadfastly refused. He 
said the other day that if $10,000 were 
offered for the calf he would refuse it. 
It is his intention to further increase 
his herd and to break as many records 
as possible. The hardest part of the bat- 
tle has been fought and Jones is now 
able to employ. skilled men to look af- 
ter the stock, a task that he spent sev- 
eral strenuous years upon himself day 
and night. 


Coming Sale of Choice Breeders 


me of the highest quality sales to 
held in the east this year will be 
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One of the Best in Breeding and Appearance 


Rockingham 18120 is one of the best bred Guernsey 
ever been offered at auction sale in recent times. 


bulls that has 


On his sire’s side, as 


well as on that of his dam, his pedigree shows that he is bred in the best 


lines of butter-producing blood in the breed. 


He will be one of the great- 


est attractions of the Frederick Phillips sale of Guernseys at Villa Nova, 


Pa, to be held on May 15, 1913. 


the best lot of heifers. Dhey are very 
much larger and more uniform than 
anything we have had before. In_Jer- 
says we have 15. cows, no heifers, These 
are daughters of ‘Raleigh’s Fairy Boy. 
‘Leda's Golden Lad,’ “Hamley’s Gold 

*  ‘Warder’s and 
‘Noble of Oaklands.’ They are a very 
eelect bunch, and what they lose in 
numbers they make up in quality. These 
cattle will be here to April 25 and are 
open for inspection.”—IE. A. H. 


New Milk Record 


The world record for milk production 
‘was broken recently by a Holstein cow 
belonging to Francis M. Jones, a tarm- 
er of Oneida county, N Y. The cow, 
Spring Farm Pontiac Lass, a five-year- 
old, first shattered the world seven- 
day record by producing over 44 pounds 
of butter. A 30-day test wag then be- 
#un under the supervision of a tester 
from Cornell university, and on its 
completion April 6, 1913, it was found 
that another new world record had been 
established. She had produced 171.5 
pounds of butter in 30 days, 

This result is remarkable in that the 
record established goes so far ahead 
ef the previous mark, The record, both 
Tor seven and 30 days, had been held 
Previously by Valadessa Scott, 2d. 
Her record for seven days was 41.9 
pounds, hence the new récord surpasses 
her performance by more than two 
pounds, In the 30-day test the new rec- 
ord is more than seven pounds ahead 
#f the best previous figure. The new 
champion was sired by King of the Pon- 
tiacs and her dam was Tweed De Kol 
Lass, a cow belonging to Mr Jones... A 
few days ago Mr Jones sold his world- 
beating cow to Stevens Brothers of 
Liverpool, N Y, for $10,000, and a bull 
went with her for $6000. le remain- 
ing animals in the herd are valued at 
not less than $100,000, 


From Scrubs to Pure Bred 


Francis M. Jones lives at Chuckery, 
a@ cross-road settlement, three miles Sram 
Minton and eight miles from Utica. 
ote ago he persuaded his father with 
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Anderson of Pompton 
believe that there are 
be sold at public 


that of J. M. 
Plains, N J. I 
about 125 head to 
sale on May 29-36, an advertisement 
of which will appear in the American 
Agriculturist soon. Mr Anderson’s con- 
signment to the recent sale held at 
Syracuse, N Y, brought an average of 
$900 and was considered by the breed- 
ers who attended this sale to be the 
best and most uniform lot of _ cows 
brought into the sale ring; and they 
were good individuals—fE. A. H. 


A Ton of Milk a Month 


M. J. Peck of Cortland, N Y, has just 
sold and shipped 10 head of high-grade 
Holstein cows to Oaks farms of Cohas- 
set, Mass. They were purchased by 
W. R. Kerr, who is superintendent of 
that farm. These were all fine cows, 
with records for high production. One 
of the cows gave 32,000 pounds of _ milk 
in 16 months, or a ton a month. Three 
of them have made over 90 pounds of 
milk a day per head. Mr Peck tells 
me that he has sold Mr Kerr cows 
before for this same farm. This speaks 
well for the quality of stock that 
Mr Peck handles.—lE, A. H. 


Beat Them All 


Foster, owner of Maplebrook 
herd of Holsteins at Owego, N Y, writes: 
“Doubtless you will be interested to 
learn of some of my recent sales from 
my advertisement in the American Agri- 
culturist. During the past few weeks 
I have sold and shipped eight bull 
calves, including one to : . Ward 
of Mississippi Mr Ward writes: ‘The 
calf arrived in good condition and is 
coming right along. Thanks for the 
extra pains in preparing him for the 
trip, something all breeders do not do.’ 
This calf has three dams in its pedi- 
gree, each with records above 30 pounds 
butter in seven days. Mr Ward is 
breeder of high-class Berkshire 

Two calves went to Pennsylvania, 
party drove through to my place and 
after looking over my herd and calves, 
inquired the price on a calf he had 
his eye on. I had hardly named the 
price before he said ‘chuck him into 


Ivory R. 








my wagon’ The other calves sta 
New York state. F. D. Peck of 
Bethany, took one from my best cow 
Mr Penult of ‘Henrietta writes: ‘This 
calf is a dandy, he eats silage and hay 
like an old-animal,’ All of these calves 
have two or more 30-pound dams Jin 
their pedigrees, and some of them have 
five. Sales have been good-and I have 
yet to learn of a dissatisfied customer. 
I have tried advertising in several dif- 
ferent papers, but my small advertise- 
men in the aor KS Agriculturist 
beats them all.”—(E. A. H, 


in 
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Co-operation in Selling 


Those who attend Mr _ Getzleman’s 
sale at Hampshire, Ill, will be carried 
from that sale to ‘ Haeger’s sale, 
to be held on the two days following, 
free of charge. These breeders have 
made arrangements whereby . automo- 
biles will be on hand at the close of 
Mr Getzleman’s sale to carry all wish- 
ing to attend Mr Haeger’s sale at Algon- 
quin, Ill, and arrangements have also 
been. made so that stock purchased .at 
both sales will be loaded together in 
the one car, free of charge. This does 
away with two different shipments, This 
arrangement should prove very satisfac- 
tory to breeders wishing to attend these 


sales.—I[E, A. H. 


>) 


Keen Interest in Swine 


There is quite a boom on in farming 
and hog raising in Ohio, Renters com- 
plain they cannot find enough farms to 
rent. Many who would like to rent are 
unable to do so and are forced either to 
buy their farms on the easiest terms pos- 
sible or else hire out to some farmer or 
go into some other class of business. 
O. P. McDowell of Plain City, O, reports 
an active demand also for breeding hogs 
at good prices, as well as an active 
market for pork and pork products. He 
reports one Ohio breeder who has had 
ive public sales and sold 377 hogs for 

20, or an average of $87.85 per 

‘Mr McDowell sells his pigs at 

up to $50 for Duroc and Poland- 

China sows, of which he has an excellent 

stock that gives unusual satisfaction to 

farmers and breeders who are fortunate 
enough to buy from him. 


A “Sum Punkin” Cattle Beast 


Stevens Brothers company, 
breeders of Liverpool, N Y, write: “K P 
Lady is now in test. She is. the two- 
year-old that made 17,760 pounds milk 
and 922 pounds butter, the second largest 
year’s record for buttér ever made by 
a two-year-old, She dropped her second 
calf at a few days over four years 
old, and her year’s work didn’t harm 
her any, for to date she has 30.7 pounds 
of butter to her credit in seven days. 
But you won’t be interested in her. I 
suppose you have heard of the 44-pound 
cow, the daughter of King of the Pon- 
tiacs, owned by Francis M. Jones of 
Clinton, N Y. This is Spring Farm Pon- 
tiac Lass, and we understand she has 
44.21 pounds, the world’s record. Mr 
Jones bought her dam in calf to the 
King, which shows the _ importance of 
getting cows from a good herd and bred 
to a bull that is ‘sum punkins,.’”— 
[E. A. H. 
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FILLMORE FARMS 


DORSETS 


Young serviceable Rams, 
one of the largest =e = ag Re na 


All have good strong me and 
constitution. Good Wool. Guar- 
ant to be as represented. 
Prices right. 


Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mgr. 
Benningto: 


n, Vermont 








Bellwood Farms Shropshires 
Geneva,N.Y. Property of Katherine B. Lewis 
400 high-class animals to select from. Average 
clip, 1912, 10 Ibs. Address correspondence to 
ALFRED G. LEWIS, Agent, GENEVA, N.Y. 














FAIR VIEW SOUTHDOWNS 
Are now offering a_very good lot of ewes and rams at 
reasonable prices. Ewes all bred to an imported Adene 
ram. Write for prices and description. 

j. M. SECORD, R. F. D. 35, TRUMANSBURG, N. Y. 


Holstein 
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HOFP’S “Vitality” Baby Chicks of 
S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS, Reode 
' R — and Bar- 





& years’ ex) 
incubation, osely — 
ing the breeding and hatching 
unde® the most sanitary conditions, I am able te 
produce Ch free from White a 4 Ase 


epee 

now. Write for my booklet’ and” reasonable prices 
on Chicks and Eggs 

D. & BR. HOFF, Lock ‘Box No. 145, Neshanic Station, 5. 2 


RHODE ISLAND RED 


enehine eggs from Reaviest laying, Ro. red 
in, f ge, open colony house Reds. "nate 
Rees and Singie iy y A + $2 per setting, 
pA por.100; safe delivery; fertility guaranteed. Special 
jon $5 setting. Magnificent cockereis, pullets, yearlings, 
for sale. VIBERT RED FARM, Box 20, Weston, N. J. 


H 5 C $ j of Rose Comb Reds. 

noite been carefut- 
one’s Grescent Strain been caret 
the past twelve years. Three of -— Gchunemady and 
Albany prize winners will be given to the parties order- 
ing the largest number of eggs during months “one 
and May, 1913. Mating list free. D. ONE, 
Crescent Hill Farm, Box C, Sharon Springs, ne ¥. 


FIFTEEN EGGS 


of Blue Andalusian and Mottled Ancona prize-win- 


ning fowls at New York City show and 
county fair, of Indian Ruoner ducks, $1.50 
P. 0. HUDSON . - HAROLD, MD. 
FAWN AND “4 
wire Indian Runner Ducks 
AND &, GC. WHITE LEGHORNS 
Eggs, day-old chicks and ducklings from bred to lay, 


free range stock, at farmers’ prices. Catal 
Patterson Poultry Farm, Route i, Claytone a’. 

















ng eégs. 
TAYLOR’S POULTRY YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y. 


S.C. WHITE LEGHORNS 


Day-old chicks $10 per 100. per 100. La 
vigorous, true Leghorn type. ‘ersistent layers. Un- 
limited range. _— water mammoth incubators 


Satisfaction gua 
Sait Point, N. Y. 





nteed. 
VANCREST f POULTRY FARM, 





The FARMER’S FOWL 


and Single Comb gnode, itent Bote 
=x 10, ber alting. Om sigs 


Rose 
b inte layers known. 
. Thos, Wilder, 


Im Baby by Chicks $1 $10.00 per 100 


Pekin Ducklin 
an Drakes for sale. fistacts jon guarante: 
for circular. Cucsterinaeks Farm, py 4 


White Holland Turkey Eggs 


From my famous standard hardy strain, 


$3 per 1f for 20 days. 
®. L. MORSE - HANCOCE, VT. 


1Z Nu 8.C.B.1.BReds, Barred 

Bate, To Rocks, 

‘awn and Runner Ducks. 
pave ear Bod, 3 ayers. <7 rite for mating list. 

M. HAMM OND, Cortland, N. ¥. 


Eggs, Eggs, Eggs, for Hatching 


per 100. Saby Chicks $8 per 100. as. sd 
oe hee EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, 


NEW YORK PRi. 
Light, Dark Brahmas, eggs 32. 50 15. 

















MHING STRAINS 
R. I. Reds, White 
Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, White, own Leghorns, 
eges $1.50 25, $7 100. Catalog Gratis. A few choice 
breeders for sale. F. M. PRESCOTT, Riverdale, N. J. 


Day Old Chicks and Ducklings 


Single Comb White Leghorn oe. alent Pekin 
Ducklings. About 150 yearling Ducks. Shiopes 
safely anywhere. WHITE HORSE F FARMS, Paoll, Pa. 


ROSE COMB BROWN _LEGHORNS 


Eggs for hatching fron the world’s most prolific layers 
of winter eggs, fine big birds oe lay is white egga, 
per 


$1.50 and $2 per 15, and 
WARD W. DASEY - FRANKFORD, DEL. 


S. C. White Leghorns Strong, easy to raise, day-old 
chicks, from stock bred for con- 
stitutional.vigor ay the heavy production of large = 
eggs, the t please, ea per 100. Safe deliv 
satisfaction guaranteed. Wm. W. Ketch, Cohecton, N. 

















Snowcroft Hampshires e2.0%.a 
Best type and quality from Prize- Winning foundations 


Sargent F. Snow, 713 University Bik, Syracuse, W. Y, 
PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES "“* S":sr.”*™ 


Complete sweep of prize winners, 1912 New York State fair. 
Rams, and ewes, bred to prize winning rams, for 
Henry L. Wardwell, Box 10, Centre, 5. Y. 


HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


ADIRONDACK FARMS |; 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
The Greatest Breeding 
Establishment in the East. 
combination of seven 
farms of 1700 acres de- 
voted exclusively to horse 
breeding. 160 Percheron, 
Belgian, Suffolk and Saddle 
Stallions and Mares. Three 
importations of 80 head in 
the past seven months. The 
greatest opportunity to 
compare in all the popu- 
lar draft breeds in Americas 
The Quality Establishment 
for Eastern Buyers. Is 
there 2 draft stallion needed 
im your locality ? 
Send for Catalogue B. 














Mattituck White Leghorn { farm phic, “3. 


are big, stocky chicks and are bad to please. 2000 
are hatched weekly and Rag are promptly “made. 
Send for circular. A. PENNY, Mattituck, N. Y. 


BLACK LEGHORNS 


Thekind that lay. Eggs for hatching 
A. E. Hampton, URoutei, Pittstown, N. Jd. 


Miller’s Single Comb Black Minercas 


have won! cockerels. Dstiity « ze hook 
Eo Eres. Util 00.100 15- $1.25; Fa 
Bags Hi pay iy aA c MILLERS Gnhiw 1 











Baby 
Chicks, 


Single Comb White Leghorns, Rose Comb 
Reds, Barred Rocks; strong, livable; y~ 
vigorous, thoroughbred range stock ; 
livery aranteed; circular. WESLEY 
GRINNELL, ‘Sodus, N.Y. 





—BEST OF WINTER 
LAYERS, EGGS AND 


ANCONAS °4.225,2955 420 


E. B. MANN, DELAWARE, NEW JERSEY 


Regs, $1 per 15; $2 per 40. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 

Reds, Brahmas, Black sa ao Rose —~— ,Browa 

and White horns, Silver Spang’ nop teri ult Leg 

hones’ 19 ii Also mage ge ‘ite Orpingtons. be ~ 
30 experience. K. MOR, Coopersburg, Pa. 








"and White Le 
Single Corb, re $3_ per eee 


big laying heiws mM. F. eeu 
‘ ‘ a4 iat -- os -_— 


. 
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POULTRY BREEDERS 





Single Comb White Leghorns 


Selected Fertility 
Stock Guaranteed 
Send for my 1915 mating list. Containing cuts of my 
bieds. My exh ib ition matings are ag fine as you will 
fiad: my bred strain is also up to the stand- 
ard; they are nd jay a lorger white 
eg): m the ordinary : my prices are honest 
prices; my selling only safe way to buy: 


my mating li 
F. 3. DE MART Cortiand, N. Y 





ANNOUNCEMENT No. 8 


Don’t buy stock you have to be ashamed of, 
Get good stock-or don’t buy at all. Moyer’s 
S. C. W. Leghorns and Indian Runner Ducks are 
good stock, bred to lay—and do it. Leghorn 
eggs $1.75 per 15, 83.25 per 30, 85 per 50, 88 per 
100, #50 per 1000. Baby chicks $2.50 per dozen, 


S15 per 100, 8100 per 1000. Duck eggs, 10c, each; | 
Safe delivery 


any quantity ducklings, 2S5c. each. 
and full — serernaee on all eggs and chicks. 
GRANT MOY FORT PLAIN, N.Y 





SWINE BREEDERS 


~— 





Read show records of my herd boars and buy from winning ancestors whose biood lines represent the true Duroc 





JACE’S FRIEND—Grand 
Champion, Obic State Fair 


PAL'S PRINCE—Orand 
Champion, Indiana State Fair 


| JOE ORION 24— Winner 


CHEERY KING— Greatest 
at International iving Daree 





Ohoice females are being bred to above boars. 


Write for information. 


Herd tmmuae from cholera 


CHARLES F. SPRAGUE, Box 10, Lima, Ohic 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


-by State Fair champion. The big growthy kind, young 

stock for sale. Prices reasonabie. Send for circular. 

D. BH. DREISBACH, P. 0, Box 181. Kingston, Obie 
Registered Duroe. 


HELDON FARM Pigs of both sexes 


Bred Sows. Service Boars. Best of breeding. 
Cc, E, BARNES. OXFORD, N, ¥. 


DUROG Any size or age you desire 


100 head from which to 
select. Renick W. Dunlap, Kingston, Ohio 


DUROC JERSEYS : 


Yhampion herd at W 
191 2. Booking orders = spr *y 
to 800 Ibs. R. 8. MARTIN, Stout's Mills, 











rd heaaed by two big 
Sta fF a Champions 
J. State Fairs, 

Sows woe 600 

. Va 





DUROCS, 
16 Bred sows and Gilts bred for March and Apri! farrow ; wt 
250 Ib. Service boars, summer gilts open or bred; September 
Pigs mated, no akin. We breed the Big Kind 
C, J. McLaughlin, Box E, Pleasantville. = 








| 


OLLINS’ JERSEY RED 


New Collins Catalog, Free 


Tells how to finest 
Rede the perfect proktner™ 
—at savings. 


375 Ibs.in 
3 months! 


Large Berkshires at Highwood 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, Pigs alt ages. 
Ninety brood sows and seven mature herd 
boars in our brocding herd. No animal good 
enough unless large enough. We have the 
large, long-bodied and good-headed kind that 
make good ih the farrowing pen as well as 
show ring. H.C. &H.D. Harpending, Dandee, N.Y 




















HIGH-CLASS DUROCS 'BERKSHIRE PIGS 


Open sows or gilts. Boars any age. 
guaranteed as description or ‘earned at my expense 


GEO. W. BOLDS, - BRYANT, IND. 


Studebaker’s D Prom the Miami 
liey. the foun- 

Ld a of the breed. Gilts bred a y te fartow, 
10t akin. No better blood any age 


8. fF. “SfUDeBAKER, TIPPECANOE cITY, OHIO 


CHOLERA IMMUNED lax omt% 
DUROC BOARS service. And 6 months, 


solid color, Jersey bull, 
Eminent breeding. V. €. Michael, Yellow Springs, Ohic 








Large Type Reg.. 


The prolific kind. Stock | 


Can furnish pairs and trios, not akin, Best of breed- 
ing. Prices reasonable. Hutchins Bros, De Peyster, N.Y. 


fall gitts. Will be pleased to book your oaes for 
February and March pigs. T. J. KERR, Collins, N. Y. 
Best of breed- 


e Berkshires fs! "0%: 


~ rs Sows and Service ars. 
ROSEDALE Tarrytown, N. Y. 





We are ~ 











MULE FOOT HOGS 


= 4, gy young stock. Also booking orders for 
Digs. Prices reasonable 
BURKETT BROTHERS 
North Fourts St., Columbus 0., or 315 Fourth 
Ave., New York, WN. ¥ 


MULE FOOT HOGS Sa ee 


. Sired by Detrahs Model 1613 ureka 1611,two 
orihe | ye show and breeding apd borax of the host, 
Prices $12.50 to $l5 each. Long Bros., Alvada, O. 


oll? BLUE E RIBBON WI HERD 1p MULE-FOOT noes - 


yy money at Gate Fairs in 1912 than all other 
Mater: ot herde combined. ing stock of all 


leo Shetland — 
5 WILLIAMSPORT, OHIO 


112 








SOnN oa DUNLAP. Bor B. 





on’s e: owthy Mule Foot Hi 


all ages for sale 
Winning Males 


have won more First 
Stoc! 





igre BOARS 


Beady for service aranteed to sure 
pe gE and satisfactory or animals can a ue re- 

-. S our expense Price $25 each. 
w. % ‘min Chazy, New York 





The most scarce animal in Chester Co.,today, the 


Chester White Pig 


Wingohocking Farm offers 6 fall forrew gilts and 
20.00 and $25.00 each ng litters 

x _be ome l for shipmen t at wean- 

i pair all stock regis- 


tert. F. We Levis, Ne. 1, Chadds Ford, Pa. 


CHESTER WHITE SWINE 


Now offering from choice selected strains, boars, young 
gous. Bred and open. E aris spring Digs. Booking orders 
for April and May pigs . €. Lamphier, C N.Y. 











BERKSHIRE sows, boars and gilts, rich in best 
imported blood, March and April 
pigs, Masterpiece, Baron Duke 50th. and Lee, br 
ats Write for prices before ordering elsewhere. 


TILBURY, Route 2, Owego, T Co., N. Y¥. 


SUNNY BANK FARM BERKSHIRES 
ce certian 


ney ==. 
A. F. Jones, P.O. Box patie Reviutation foe N.Y. 


YORKSHIRE SWINE 


A few nice bred gilts for you men who put off ordering 
that pure-bred sow. For sale at prices that will please 
you. D, R. ACKLIN, Perrysburg, Ohis. 











Villa Nova, Pa. The Frie Baton, 


Frederick Phillips cusmsey. “Announces his 


Third Annual Auction Sale 
of 100 Imported 


z|| Guernseys 


Thursday, May 15, 1913, at Villa Nova, Pa. 


Among them are mp. Raymond of the Preel VI 14360 (Adv. 
Reg.). First prize R. G. A. S. Whit. 1908. First prize R. G. 
A. S. Mich. 1908. nM 

His daughters are very true to type, of fine dairy conformation, and 
though few have been exhibited, they have been successful in win- 
ning high awards at the various Island, English and American Shows. 
Three of his daughters have qualified for the Advanced Register, 


The splendid “May Rose” bull, Rockingham 18120, a son of May 
Rose King III 13449, out of the great Advanced Register Cow 
Imp. Rosy IV of the Palotterie 18897 (A. R. 1373), who has just 
completed an Advanced Register test of 11,077.15 lbs. milk, 718.15 
Ibs. fat, placing her fourteenth in the list for butter fat production. 


Masher’s Sequel’s King 22260, by Imp. Masher’s Sequel 11462 
(A, R. 44), out of Imp. Coleur de Rose 14456 (A. R. 70), who pro- 
duced 10,282.55 Ibs. milk. 


Polly VIII of the Beaulieu 9530 P. S. winner of Championship 
over the Island for the best female 1912. 


Six heifers of the May Rose family. 


Four Advanced Register cows and a large number of animals of re- 
markable individuality and of superlative breeding. F or catalog address 


Leander F. Herrick, Auctioneer 
Worcester, Mass. 




















ALFALFA Lees, ORESEIRES 


Digs now, high quality, 
fale pr prices. ee ome but what you ” 
that counts, 3, %: eine “Box 2 272, Rochester, N 


Bases doo Hill Steck Farm 


Dealers in Large and Improved Yorkshire Swine 
Best on earth ONONDAGA HILL, N. ¥. 








OATTLE BREEDERS 


HOLSTEIN- ,,”.., 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S tor service. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, N. ¥. 


One service bull left 


Sire, a brother of the new werld’s champion 44-Ib. 

cow. Dam, well bred, good A. B. O. record as a 

2-year-old. % white, safe, surg, all right for heavy 

service. Get in right and buy this one for $125. 

J. A. LEACH - - CORTLAND, W. Y. 
.™ 


























April farrow, either 
sex, pairs not akin, 
best. strains, good in- 


Registered 0. LC. and 
Chester White Pi lividuals oad prices 


rigi: EUGENE P. ROGERS, WAYVILLE, N. Y. 


O.L C. Spring Pigs 


Silver strain; prices reasonable; quality A-No. L. Now 
booking orders. F. C. WHITE, Cincinnatus, WN. Y. 








POLAND-CHINA - SWINE 


Young sows: Bred sows, boars and = 
pies oe not akin; EL Beste: popular breeding out ont 
ars, Fairbanks and Lndependent. 


be METCALF, JEROMEVILLE, O. 
ANCY POLAND CHINAS 


ri smooth the Place to get them 

to $50 a, an $15 to $25, three — 
oem young pigs $15 a pair. Herd all 

ed and Dedigrees furnished. G. &. Hall, Farmdaie 0. 








CHENANGO VALLEY 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50 head of high-grade cows and jeif- 
ers, due to freshen within sixty days 
All are good size, well marked, and ones 
that will give satisfaction. 


F. J. HOWARD, Bouckville, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead {7//" 


bull, 
Sire, King Pontiac Calypso. 
tiacs and out of a 24-lb. daughter of Heng. 
Dam of bull is Clyde Mercedes Clothilde A 
22.2 lbs. She is a granddaughter of Sir Clyde. This bull 
is large and very straighi. Price $200 f o b Rochester, 
WN Y. W. S&S. Hinchey, P. 0. Box 729, Rochester, N. Y. 





for sale 1 Ho 14 
bo on April 14, i* 





Purebred Registered 
HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
The Greatest Dairy Breed 


at Ray RA 


Todd’s hersiite Coualesennlit Sale 


This event will occur on the Interstate Fair Grounds at Trenton, N. J., on the above 
date, and every person interested in the Holstein-Friesian Cow, is hereby invited to attend. 
About 75 head, mostly femaies, will be sold at this time. All over six months of age will 
have the tuberculin test applied. Among the consignors are: ‘A. A. Cortelyou, Somerville, 
N J.; Bernhard Meyer, Finderne, N. J.; Willis E. Stryker, Belle Mead, N. J.; Atvin Hill, 
Ringoes, N. }.; L. E. Opie, Skillman, N. J.; H. De Witt Terhune, Belle Mead, N. J; BB. 
Bergen, Harlingen, N. J., and others. 

The above cattle are pledged to absolute sale, and we leave it with the breeding public 
to help make this event a success. 

You ought to know us—to get acquainted, address 


JACOB TODD, ir., Sale Manager, - ~ SOMERVILLE, N. J. 
We hope catalog will be ready to mail about May 15. 








STOCK FARM, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
We have during the past two years most carefully selected and purchased, regardless of prices, one of 
the very best foundation herds to be found in this country. Every female will be retained and no energy 
spared in making the greatest possible records. Carefully consider the following combination of breeding 


and the special advantageous prospecis for the purciaeer Rag A ple Korndyke 


of such bull calves as we are off; 
senerpnenvesy CHRISTMAS KORNODYKE—born Dec the greatest son of PONTIAC 
~ DYKE herds our herd 


JENNINGSHURST 


911; three-fourths white. Sire—Korodyke Abbekerk 

who has young daugiters with records of between 29 and 

30 Ibs. He ts a son of Pontiac Korndrke, 38.03 lbs., aud 

from a 21.32 Ib. four-year-old daughter of Hengerveli De 

Kol, a Ibs. Dam is Beryl America Lady, 20.47 Ibs. aj 

four yea) She is a granddaughter of Johanna Aagzgie’- 

Sarcastic Lad, 31. os. Ibs. and A. & G, Butter King, 29.70 

lbs. This cow is of wonderful type, capacity and should 

make at least 30 ibs. when we test. 

KORNDYKE SPOFFORD RANDIE OF KOL—born April, 1912, one- 
Sire—Korndyke Abbekerk; Dam, Mire Spofford Rate, 
seven days, who had three sisters that made 

£9 ibs. each in seven days. 

These calves are exceptionally well developed, of swpertor individuality 

dairy and show tyne and guaranteed perfect in every respect uch com - 

bined qualities of World’s record breeding should qualify them to head 
any herd. We have other calves equally apeeeiine with djfferent com- 
binations of breeding. type and color. W. W. NNINGS, | owanda, Pa. 

















c Korndyke, sire of 12 daughters with 7-day records above 30 pounds each. Rag Apple 

Korndybe oth. the only son of the great Pontiac Lady Korndyke, 38.02 Ibs. butter in 7 days and 

156.92 Ibs. in 80 days and Rag Apple Korndyke, recently sold from this herd Ly $5000. Sir Johanna 

Colantha Gladi, whose dam and sire’s dam have 7-day records that average 33.61 Ibs. each Pairview 

ee La@ 2d. a grandson of Pontiac Pet, whose dam and sire’s dam AL 31.30 each for 7 days. 

I have bull and heifer calves and heifers and cows in ¢alf to the above bulls, and I will offer 
anything "jn the herd. with the exception of the herd bulls, for sule. Write me your wants, 


E. H. DOLLAR - - © e Heuvelton, New York 
omor— ono ————s0m0 00 








Type Poland- China 
Bred gilts for May mee une farrow. Service boars. One 
two-year-old, large type, Big Defender No, 82237. Prices 
reasonable. L. rad MoLaughiin, Box 85, ile, O. 














Vandervort’s Quality Sale, May 23, 1913 
Read Our an pat ee Next Week 


VISDALE FARM—Holstein- ; Erion: 


Le a Pontiac ndyke at head of 
© tease fanny B. 





DAVIS, Chester, 





See DE AB AINE Rr AP I 
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CATTLE _ BREEDERS 


| 
' 


HAVING DECIDED TO CLOSE OUT THE 
HISTORIC CRUMHORN ESTABLISH- 
MENT, MR. JAMES M. ANDERSON WILL 
SELL THE HERD AT PUBLIC AUCTION 


MAY 29-30 


mus «61 OC) Se 


at the CRUMHORN STOCK FARMS 
POMPTON PLAINS, NEW JERSEY 


For Catalog Address the Manager of the Sale 
LACONA, N. Y¥. 


E. M. HASTINGS, 
Wheu 


writing for catalog be sure to mention American A¢ricul- 
turist and state whether or not you expect to attend the sale. 


~~ er ee a” 


rt “= +s we 


LIVE ‘STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 
__ CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 


| Absolute Dispersion of the Crumhorn Herd 








Individuality and pedigree have always been 
prime requirements for entry in the Crumhorn 
Herd. Under the care of Mr. Raycraft the records 
were a natural result. 
now in the herd have records of 20 to 30 Ibs. each. 

In respect to high average individual quality, 
the Crumhorn Herd has no superior. 
horn Consignment to the 1913 Sale in this respect 
is representative of the quality of the whole herd. 
Never in public auction were so many animals of 
uniformly high quality offered as comprised this 
remarkable consignment. 

The older members of the herd include many 
daughters of the wonderful sire, Johanna De Kol 
2d’s Lad, whose daughters include a large num- 
ber with records ranging from 20 to 36 lbs. It is 


James M. Anderson, Prop., Pompton Plains, N. J. 


INDIVIDUALITY = BREEDING = RECORDS 


doubtful if there has ever been offered for sale an 
equal number of daughters of one sire that meas- 
ure up to these in respect to individual quality. 

Thirty young daughters of Judge Hengerveld 
De Kol, from large record dams, would make a 
fortune for some breeder, if kept together, and 
rightly developed. 

In the herd is also much of the blood of King 
of the Pontiacs, one of his sons being among the 
Crumhorn Herd Sires. 

TUBERCULIN TEST 

The whole herd has been tested annually for 
several years. i 
the last few tests. 
will be tested again before the sale. 

Watch for further announcements. 


A large number of cows 


The Crum- 


There have been zo reactions in 
All animals over six months 


Frank Raycraft, Mar. 























Wanted to Exchange 
HOLSTEIN BULL 


a tried out sire, born August 17th, 
1908. Dam: Changeling, 29 pounds 
butter in 7 days. Sire: Colantha 
Johanna Lad, whose dam Colantha 
4th Johanna made 35 pounds but- 
ter in 7 days. Will exchange for 
pure-bred Holstein heifers out of 
cows with high records. 


Ww. H. MINER 
- New York 


stan Holsteins 


Last call for eg # service bulls with 
prices cut from 50 to 100%. A genuine Korn- 
dyke at $98.50, registered 50-pound two-year- 
olds, 50 and 60-pound grades. Do not buy 
until you look into this matter. We wili pay 
your expense in coming here if we do not 
make our advertisement good. Do not wait, 
but cut this slip out and mail today. 


ee ACE L. BRONSON 
Cortland, N. Y. 




















GREENWOOD HERD 


One more young bull nearly ready for service, born 
June 11, 1912, of splendid conformation and breeding, 
King Lyons Spofford 19. Dam, Corona Johanna De 
Kol, 582.2 Ibs. milk, 21.03 Ibs butter in 7 days. A 
@reat yearly producer. She won the $40 prize in her 
$ months after calving record at 3 years. He is well 
rown, beautifully marked, straight and handsome. 
ecligree chart and price upon receipt of your inquiry. 
We offer the. best of the 44 Ib. blood in all our young 
cows and heifers that are in calf to King Lunde Pon- 
tiac Korndyke, the $10,000 bull that heads our herd. 
E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, N. Y. 


100 High - Grade 
Holstein Cows 
ranging in age from 8 to 6 years, large and 
mteaky marked and heavy producers. These 
cows have milk records in the past year of 
from 8000 to 14,000 Ibs. Every cow is tuber- 
culin tested and guaranteed to be perfect 
in every particular. 














V. D. Robinson, * Edmeston, N. ¥. 
Age 
Dam and sire’s dam aver- 
Bul 
— days. . rT and 
t rice 
Dr. G.N. HALE, Bingham 


Holstein *%: 
age 24 lbs. butter in 
ton, N. ¥. 














HIGH GRADE HOLSTEINS 


50—Cows—50 Due to freshen soon 
50—Heifers—SO 2 and 3-year-olds 


F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, Cortland, N.Y. 























HENGERVELD 
of Kin, is and at grandson of Hengerveld 

be born Jan: : ith, 1912; dam with a record er isa 
tbe. of wheter and 87.60 Ibs. of milk in 7 ae < the age of 
three years, He traces twice to that wor re King Segis 
with 76 A. R. O. daughtere, more white — tack, 4 rd 
individual. The first check for $75.00 gets him. Adee ress 
A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock. |. ¥ 


Paul Clyde Changeling 


His ~ or — just made 24 2% i ioe ‘ae - seven-day 
His sire is ful] brother to Ready Change. 
ne 4 milk in a day, 31.3 ie batter in seven days, 
“is 2 son of Changeling, 100 Ibe. milk in a day, 
me: ibe. days. Great producing lines 
of the Deets Holstein blood for Ay: oe. Chai 
gree furnished. Stevens Brothers Co., 
bull calf for sate, born Feb. 18, 1918. Sire, Duke’ 
Teneo Ney Pete 0) he Dam, e's Juno No. 280814. This 


+. FS one 
bul) oy of yo ty breeding ; poy 


day A oe on athe 
tes Wie BER! Se ee orca NY. 


SEGIS | BEETS 














—-— 




















from thirty-five to forty pounds per day now 

Fresh cows; you will like them. Come eee them 
25 fine condition. 

Registered bulls—registered cows alsofor sale. 

Counter, Life Farm B ll Cc lf 

offers a u a 
born Feb. 12, 1913. He is large, straight and mighty 
erage 32.57 lbs. butter from 710 Ibs. milk in 7 days 
and over 129 Ibs. butter from 2775 lbs milk in 30 days. 
record of over 20 Ibs. Will sell this calf. registered, 
transferred, crated. and f o b the cars for $60. This 

w 


FOR SALE 

60 Cows served to come fresh thie fall and milking 
20 milked. 

Cows due to calve this spring ; good size and in 

Dept. B. Bell "Phone No. 311-F-5, 
JOHN B. WEBSTER, Cortland, N. Y: 
well bred; he is dark colored. Sire is Aaggie Cornu- 
copia Johanna Lad 8th, whose dam and sire’s dam av- 
Dam of calf is a 17-lb. three-year- -old granddaughter 
of Hengerveld De Kol and her dam has an 
s a ore. HA ELER, Prop., 

F. , West Winfield, N.Y 











Holsteins and Guernseys 


20 Cows that are fresh. 
20 Cows that will freshen soon. 
20 Cows that are due to freshen in 
the Fall. 
Phone 418 
E. J. BOWDISH & SON, Cortland, N. Y. 


MUST GO AT ONCE. PRICES WAY DOWN 
Several from two weeks to three months old, beau- 
tifully marked; very straight, square and level. Sire 
has a 30 Ib. dam and 33 Ib. grandam. Dams are sired 
by son of a 30 1b. cow. Write immediately. 


IVORY R. FOSTER, OWEGO, N. ¥ 


FOR SAL and Heifers. I have them right here 


on hand now. 7 Registered Bulls out of A. R. O.Dams, 
price $60 each, all ready for service and Registered 
Cows and Heifers and some Heifer Calves, Price Right. 
I aiso have 175 high grade Holstein Cows and Heifers 
fresh and soon to freshen and 75 head cows and 
heifers some fresh and rest to freshen soon; these are 
Grade Guernsey, Durh am and Ayrshires. 

J. Rf. FROST MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 


The Oakhurst F'arm 


Bulls with 3 to 5 thirty-pound 
dams always on hand. 
A. L. Brockway,Prop., Syracuse, N. Y. 


4 ER p Service bulls from dams with 


official milk and butter records. 
Edwin K. Munro, Camillus, N.Y 
Service Bulls 
From officially tested dams; quality right, price right 
B. B. ANDREWS, Weedsport, N. Y. 


























50 Se Cattle. 250 Grades Cows 

















lf You Want HOLSTEINS, 


of course you ‘want to make a little money goas 
far as possible, and yet you want good cattle 
from recognized large producing families; then 
i us. No one can quote you lower prices, 

hen you consider the quality stock 
(175 head). The Stevens Herd 1876). 
HENRY STEVENS & SON, Lacona, N. Y. 








The greatest of all Dairy Bulls is 
King of the Pontiac 


sire of the only 43-Ib. cow. 43.34 Ibs. butter in 7 
Days. grandson ready for service this season. 
Splendid individual. Price $160.00. 


F. C. BIGGS, Trumansburg, N. Y. 

















Registered Holstein 


BULL CALVES 


one to six months old, at farmers’ prices. 


ALLAMUCHY FARMS, Aillamuchy, N. J. 














Fairmont .$36%08 sii 
ng Segis 
Pontiac Alcartre” nico of “To. 
arm }=: ig" a gon of 
Tohenna eKol Van Beers” 
the new 40-Ib cow, Send for their pedigrees. I have 
a few bull calves to dispose of, si y “King,"’ that 
would look well at the head of any herd. I will gladly 
send pedigree and photo of calves if you will tell me 
what age calf is wanted and price you 4 willing to pay. 
JOHN ARFMAN 
Fairmont Farm Middictown, N,¥ 
Improve your herd. Purchase a 


DAIRYMAN grandson of Hengerveld De Kol, 


who has more official tested daughters than any other 
bull. Bull born June 19, 1913, more than half 
white, straight on the back, good individual, out of 
ready for service; price $100. 

, Sire King Pontiac Henger- 

sons of King of the Pon- 

A. R. O. daughters and out of a 

20-Ib Gauaiter of Johanna Imperial Sarcastic Lad. 
This bull is more than half white, straight and 
3 o dandy; price $100 hese two bulls are 
ore money, but I neei the room. LOCUS 

STOCK | FARM, C. L. Banks, Prop., New Berlin, N. Y. 


BULL CALVES 


Grandsons fxs the ees from. high produc- 
to $75 
FRANKLIN wooo WOODVILLE, N. ¥. 











THE LAKESIDE HERD POLSTEINS 
ijandsomest of the B 
HOME Orr HE “MODEL FaM Nth ao 
Fifty very highly bred, recorded, Holstein-Friesian 
heifers of various ages, nearly al] from A. R. O, an- 
cestors. Choice young cows with A. R. O. records. The 
finest class of young bulls of the breed, cked by 
a OQ. records, some over 30 lbs. Priceg rea- 
Write for particulars. 
POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


RIVERSIDE STOCK FARM 


Offers H. F. Bull ready for service. Sire, Aaggie Corn- 
ucopia Johanna Lad 7th, whose dam and sire’s dam 
average 32.57 Ibs. in 7 days. Dam a 25 Ib. a 

Write for orice and pedigree 


of Paul Beets De Kol. 
A. W. BROWN & SONS. + West Winfield, N. Y. 





alk 1 100 ges" ‘STEINS | 00 
HOLSTEINS 

Bred and developed for constitution, 

conformation and production. A good 

herd from which to choose a bull. 


John C.Sharpe,Meadow Brook Farm,Blairstown,¥J 


From A. R. 0. Dams 


with records of from 20 'to 26 Ibs. butter 
im 7 da ape as 3-year-olds. We are offering 
—= calves—sired by a bull from a 32.92- 








°. 2 3 ‘(GODFREY & COMPANY 
Penneliville, N. Y. 


A Holstein Bull Calf 


His dam is a 14-lb. 2 year old daughter 
of Paul Beets De Kol. Sire is Pietertje 
Hengerveld Segis. Born November 6, 
1912. About evenly marked black and 
white, a fine, straight, active, good 


bodied creature. 
EZRA HOLBERT, LAKE, N. Y. 


HEIFER CALVES 


10 A. R. O. heifer calves sired by Paladin Burke, a 
grandson of De Kol Burke with eighteen A wt Ms 
daughters at two years old that average 15.21 of 

ter 7 days; and Admiral Gelsche Hamilton No. 55922, 
whose dam has an A. R. O. record of 28.44, with a 
29.13 lb. daughter and a 30-lb. sister. Dams 

calves have large A. R. O. records and are bred in 
the purple. A beautifully marked, straight, handsome 
bunch. Price $125 to $175 each. Great opportunity 


for a beginner. 
UTICA, WN. Y. 


BRADLEY FULLER, 
$125.00 




















$125.00 


CRESTMONT FARMS OFFER A 
Grandson of the Great PONTIAC tt F 
carrying 37% per cent. ‘the blood of the greatest sire 
the world has ever known. Sire, Sir Mabel Pontiac 
Korndyke by Pontiac Korndyke, out of a daughter of 
Pontiac Korndyke. Dam, Shadeland Lorena Mechthilde 
Gorter, A. R. O., 17 lbs, butter just made. Calf born 
Feb. 22, % white and an exceptionally fine —— 
Price just as you see it heree Come and. see 

We are always glad to have visitors. 


H. C. GATES, - CANTON, PA. 
Bu born Nov. 18, 1912. 4 fine individua) even- 

ly marked. Sire, Sir Veeman Hengerveld, 43 
A. R. O. daughters, ten that average 29 lbs. Lutter in 
7 days. Dam, Star Girl Pontiac Artis, A. ©. rec- 
ord as a jr. two-year-old of mik 421.7, butter 19.34 
Ibs. in ? days. Shé is ong of the best daughters of Sir 
Korndyke Pontiac Artis. W. D. Rebens, Poland, N.Y. 








Butter Profits 


Yon.coo™ forte tate 





FOR SALE 2..¢¢0dtar ts 


to 60 Ibs. of milk a day. Also 30 yearlings and 2 gr. 
olds. All fine marked and good size. 20 registered cows, 
yearlings and registered bulls, Reagan Bros., Tully, N.Y. 
Branch address, Plumiyn Farm, Fairview Village, Pa. 





One of the Greatest Bull Calves of the Holstein Breed For Sale 


Frontinac Inwalde Ko ke ~ 

Five crosses of Pontiac Korndyke, ba ie one of the greatest 
living sires. Breeding faultiess. Brown Brothers, Canton, N. Y. 
Sen Mow. Dam a 


Holstein Bull "<2": 


hk. 
bull. Cheap. SABARAMA FARM, Baldwinsetite. N. ¢. 


1856-Riverside Ayrshires-1913 


san spives Sm reno  nawe sae Imported 

farme’ es 

Seon ane 4 won more prizes 

& F. CONVERSE & ‘CO.,° Woodville; N.Y. 
Also Shetland and Hackney Pcaies. 





Calf more white 





, pressTense noLsTein Stavies ree 1 LHS 





JERSEYS 


Bull and Heifer Calves from Imported stock and 


large producers. Gladstone, New Jersey 


IF YOU WANT GUERNSEYS 
Send for the Official Sales List of the 
New York State Guernsey Breeders’ 

Box 96 A, Peekskill, N. Y¥. 








old. Price 
dam n test 


Fruit and. Steck Farm, Hartwick Seminary, 





IF YOU ARE INTERESTED IN 





write for’ sale ‘at Special eters tn coccliont San 
calves. C. Owen Carman. Gox E. Trumansbure. WN. Y. 
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JENNIE G. WALKER 
{Concluded from Last Week.] 

When Hilda finally turned home- 
ward, her eyes were shining and her 
pulses’ dancing with the excitement 
of her: quest. Everyone had been so 
good to her and it had been such fun, 
after all, to make up the menu for 
Bob’s party! Miss Anderson had not 
only spared the bit of butter, but in- 
sisted: upon making a cake ‘because 
the days. ate so long, my dear, and 
your father and mother have helped 
me out so many times.” It seemed to 
Hilda as if everyone she met wished 
to share.some treasure with her, from 
Madame LeClerc, whose last glass of 
jelly glowed like a ruby in the sun- 
light, to the old gardener, who told 
her as a great secret that he had a 
few bunches. of celery which he had 
kept buried through the winter. 

By the next covening everything 
was on hand except the candy, and 
at seven o'clock the giris were all 
ready’ to-make that. Aunt ' Emily, 
who had mothered the two children 
during the. lonely winter, welcomed 
any diversion and lent a willing hand 
in a]jl the preparations. Even Bridget 
made - no objections to the kitchen 
“sugaring off’, and cracked nuts with 
a vengeance. Bob was sent on an 
important errand to a_ neighbor's 
with permission to spend the evening, 
and not having been informed as to 
the object of this girl affair, he was 
giad to be out of the way. 

A real sugaring off requires snow as 
an important adjunct; but in its stead 
several slabs of ice were placed on 
a table on the kitchen porch. Here 
the pans of candy and the rows of 
little tin molds Aunt Emily always 
kept for her Christmas cakes were 
set to cool 
popped corn for their own. delectation. 

“Are you sure the pans are safe, 
Hilda?” questioned Suzafine, anxious- 
ly. “Something nearly always hap- 
pens to the candy at a party like this.” 
There was 4 crashing and cracking of 
ice as she finished speaking, and 
Hilda sprang to the door,, crying, 
“Something has happened this time, 
sure enough!” 

It was Bridget who panted into the 
reom holding a young lad firmly by 
the arm. “I’ve got him, the rascal,” 
she cried; and, “It's not Bob, is it?” 
came in chorus from the girls. 
*““No, it’s one of those red Injuns,” 
answered Bridget, scorn in her voice. 
Several years of island life had not 
served to increase her liking for mem- 
bers of the red-skinned race, 

“IT thought I saw someone looking 
in at the porch window,” she _ ex- 
plained, ‘“‘so I slipped out the other 
way and-caught him right there by 
‘the table.” She pushed her captive 
into the Light, but he showed no de- 
sire to run away. 

“Why,’’ cried Hilda in surprise, “it’s 
Pierre, the boy who was sick so long 
at the settlement last year. Father 








Side, Where Door Is Located 


looked out for him, and Bob used to 
go over to see him. I remember we 
sent him a basket full of good things 
after the party a year ago, and he 
never forgot it. You talk to him, 
-Guzanne, he Knows more French than 
English.” 

Little by little they made out that 
Pierre, remembering it was nearly 
time for another birthday celebration, 
had come from the settlement to bring 
some gifts which he had made for 
Bob. - Gradually the boy explained 
that he had heard many voices ard 
looked in the ew } nay if this 
; indeed the night o e “ 
deat | the caridy, Hilda, Fn 
gotten all about the.candy!" suddenly 
dor BHU : : ; ; ” 


* oe a reet 


while the candy makers , 


GoopD 


exclaimed Marie, and there was an ex- 
cited rush for the door. Alas! when 
Pierre had tried to evade Bridget’s 
descending hand, captor and captive 
lurched against the table, sending the 
slippery ice slabs to the ground. Two 
pans only landed right side up, and 
the rest of the candy was scattered 
far and wide. 

“We'll just have to make the best 
of s.” said Hilda resignedly. 
“Pierre’s cunning box and beautiful 
belt will please Bob more than candy, 
anyway, and he must stay for the 
party tomorrow.” 

Next day the sun shone soft and 
golden and a blue sky dipped warmly 
over the green hills and the houses 
of the little town clinging about the 
edge of the crescent-shaped harbor. 
The ice along the shore was surely 
softening, but the May pole, decorated 
with flags, still held its place near 
the wharf. 

A little before noon Bob came 
rushing into the kitchen where Hilda 
was busily at work. “Come to the 
window,” he shouted. “Quick! Old 
‘Ham and Eggs’ is on the way!” 
Sure enough, there was a black speck 
in the distance, which gradually in- 
creased in size, and at length the boat 
could be easily distinguished pushing 
her labored way toward the island. 
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Floor Plan for Summerhouse 

Crowds ‘thronged the wharf to 
greet her, and a cannon on the cliff 
boomed welcome as the boat came 
into harbor, her nose pointing straight 
for the May pole with its fluttering 
flags. There was a lump in Hilda's 
throat while she and Bob clasped 
hands and waited breathiessly. Would 
mother and father be aboard? Yea, 
there were the loved faces smiling 
down upon them, handkerchiefs wav- 
ing and voices calling glad greetings. 

“It's too good to be true that you 
are really here, mother,” cried Hilda, 
a little later. 

“We couldn't miss Bob’s party, you 
know,” her mother smiled back. “I 
——e sure you would have everything 


ready. 
“All ready but one thing,” answered 
Hilda. “Oh, mother, dear, you don't 
suppose you happened to bring with 
you—” “A great big box,” inter- 
rupted: her father. “Of candy!” fin- 
ished Hilda, giving her mother’s 
arm a raptuous squeeze. “The invita- 
tions are for four o'clock this after- 
noon, and everybody's coming.” 


To Make a Summerhouse 


J. G. ALLSHOUSE 


Any boy with the aid of a few tools, 
like a hatchet and saw, and some very 
cheap like scanilings and 
light slats and some nails, can easily 
erect a summerhouse from the plan 
here given. This will be quite orna- 
mental when vine clad, and all that 
is necessary after construction is to 
plant a creeping vine like wistaria 
or trumpet vine on each of the sides 
excepting the doorway, and soon you 
will have a pretty, cool summer re- 
treat. 

To lay out the foundation to make 
the octagon house illustrated, strike 
a circle about six feet in diameter. 
Divide it into eight equal parts by 
spacing around, using a small stake 
for the center guide, and the place 
stakes at each of the eight points, 
having the distance the same from 
each of the eight 
stake. Asin the diagram to the right 
of the Hlustration, place the scant- 
ling, a, you are going te use for the 
foundation, .two of the stakes: 
on outside .-@irele; then with «a: 
string, or straightedge, 6, strike a line 


asian: epee Doe Bomtseiit Gute 





TIME CLUB 
across the scantling from center of 
circle to outside, and saw the ends to 
the line mark. This will make the 
pattern for cutting all of the eight 
pieces, and when spiked together they 
will make the sills; eight more pieces 
of. same width, but of lighter mate- 
rial, cut the same way and spiked to- 
gether, will make the plates or upper 
part of the octagon. 

Use scantling posts about eight feet 
high and nail on the slats as shown, 
and fill in a gravel floor. If not so 
particular, the posts may be ‘set in 
the ground, but, of course, it is bet- 
ter to have them upon the scantling 
foundation, with a gravel floor. If 
you have access to a forest, a rustic 
summerhouse may be built at even 
less expense, and may be perhaps 
prettier, as in ‘the construction one 
has a good opportunity to display the 
innate taste, For the posts and raft- 
ers, use poles which retain the bark. 
Put the framework up in octagon 
fashion as described, and instead of 
the cross slats use crooked limbs, cut 
to form diamond shaped openings be- 
tween the posts; limbs cut from the 
tops of large trees are best, as they 
are more apt to be angular. The 
house may be vine clad after the 
manner already described. 


The Conceited Grasshopper 


There was a little grasshopper 
Forever on the jump; 

And as he never looked ahead, 
He often got a bump. 





His mother said to him one day, 
As they were in the stubble, 
“If you don’t look before you leap 
You'll get yourself in trouble.” 


. The silly little grashopper 
Despised‘ his wise ojd mother, 
And said he knew what best to do, 
And bade her not to bother. 


He hurried off across the fields— 
An unknown path he took— 

When, oh! he gave a heedless jump, 
And landed in a brook. 


He struggled hard to reach the bank, 
A floating straw he seizes— ‘ 
When quick a hungry trout darts 


out 
And tears him all to pieces. 


Good little boys and girls, heed well 
Your mother’s wise advice: 
Before you move look carefully. 
fore you speak, think ee 
=x. 


State Leader of Ohio 


Dear Aunt Happy: I am going to 
join the Geod Time club. I have 
been reading the letters and thinking 
about it. I would love to become 
state leader of Ohio, and I am going 
to try, too. I am sending some of 
the games I like to play. 

The Minister’s Cat 

All the players sit in a circle about 
the room. Each player names an 
adjective beginning the letter A. 
For examples: ‘The minister’s cat is 
ambitious.” Then the letter Bis 
used. The minister's cat is bump- 
tious. Then the letter C is used. The 
minister’s cat is cruet, etc, until 
all the letters of the alphabet have 
been used. 


Picnic Dinner 
All the piayers sit in a circle. 





One 


‘says, “I went to a picnic dinner, and 


I took cake.” The one sitting next 
to the first person says, “I went to a 
picnic dinner, and I took cake and 
“ Each person names what has 
named and something he took, 
too. who can name the most 
things that have been named in ro- 
tation. As soon as he fails to name 
them in rotation he is out of the 
game. 
The General Smashup 
This is a game we play at school. 
One is chosen farmer, and all the 
other players sit in the seats. Some- 
one goes around and gives all that 
are sitting the names of fruits and 
vegetables or animals. Then the 
farmer walks around the room and 


get . Fve got a team of old 
skinny horses and one day I gathered 
all. my fruit and started to town. I 
had apples, peaches, pears, etc.” 
When your name is called get up and 
follow the farmer around the room. 
When the farmer has named all the 
fruits he can think of he says: “I 
was going down a steep hill when my 
broke. I spilled my apples, 

When he calls your 

name stoop where you are. He names 
ali he can think of. : “And 
I had a general smashup.” Then all 
the players run to their seats and the 
the 


time I love to ride 
horseback. it is fine sport 
Don’t you, Aunt Happy? [Indeed I 
Mary. I used have great fun 
when I was a little girl doing it. 
all the cousins times, 

Mary t % 

Concentrate all your thoughts upon 
the werk in hand. The sun’s rays do 
not burn until brought to a focus.— 
{Alexander C. Bell. 
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The Maine State Leader 

Dear Aunt Happy: [Isn't the 
Time club just great? I read about 
every week. My school has a teague 
called the Winthrop Center school é 
provement league. A league is 
the same asa club. It is a very & 
club, but can’t compare with the G 
Times one. wi 

We meet every other week. a 
have a program and after that play 
games. One night we held a box 
and took in over ten dollars. A fine 
Lincoln program was carried owt at 
the last meeting. e 

We have a valentine box at school 
every year. It is great fun. Some- 
body is chosen postmaster and goes 
around and distributés the valentines, 
Here are some of the games we play: 

Throw the Handkerchief 

A ring is formed and someone is 
chosen to stand in the center. A hand- 
kerchief is thrown across the ring: 
The one in the center must try te 
catch it. The one who catches it 
throws it to someone else and so on. If 
the one in the center catches it he ex- 
changes places with the one who 
threw it and the game goes on aS be- 
fcre. e 

Happy Family 

The happy family itself consists of 
those who. know how the game is 
played. A spokesman is appointed, He 
calls to the other players who are in 
another room and selects someone, 
The happy family all do just as he 
does and say what he says. The one 
thing which the preson must do is sit 
down. If he does that he becomes 4a 
member of the happy family and 
and someone else may be called dn 
then. 

Find the Ring 

The players all stand in a circle 
about a string with a ring on it except 
one who stands in the middle. The 
others all make their hanus go and 
the ring is passed from one to another 
without it being seen. The player In 
the middle tries to find the ring and 
the one whom the ring is found on is 
it. Yours sincerely, Carrol Towle, Me, 


Letters From the Good Timers 


Elizabeth Miller is a New 
York Good Timer. She is glad that 
spring is here so that she may go 
after spring flowers again. These she 
makes into bouquets and gives to the 
elderly and sick people that shé 
knows. I am sure they all enjoy 
them. She has a sister Eloise whom 
she writes would enjoy getting postal 
ecards from some of the boys and 
girls. As Eloise is a little invali 
Aunt Happy would like very muc 
to break her rule and print her ad+ 
dress, but it seems best not to. 

Dear Aunt Happy: received my 
membership card, and thank you very 
much. Really, I think this is j 
the most interesting club going, don’ 
you? {Indeed I do.] We have a 
club in my neighborhood calied the 
Jolly. sewing club. Isn't that a nice 
mame? {it is a nice name, and one 
of our branch clubs of girls hag 
chosen the same one.| I have three 
cats, Peter, Squanto, and Coony, 
My brother has a calf named Pete 
which is very tame. He can be har- 
nessed to a sled and driven tike an 
ox.—[{Dorothy Coleman, Maine, 

Nellie Gottschalz of Lowa, whe won 
one of the prizes in the last contest, 
wrote a littie note of thanks. Aunt 
Happy greatly appreciated this, ber 
cause.that is something that many of 
the boys and girls forget to do. 


Barn Plan Puzzle 


6G, W, KELLS 





Mary 





John Brown paid a visit to his uncle 
in the west a few years ago. Whilé 
there he saw a barn that took his 
fancy, and now he wants to build 4 
barn like it, but he has forgotten sa 
important part of the plan. He re- 
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MARY’S FATHERS 


Blood Ties Are Not Always the Strongest 
By MRS. IDA M. KIER 























O one to hdéme there. Door 
shut. Blinds down.” The old 
man leaned his arms on the 
picket gate, and surveyed the 

attractive place. ‘My but it’s a purty 
house. All fresh painted white. An’, 
my Lord, look at that wood. That's 
the purtiest sight yet.” 

The exclamation seemed to spring 
involuntarily from his lips, and his 
whole face lighted, as, at one side of 
the neat yard, he saw several long 
rows of feur-foot wood, nicely corded, 

“My, how I'd like to split it.” 

Aftér a long, earnest gaze, he turned 
his head, and glanced over his right 
shoulder, There lay the weary stretch 
of road he had just traversed. 

“A winter’s job fer me, if I lived 
there,” he soliloquized slowly as his 
eyes again sought the wood. 

Over his left shoulder he looked. 
The same hard, dusty road, stretchins 
away—away-— The road awaiting him. 
Again he faced front; and the wood. 

“I'd give anything to cut it,” he said, 
half aloud. 

Then with a sigh he dropped his 
arms from the gate and turned slowly 
to the left. He strode straight down 
the middle of the road, walking wit: 
quick, short steps, looking ahead. Only 
once did he turn, That was when he 
rad reached the summit of the rmall 
hill. He looked back, longingly, wist- 
iully, at the rows uf cord wood. 

He pulled a soiled handkerchief 
from his pocket and mopped his brow. 

“My, I'd like to split it,’ he mut- 
tered. 

Starting abruptly, he resolutely be- 
gan the descent of the hill, and the 
wood was hidden from his view. It 
was half a mile to the next farmhouse, 
This house was not so attractive in 
appearance as the other one; not 
freshly painted white, and there was 
no wood. The old man went to ths 
front door, and knocked on the screen, 
There was no response. 

“lll go round.” He followed a 
beaten path to the rear, 

“Who's there?” called a shrill voice 
from a corner of the back porch. 

He did not answer, but went toward 
the person who was seated on a low 
chair, and whose face was turned to 
him. It was a woman. Her hands 
‘were moving restlessly; her face, alert 
and expressive, still turned toward 
im. os 

“Who's there, I- say? You’re a 
stranger. I don’t know that step.” 

Then the old man understood. 

“Excuse me, ma’am,” he hastened 
to say,,2s he came nearer, “I'd have 
spoke, but I thought you saw me, Yes, 
I’m a ‘stranger. Was passin’, an’ 
stopped fer a drink.” 

“I knowed you was a stranger. I 
know everybody’s step that I’m ac- 
quainted with. I’m stone blind, but 
blind people have double-sharp ears. 
There’s the pump, mister, drink.” 

“Thank ye, ma’am,” starting away 
as soon as he had refreshed himself 
with the cold water. 

“Can’t you set on the step, and rest 
a minute?” she invited. “I’m alone 
this mornin’, and I like to talk, Tell 
me somethin’ cbout yourself.” 

The old man hesitated, then seated 
himself on the top step. He was not 
oath to rest. But to talk of himself— 

He shifted his position, and nervous- 
ly began pulling weeds, 

“J—er—hain’t much to tell,” slowly 
Then, “Do you stay alone much of the 
time?” 

“No,” she replied, quickly. 
and his little girl live with me. His 
wife’s dead. My son is at work in 
yon field, and my gran’daughter is 
gone to take him some water. She’ll 
be back soon.” 

Once started to speak of herself, the 
old woman talked rapidly, telling herr 
listener all about her own affairs, and 
ehowing herself conversant with the 
history of her neighbors. He was a 
good listener. He preferred listening 
to talking; and his loquacious enter- 
tainer rambled on, from one topic to 
another, It was evident that she de- 
lighted to talk, and having found an 
attentive listener, meant to make the 
most of her opportunity. 

“What's your name?” she suddenly 
asked, 

“Randolph.” He seemed startled at 
tthe abrupt question, 

“Randolph, Randolph,” she. re- 
peated musingly. “Not a common 
mame in these parts. But, let—me— 
see—lI’ve heard it. Oh, yes,” quickly, 
“it was Mary Winslow's name before 
she was married. Randolph. Mary 
Randolph. Married Jase Winslow. 
She lives in the next house,—over 
there.” She indicated the direction 
he had come. 

“She's told me her story, lot’s of 
times,”’ she continued, ‘Her father’s 
livin’, but she hain’t seen him fer 
twenty-five vears, Father and mother 
separated when she was four years 


“My son 


old. Same old story. Both had been 
married before; both had first chil- 
dren. So when they parted, he went 
to his first wife’s children, way back 
éast, and she stayed with hern, Mary 
says neither one of ’em ever cared fer 
her. Usually the case in second mar- 
riages, too. Each parent naturally 
clings most to the first children. 
ond ones are second. _ I’ve’ noticed it.” 

“Hain’t she ever seen her father 
sence?”’ He asked the question as she 
paused, merely for the sake of saying 
something. 

“No, Not sence she was four. She’s 
never heard from him often, either, 
Zot the last letter about five years 
ago, she told me. He was livin’ in 
Philadelphy. Said he might come and 
see her sometimes. Mary says though, 
she knows he never will.” 

“Don’t s’pose she’d care ’bout him 
comin’,”. the old man remarked as she 
lapsed into silence. 

“But she would, 
woman assured him. 
sort. Hier mother’s dead now; she’s 
got no foiks here, no kin at all. She 
told me one day she wished her father 
would come and live with her. Be nice 
fer you, if you was some kin. Do you 
see Leny comin’ ?” 

“IT see a pink dress, down along the 


hedge.” 
Thought she’d had 


Sec- 


though,” the 
“Mary’s a good 


“That’s her. 
time,”’ 
To Warm for Travelling 


“T’ll go.” The old man rose, “‘Thanks 
fer the drink an’ rest.”” At the gate he 
paused, looking first at the road he 
Had traversed then at the one stretch- 
ing ahead, as if undecided which to 
take. 

“It’s so hot,” he muttered, 

He proceeded slowly on his wav. 
Over a little slope he plodded, and the 
house was hidden from sight, Across 
the road was a stubble field, and near 
the road fence an immense straw- 
stack. He studied the latter for a mo- 
ment, then began looking for an open- 
ing in the fence. He found one, 
crawled through, and sought the shady 
side of the stack. Raking up some 
scattered straw, he stretched himself 
full length upon it, 

“I'll think about it,”” he mumbled. 

Evening was approaching, when he 
again stood in the road. He went ‘ ack 
the way he had come; repassed the 
home of the blind woman, and soon 
stood again on the summit of the 
small hill, Again he surveyed thc 
scene—and the wood. 

The September day had been sultry; 
the evening was chill. He pulled his 
thin coat cloM™y about him, turning 
the collar up to his neck, and looked 


at the freshly painted white house, A 
smoke curled from the chimney now. 
A light, red and warm, shone through 
the glass in-the kitchen door. .Once 
he looked back. A mere glance at the_ 
dull, darkening road seemed sufficient. 
His lips moved, though he did not 
speak, then he went straight toward 
the smoke and light. 

* * * 

Mary Winslow, busy in her prepara- 
tions for supper, hastily left the 
kitchen to answer a knock at her 
front door. The old man stood on the 
porch, 

“Is this Mrs Mary he 
asked, weakly, 

“Yes,” the answer was affirmative, 
but a question, as well. 

His lips trembled more irresolutely 
as she regarded him curiously, then 
he finally mustered up courage, and 
there was a ring of confidence in his 
next words. 

“Well, Mary, I guess you don’t know 
yer old father.”’ 

Mary’s surprise and amazement 
were so great at this statement, as to 
render her incapable of speech. She 
could only stare at the old man. 

“Course I didn’t expect you to,” he 
went on, hurriedly. “I hain’t seen you 
sence you was a baby; jist four year 
old. An’ course you don’t remember 
nothin’ about me, But I’ve allers 
wanted to see you again, an’ I made 
up my mind to come an’ visit you a 
spell. Course I didn’t know fer sure 
you'd want me, but I hoped—” 

“Of course I do want you,” Mary in. 
terrupted. “I told you in my last let- 
ter to come and live with me, but you 
never answered—” 

“I’m a pore hand to write.” he be- 
gan, “but—’” 

“Come in. Come in.” Mary seemed 
just to realize that she had not invited 
him to enter. 

“It’s upset me so; I declare, I. don’t 
know how to act. Come in, and see 
Jase and the boys.” 

He followed her into the kitchen, 
and she flew to the door, “Jase, Jase,”’ 
she called, “come here, quick. Pa’s 
come. Hyrry up.” 

Two small boys came running from 
the barn. 

“Robert. -Rannie.” She drew them 
into the kitchen, ‘My. Pa has come. 
Your Grandpa. Come up and see him.” 

She pushed the shy, half-frightened 
boys toward him, explaining: “This 
is Robert; he’s past five. -And this is 
Rannie. He’s three,. His name is 
Randolph. I named him after you— 
James Russell Randolph. We think 
they’re fine boys.” 

“They sure are fine,” said the old 
man, drawing them into his arms as 
Mary breathlessly finished. His faded 
blue eyes brightened; his face lighted 
with pleasure. The children’s bash- 
fulness vanished, and one was perched 
on either knee, with the old man’s 
arms encircling them when the door 
opened again, 

“Well, well, 
voice called, 

“It’s Pa. Pa’s come,” shouted both 
youngsters at once, 

“Yes, Pa’s come,” 


Winslow?” 


What's this?” a cheery 


Mary tried to 














For age is opportunity no less than youth itself, though: in another dress, 
And as the evening twilight fades away’ the sky is filled with stars, invisible: by day.; 
‘ a [Longfellow. 
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explain, and finally succeeded, then: 
Jase’s introduction over, the excites 
men partially subsided, and the be- 
lated supper was placed upon the 
table. 

“Pa” ate heartily of the good vict- 
uals. He talked little, but listened at- 
tentively to all that was said. In fact, 
Mary gave him no chance to talk, so 
busy was she in telling him all about 
her own affairs. Supper over, they re- 
tired to the comfortable sitting-room. 
Pa was given the easy rocker, and at 
his invitation, Rannie climbed into his 
lap, where he remained until he went 
to sleep. 

“I’ve fixed your room for you, Pa,” 
Mary told him, as she came back te 
the sitting room, after a brief ab- 
sence, 

“I’ve given you the east room up- 
stairs, with a stove in it. I hope you'll 
be comfortable.” 

She took him to the room, remain- 
ing for some moments, doing: sundry 
little things for his comfort. At last, 
she bade him good-night. The old man 
sat in the easy chair, his tired eyes 
fixed on the glowing coals in the 
hearth. His gaze traveled slowly 
around the room. Carpeted floor, soft 
bed, easy chair, warm fire, ‘My, it’s 
nice fer anyone that’s old,” he mused. 
“If I can jist stay.” He sat thinking 
for a long time, before he went to bed, 


Pa Proves a Great Help 


“Well, Pa’s the beatin’est man to 
work I ever saw,” Jason Winslow told 
his wife one day, a month after Mary’s 
father had come, 

“Ain’t he, though?” Mary’s returned 
proudly. “I tell him and tell him we 
don’t want him‘to do so much, but he 
will keep at it. ‘Says he only chores 
around.’ ” 

“Chores around,” laughed Jase. 
“He’s worth any two of the young 
men I’ve ever had, for chorin’ around. 
And the way he splits wood is a sight. 
He never seems to tire of it.” 

“I don’t see how we did without 
him,” Mary said. “He’s such a help 
to you and me, too, and the boys 
think the world and all of him, Ran- 
nie just worships him, Look at him 
now.” 

Through the kitchen door, she an@ 
her husband watched the scene in the 
woodyard, Pa was busily engaged 
splitting into cook wood, the sticks 
which had been sawed into stove- 
lengths. The two little boys, picking 
up all their small arms could carry, 
took it to the woodshed. He stopped 


- often to answer their childish ques- 


tions, and direct them in the work, 
then the sound of his ax would ring 
cheerily out again. 

“He’s a pretty good old Pa,” Jase 
said, patting Mary’s cheek. “I'm 
mighty glad he come.” 

“So am I,” she replied, as Jase went 
out, and she sang happily about her 
work, 

Pa found at Mary’s house all that 
he could desire. The busy farm work, 
good living, and genera! comfort. Life 
was truly worth, living to him there 
As the winter p d, he took on flesh, 
His thin cheeks filled out, his eyes lost 
their tired, weary loek, and were 
bright and sparkling. One day in early 
summer he hinted at going away, The 
bare mention of such a thing brought 
a remonstrance from everyone in the 
family. 

“Don’t go, unless you’re tired of us,” 
said Jase, 

“Why, Pa, you shan’t leave. Yow 
can’t. go ’way,’ and Rannie’s arms 
tightly clasped his neck. 

“Don’t you liké us?” was Robert’s 
comment. 

“Better than anybody in the world, 
an’ I'd ruther stay here than any 
place. But I thought you might ba 
gettin’ tired of me,” 

“Then here you stay,” Jase declared, 
and that settled it.: 

* * * * 


Summer passed away, and again it 
was September. One bright day, Jase 
asked Pa to accompany him to the 
clearing. 

It was an unusual request, as Pa’s 
work had always been around the 
house and barn, Moreover, it was the 
first time Jase had ever asked Pa’s 
assistance. Unsuspectingly he went. 
Jase, usually a fast worker, seemed 
afflicted with positive slowness, on this 
particular morning, and in spite of 
Pa’s willing help, it was near noon be- 
fore they were ready to start fon 
home. When they drove into the barn- 
yard an unusual sight met their. eyes. 
The fence was lined with teams, the 
yard filled with people. Jase affected 
great surprise, and hurried Pa into the 
crowd, which closed around _him, 
everyone shaking his hand, until his 
arm ached. Mary catching sight of 
his bewildered face, put her arm 
around him, and-said: “Just a little 
surprise, Pa, to celebrate the anniver~ 
sary of your coming.” 

Then Pa comprehended. His lips 
trembled, his eyes filled, but he con- 
trolled his emotions, In the dining- 
room,- a feast’ was spread. Such a 
feast. And in his honor. In the even- 
ing the guests departed, wishing him 
all sorts of good things, and evidenc- 
ing in many ways that Mary’s father 
was a general favorite, That night, 
after the pleasant chat in the sitting 
room, after he had rocked Rannie to 
sleep, as was his nightly. custom, after 
he had gone to his own room, and en- 
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joyed his warm fire, the old man’s 
feelings mastered him, He buried his 
face in his hands, and his form shook 
withsobs, Tears fell through his fingers. 

“I never knowed they thought so 
much uv me,” he said, half aloud. 

Then as he got ready for bed; he 
murmured again: 


“Lord, I've been here a -year; @ 
whole year.’ 

Among the numerous daily tasks 
which Pa had assigned himself, was 
going for the mail, The Randolph 
house was not directly on the rural 
route, so the mail box was not at the 
gate. but at the corner of the or- 
chard, where the roads intersected. 
Every day, promptly, at one o’clock, 
Pa made his trip for the letters and 


had never been one 
a certain afternoon 
made the usual 
journey. There were some newspa- 
pers and one letter. Pa seldom ex- 
amined the mail. But today, some- 
. thing in the large, bold writing on the 


papers. There 
for himself. On 


in December, he 


envelope attracted his attention. He 
studied it clcesely. 

It was addressed to “Mrs Mary 
Winslow,” but it was-the return ad- 
dress; a name in the upper left cor- 
ner of the envelope, that held his gaze 
like a magnet. 

He thrust the letter in an inner 
pocket, and he did not hand it to 
Mary with the papers. From that 
day en there was a change in Pa. He 
was strangely nervous, and anxious 
about something. He lost flesh, and 


showed that he lost 
never satisfied un- 
less working. Some days the sound 
of his ax scarcely ceased. 

“Pa’s failing.”” Mary told her hus- 
band “He works too hard.” 

“Well, nobody asks him to work,” 
Jase replied. “I suppose I can’t for- 
bid him to cut wood if he wants to. 
He’s sure a worker. 

“Hie must have changed,” Mary 
gaid, a perplexed look on her face. 

“T remember hearing mother say 


his looks plainly 
sleep. He seemed 


that Pa would not work, if he could 

help it. I think that was partly the 
cause of their disagreement.” 
Pa Commences to Fail 

As spring. advanced, Pa’s health 


failed more and more. Ali noticed it. 
Some days he was quite feeble. But 
no matter how badly he felt, no mat- 
ter how inclement the weather, he 
never failed to go for the mail. And 
there was always a look of relief on 
his face, when. he came from the mail 
box. 
“Pa, T’ll get the mail today,” Mary 
told him, as he was buttoning his 
coat, and muffling. his ears, preparing 
to start. “You have a cold, and it 
is such a blustery day.” 

“No, I’ll go,” Pa _ started quickly. 
“I hain’t nothin’ to do, an’ I want the 
walk.” 

And in spite of Mary’s 
went. 

Trere: was a 
serutinized it closely, 
inner pocket. 

“No mail,” he answered Mary. 

“and you had your trip through 
the vold for nothing. Too bad,” was 
Mary’s sympathetic comment. 

That afternoon, Pa spent over an 
hour in his own room. He wanted to 
sleep, he told Mary. She came to his 
door once, very softly, but he was not 
asleep. 

“Pa, is there anything you want?” 
she asked. 

“No, Mary, I'll 
Pa replied, then as she went away, 
added: 


protests, he 


solitary letter. He 
and put it in his 


be down d’reckly,” 
he 


“Mv, oh my, what if she’s went fer 
that mail?” 

“Pa’s not a bit well,” Mary told 
Jase. “I’m afraid he’s going to have 


the fever.” 

That night Pa sat by the sitting- 
room fire, rocking Rannie. The child 
had been asleep for more than an 
hour, but Pa rocked on holding him 
close, his chin against the boy’s head, 
his white beard mingling with the 
dark locks. Mary came in from the 
kitchen, where she had been working. 

“Why, Pa, lay that heavy boy 
down. He'll tire you out.” 

She took Rannie from his arms, 
and put him on the bed. Pa watched 
her, with brimming eyes. Then as 
she turned, he turned to the fire, to 
conceal his face. 


“Guess I'll go to bed, too. Good- 
night, Mary.” He rose. His ~ voice 
trembled, and he almost stumbled 


from the room. 
“Pa’s sure sick,” 
ment. 


was Mary’s com- 


€ * . 

“Jase, Jase,”". Mary Tran screaming 
downstairs the next morning. 

“Pa ain’t slept in his bed, and he’s 
gone.” 

Jase Tan up the steps, and met her 
half way. Together they entered the 
deserted room. Mary talked ex- 
citedly. 

“IT looked in about ten, last night. 
He said he was all right; and for me 
to go to bed, and not worry.” 

“Here's a letter.” Jase had been 
quietly tooking around, and_ spied 
something on the stand table. 

“Two letters in one envelope,” he 
said, as he took two small envelopes 
from a larger one. 

“Something else, too,” and he drew 
eut a folded Sheet of paper. 

The two envelopes were addressed 
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corner, 
and in 
“J. R. 


to Mary. .In thé upper left 
was the printed “return to,” 
heavy, bold letters the name: 
Randolph, Pittsburg, Pa.” 

“That’s Pa’s writing,” Mary cried. 
“Just like the other one I got. Why, 
look, they’re both torn open.” 

“But look at this.” Jase had the 
folded paper opened. It was covered 
with poor writing; the crooked, un- 
certain writing, of a trembling hand, 
unaccustomed to the use of a pencil. 
But poorly written, and badly spelled, 
it was legible. 

“Deer Marry—I hain’t your fathera 
tall. [I don’t hardly know what made 
me do it, but seemed like I jist 
couldn’t help it. I was jist trampin’ 
it. I hain’t got no folks, or no home. 
{ come by here that day, jist trampin’ 
it, You wasn’t at home, an’ I stopped 
at Taylor’s, an’ the old blind woman 
tole me about you, an’ how you hadn’t 
seen your father fer so long, an’ how 
you wished he would come an’ live 
with you, but didn’t ‘spose he ever 
would. She said his name was Ran- 
dolph. Mine is, too. But it hain’t 
James Russell Randolph. It’s John 
Henry Randolph. So I got to study- 
in’, an’ seemed like somethin’ kep 
tellin’ me to come an’ make out 
was your father. Winter was comin’ 
on, an’ I was ’fraid I’d have to go to 
the pore house fore long. I seen you 
had so much nice wood, an’ I.thought 
I could cut it, an’ earn my board, Sc 
I come, an’ lied to you, an’ you be- 
lieved me; an’ took me in, an’ give 
me the best home a ole man ever had, 
I didn’t know I'd like you all so well, 
thought I'd jist stay a little spell, an’ 
go on. But you treated me so good, 
an’ took sich good care uv me, an’ 
I got to stay so long. I thought may- 
be you never would find it out. But 
when [I got that letter from your Pa, 
las’ winter, an’ he said he was comin’ 
this spring, I noed it was all up with 


me. I done wrong not to give you 
the letters. But, Marry, honest, I 
didn’t know what to do. Here they 


It nearly kills me to 
‘specially Rannie. But 
Your Pa’s comin’, 
Don’t think any worse uv me than 
you can help. Good-by, an’ God bless 
you. John H. Randolph. 

P S—tTell Rannie good-by, an’ Pa 
said be a good boy. 

Tears were in Jase’s eyes, and Mary 
sobbed aloud, as they finished read- 
ing Pa’s note. Jase steadied his voice. 

“Let’s see these letters.” 

December tenth, was the post mark 
on one, It was short. The hand- 
writing was bold and clear: 


Dear daughter: [I intend to visit 
you in the spring. Let me hear from 
you. Will probably come sometime 
in April. Let you know later. 


Your father, 
J. R. Randolph. 


The second envelope bore a recent 
date; only a few days ago. Like the 
other missive, it was short. 


Dear daughter: I received no an- 
swer to the letter I wrote you last win- 
ter. I am coming west right away, 
and shall visit you. Meet me at Ar- 
lington on the 17th. 


Yours truly, 


both are now. 
leave you all, 
I'll have to go. 


J. R. Randolph. 
“Well, I'll swear,” Jase’s face was 
a study. “If this ain’t a pretty mix- 


p. 

“Oh, where do you think the poor, 
old fellow went, Jase,” Mary sobbed. 
“He wasn't fit to go out. He was 
sick.” 

“Well, no use for us to worry,” 
Jase replied, sternly for him. “He 
deceived us.” 

“I know—but—” Mary couldn't say 
what. ; 

Jase tapped the window. 

“Well, I'll swear,” was 
seemed capable of saying. 

The day dragged. Jase was absent- 
minded, and could not work. Mary 


ail he 


‘ caught herself up sharply, when tears 


would come despite her efforts to keep 
them. back. The boys wailed; Ran- 
nie, long and loudly. There was no 
use denying it, Pa had found a place 
in all their hearts, and he was missed. 

After supper time was. a trial that 
night. Jase smoked, and pretended to 
read his paper. Mary vainly tried to 
console Rannie, who refused all corm- 
fort, and cried over and over: “I 
want Pa. I want Pa.” 

At last, tired out, he slept, and 
Mary, as she iaid her head on the 
pillow beside Rannie’s, sobbed to her- 


self: “I want Pa, too.” 
s e t a 
“Well, I’m ready to go,” Jase an- 


nounced, as he held his team, ready 
to get into the buggy. 

“Going to meet your other Pa,” he 
said jokingly to Mary, as he pinched 
her cheek. 

Mary did not smile. “I hope the 
boys will like him,” she remarked se- 
riously. “Oh, dear, it seems to me I 
haven't any father.” 

“Well, if. this one proves a fake, I 
guess we will wish you hadn't,” said 
Jase, good-natured as usual, as he 
drove away. 

It was nearly dusk, when he re- 
turned. A large, portly looking man 
sprang from the buggy: He was a 


miele ees man, and rather hand- 
some. and short beard 


were 
iron gtay- ‘He wore a well tailored 








suit, and a heavy gold watch chain 
dangled from his vest. 

“So this is my daughter Mary?” 
was his greeting, in a loud, hearty 
tone, as she came out to meet them, 

“And you are really my father?” 
she asked. 

He laughed loudly, 
arm. 

“So you think it necessary to ask 
some questions this time. Jase, here, 
has been telling me about how some 
old: codger has been putting himself 
in my place for the last year and a 
half. By George. That was smooth. 
But you was-too dead easy. You4 
should have.made him prove it.” 

“IT know,” Mary said, timidly, “but 
he seemed so sincere.” 
“The old scoundrel, 

hold of him. 

“Oh, no,” Mary hastened to defend 
Pa. “There was nothing bad about 
him. I’m sure he didn’t aim to do 
wrong.” 

“Well, that’s a funny way to look 
at it,” Mr Randolph spoke shortly, 
and appeared surprised. 

“So these are your youngsters,” 
Mary introduced her boys. 

“Come here, and get acquainted.” 

But the boys held aloof. Robert, 
urged by his mother, finally offered 
his hand, but Rannie could not be in- 
duced to go near him. 

Mr Randolph laughed. 

“Never saw a child yet that would 
make up with me. All right, sonny,” 
he added cheerily, “Grandpa won't 
bother you.” 

“We'll call him Grandpa,” Mary 
mentally decided. “We jus. could not 
call him Pa,” 

There was no doubt that he was 
really Mary’s father. 

Mary could not help 


and patted her 


I'd like to get 


as 


thinking of 


that other night, when she had 
talked, and Pa had listened; and 
for an hour, Rannie sobbed in a 
corner. Grandpa was annoyed. . 


“What’s the matter, 
he demanded at last. 

“He wants to be rocked to sleep,” 
Mary explained. 

“Rocked to sleep. Big boy like you? 
Go right off to bed by yourself, like a 
man.” 

After this rebyke, Rannie was si- 
lent. Mary showed her father to the 
room which Pa had been so proud 
to occupy. But she could not help 
feeling that Grandpa was not pleased 
with it. And it was the same with 
everything. Jase showed his father- 
in-law over the farm the next day, 
but the things which had so delighted 
Pa, failed to impress Mr Randolph. 
It was evident that he had no liking 
for a farm, or farm life. 

He talked and boasted incessantly 
of the eastern cities, where he had 
lived so long. 

Perhaps Mary had never missed 
Pa’s help so much as now, when it 
was withdrawn. Where Pa had run 
his willing errands, saving her count- 
less steps and worry, Grandpa was to 
be waited upon. With her natural 
goodness of heart, and a desire to 
please him, Mary did everything for 
his comfort, and he accepted all her 
attentions and allowed her to serve 
him, as a slave would serve a mas- 
ter.— Jase missed Pa too. While he 
had not disliked Mr Randolph, they 
had no tastes in common, and where 
Pa had so willingly assisted with the 
chores, Mr Randolph never thought 
of turning his hand. Her father had 
not mentioned anything concerning 
the length of his stay, but Mary had 
a presentiment that country life would 
not please him for long. 

“We'll have lots of wood to cut this 
winter,” Rannie told him one day. 
“You can cut it, an’ me an’ Rob will 
carry it in.” 

“Me cut your wood!” exclaimed 
Grandpa. “I’ve net chopped a stick 
for -years. . Never was cut out for a 
wood-cutter.” 

“Pa cut wood all the time,” Rannie 
informed him. 

“Oh, he did, did he? Well, 

Pa, young man.’ 

“Pa was lots goodern—” began 
Rannie, but a look from Mary si- 
lenced him. 

It was just two weeks from the day 
of his coming, that Grandpa an- 
nounced his intended departure. Mary 
and Jase insisted that he prolong his 
stay, but he was determined to go. In 
their hearts neither regretted his 
leaving, for they knew that he would 
never be satisfied to stay with them 
permanently, and to Mary, he seemed 
asa stranger. The boys were glad to 
see him leave, and took no pains to 
disguise the fact. Their “good-by” 
was the heartiest feeling they mani- 
fested toward him, during his entire 
stay. At last he was gone, and once 
more the family was alone. Rannie 
was reconciled to go to bed now, but 
this first night alone, he sobbed 
again—“I want Pa.” 

Jase returned from town one day, 
much ed. 

“Mary,” he came up to where she 
was baking in the kitchen. 

“T’ve located Pa.” 

“Where?” Mary’s hands dropped 
a ie inert hospital at Ha: 

c ty ] a rt 
And he’s had pneumonia, Tay- 
ior told me.” 

“Oh, Jase, what'll we do about him.” 


young man,” 


I'm not 
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Home Canning 


Up to within the last few years the 
fruit or vegetables in the farmer’s gar- 
den that the family didn’t use, or 
what couldn’t be sold in the nearest 
market (generally overstocked ) 
wasted on the ground. But condi- 
tions have changed in this regard, 
particularly in the South. 

Few farmers live in the vicinity of 
a large cannery, and the ones who 
supply these wholesale canneries gen- 
erally go into it as a business and not 
as a side issue. Boys in the South, as 
well as the north, had their corn and 
potato clubs, but the girls were not 
very much interested in these. So 
a little scholteacher in one of the 
rural districts of the South finally de- 


planting, and the tomatoes were ready, 
too. They were 4 to 6 inches high, 
and I put themein the bottom of the 
furrow made by the guano distribu- 
ter. This was the 9th of April. As 
they grew I pulled. the soil to the 
plants with a hoe, and in 10 days I 
had them plowed with a scooter and 
scrape and I hoed them, When I 
had worked the soil to the plant un- 
til it was on level with the soil in 
the plot the cutworms came. To get 
rid of these I went to my garden 
early every morning, and where a 
plant was cut I would dig around it 
and get the worm. I lost only 20 
plants by the cutworms. When the 
tirst limbs came I began to prune 
them, pinching off only the lower ones, 
Just before the tomato blossoms came 
I put by each plant a pole 5 feet long 
and about 3 inches around and tied 
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A Birthday Party 


vised the scheme of having the girls 
in her neighborhood form a club, the 
purpose of which was to grow toma- 
toes, and to can these and any other 
surplus vegetables in the family gar- 
den for sale. The amazing way in 
which, from this little start, the move- 
ment has swept over the whole South, 
shows it fills a long-felt need. Or- 
dinarily, the girls belonging to the 
elubs under the auspices of the de- 
partment of agriculture plant only 
one-tenth of an acre. The profits 
from this amount vary from $30 
to $80, 

At first the usual glass cans and 
the open kettle method were used for 
canning, but now the small canning 
outfits, which may be obtained for 
as low as $10, are generally used, 
because it is easier to can and to 
market the goods put up in the tin 
cans. Not only are these clubs for 
making money, but they aim also to 
definitely improve the nome life and 
training of the girls. 

The following story of one girl's to- 
mato plot gives a fairly good idea 
of what hundreds of other girls 
throughout the South are doing. 


My Tomato Plot 


Last year, when I visited the county 
fair, I became so much interested in 
work the other girls had done that 
I resolved to do something for myself 
this year. So when I learned that our 
county was to have canning clubs I 
knew this was my chance. 

I asked papa for the tenth of an 
acre, then gave my name as a can- 
ning club member and set to work. 
The box I used for a seed bed was 
about 3 feet long, 2 feet wide and 1 
foot deep, This I filled with barnyard 
manure about 6 inches deep and 2 
inches with good garden soil. On 
February 28 I planted the seed broad- 
cast in the hotbed and covered them 
about % inch deep. My box was 
placed on the back porch so as to 
get the morning sun. When it was 
real cold I had it moved indoors. I 
watered them every other day, and 
while they grew I had my plot of 
ground prepared. This was plowed 
deep with a two-horse plow on the 
first of March. One-half ton of barn- 
yard manure was put in broadcast 
and the plot harrowed. To lay off the 
rows, we used a.guano distributer. 
The rows were 8 feet apart. We 
plowed in the same furrow twice and 
stirred 25 pounds of guano on the 
plot. 

Now the land was ready for trans- 


in the Springtime 


the plant to it once. Then when 
the small tomatoes came I tied them 
the second time. The' tomato worms 
began to cut the leaves at this time, 
and I had to caich and kill them. 
Before long they were gone 

On the 19th of June I gathered my 
first tomatoes, and now the réal fun 
began. Of course they ripened slowly 
at first, but besides what we used for 
our own table, I sold $14.45 worth of 
fresh tomatoes. Then I had enough 
to begin canning. We Canned every 
other day, and during the best part 
of the season we canned every day. 
In this way I did not lose any on ac- 
count of overripeness, My cans are 
all three-pound cans, and everyone 
packed within % inch of the top with 
tomatoes. I capped and tipped them 
before cooking, and then cooked them 
one-half hour. Not one can has 
spoiled. 

On my plot I grew 3462 pounds of 
tomatoes. Of these, I canned 21,000 
pounds; 362 pounds rotted. I made 
$73 profit on my one-tenth acre; more 
than papa has made on any acre, be- 
sides what I have learned. The work 
was so pleasant that I am anxious to 
try it again. 

After the girls became interested 
in the clubs, some of the farm women 
awakened to the idea that although 
they were not girls, there was no rea- 
son why they could not use a can- 
ning outfit. Not only was the supply 
of canned vegetables for the family 
more easily put up in this way, but 
they could add to their pin money 
by selling the surplus. Sometimes, 
where the amount of fruit and vege- 
tables grown on the home place was 
not sufficient to keep the canner busy, 
the owner of the outfit did some of the 
canning for her neighbors, generally 
on shares. 

Miss Tappan, who has used success- 
fully a canner, tells of her experiences 
in the following letter: 

My father’s farm of a few hundred 
acres is two miles from a railroad 
station, so until a few years ago he 
shipped the surplus fruit from 1400 
Elberta peach trees, and strawberries 
from one-third acre. The heavy crop 
of peaches one year caused the price 
to be very low, and so I decided to 
learn to can peaches in tin cans and 
market them this way. This required 
persistent effort <nd various experi- 
ments, and after all some failures re- 
sulted. The first year’s experiment in 
canning peaches resultéd = in 
three-pound cans, . 10st of which were 
801d at $2.50 per dozen in the home 
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market. ~The next year we canned 
750 three-pound cans of peaches and 
found no ‘treuble in selling these at 
the same _ price. The strawberries 
were sold ~fresh from the _ vines, 
Eight hundred quarts were sold, be- 
sides supplying. several families dur- 
ing the entiré berry season. Fifty 
dolars net profit was the result of this 
work. I planted 30 cents’ worth of 
tomato seed, and from the resulting 
plants I canned 1100 three-pound cans 
of tomatoes, which have been sold at 
an 
have also canned } lackberries, apples, 
pears, plums, Damsons, figs, string 
beans, corn, okra, sweet potatoes and 
Sausage meat. 

I have used two home-constructed 
canning outfits. One was an oblong 
zine vessel 10 inches deep, fitting over 
a brick furnace. The length of time 
required to boil is a great objection 
to this outfit. Another outfit consisted 
of a large iron boiler, fitted into a 
furnace, and a circular board and 
framework arrangement for drawing 
it up and down, on the plan of a well 
bucket. A large zinc tub can be used 
on a stove or range. 

But I have a splendid portable can- 

which is well worth the price, 

It pays to have all the equip- 
ment and labor-saving machinery pro- 
curable, because time is money dur- 
ing the canning season. Peach and 
apple parers, paring knives, pitting 
spoons, and syrup testers or gauges are 
great helps during the canning season. 
Fresh, ripe fruit of the best quality 
is absolutely essential to obtain canned 
articles of high grade. Careful prep- 
aration and cleanliness insure fine 
flavor in properly canned fruits. The 
best varieties of tomatoes for canning 
are Matchless, Champion and Red- 
field Beauty, as these are medium 
size, smooth, of fine flavor, and have 
small core. 

To prepare tomatoes for canning, 
wash them well without bruising. 
Put into wire basket, dip into boiling 
water for a minute, plunge them into 
cold water, remove skins, core, and 
all hard, white parts around the stem 
end. Then pack into the cans and 
fill with juice or water to within 1 
inch of the top. Do not have cans 
too full, as solder will not hold. Have 
the can groove and cap clean and 
dry, then apply soldering fluid. Sol- 
dering irons should be clean, bright 
and almost red-hot. Do not get them 
red-hot, as it makes them rough. 

Clean them by rubbing on a clean, 
damp cloth, dipping into the fluid, 
and then apply to cap on the can, 
Hold the can down, but do not press 
too hard. When sealed, the surface 
should be smooth and bright. Dark, 
rough places indicate pinholes. 

Boil cans eight minutes with vent 
holes in center of caps open for gases 
to escape (some ‘uthorities say this 
is not necessary). 

Remove from water, dry the tops, 
seal vent holes, and submerge in hot 
water. If there is a pinhole in the 
cap bubbles will appear. If this oc- 
curs, remove from water and resolder 
these places. Imperfect sealing can 
soon be detected without testing the 
cans. 

When properly sealed, boil tomatoes 
15 minutes. Cans should be rubbed 
with shellac to prevent rust, when re- 


average of $1.60 per dozen. } 


moved from water. The process is 
practically the same in all canned 
articles. 

I have canned more than 4000 cans 
of various: fruits and vegetables, and 
have lost less than 50. Some of these 
were defective cans, As I have not 
planted vegetables especially for .can- 
ning ' have not kept an accurate ac- 
count of the cost of production, 
gathering and canning. I canned only 
the surplus; which would have been 
lost otherwise. 

Except about two weeks during the 
busy canning season I hired very lit- 
tle help. After paying the expenses of 
labor, cans, sugar, ete, I realized a 
profit of about $400, besides supplying 
two small families with all the canned 
goods needed. I cannot supply the 
demand for my canned goods, and 
customers say they are willing to pay 
more for my goods because the cans 
are full and everything is of superior 
quality. 

Marketing the Cans 

It is necessary to buy regular labels 
and paste them on the cans. (In the 
girls’ canning clubs, each girl has her 
own number, and this really acts as 
a trade mark for her.) If her cans 
are of superior quality, she reaps the 
benefit, and vice versa. The cans 
can be secured in the spring for $16 
to $23 per thousand. Very little dif- 
ficulty is generally experienced in 
selling the surplus, for the grocers in 
the neighboring towns generally buy 
readily. Tomatoes are usually the 
best sellers of all the vegetables. 

One_pleasant feature of using a can- 
ning outfit in preference to the open 
kettle method, outside of the greater 
ease and rapidity, is the fact that 
these are set up out in the open air; 
if possible, under a tree. Most kinds 
of housework cannot be done in the 
open air, but this is one kind that 
can. People in the north have been 
more slow about taking up this new 
home industry, but there is no reason 
why it should not become as popular 
as it has in the South. 

HOUSEHOLD EDITOR 


The Tyrant Baby 


MARIA HAWLEY 





“Well, I suppose we'll have to give 
the baby away. You don’t love him 
any more,” said the young mother 
with an injured air when the little 
sister, six years old, did not want 
the baby of two to handle her best 
doll that Santa had bfought only a 
few weeks before. “If you loved the 
poor baby you would be willing te 
give him all your playthings.” This 
is the kind doctrine many mothers 
preach to the little children, and the 
little hearts are torn between loyalty 
to the baby and love for their uvwn 
possessions. 

In other homes,. baby learns early 
to respect property rights, and is just 
as happy as if permitted to destroy 
everything that comes his way. It is 
a wrong notion that baby must be 
allowed to become a tyrant until 
three or four years of age, and then 
have to learn that others have rights 
as well as himself. Of course pretty 
things must be kept out of reach of 
baby hands when babies are too lit- 
tle to be reasoned with, but when a 
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aby. screams for everything in sight 
it should be gently but firmly ré- 
pressed: It is not pleasant for older 
children to have to whisk everything 
out of sight the instant the baby is 
awake, and’ neither is it pleasant for 
anyone in the home to know that 
shrieks and screams will follow every 
refusal to gratify childish whims. 
Pleasantly and carefully the moth- 
ers of good babies show the little ones 
that certain toys belong to sister and 
brother, whil: certain others are the 
baby’s.sole posessions. The older 
children are taught to keep their 
hands off baby’s things unless he 
wants them to play with them, while 
in turn the older ones have their 
rights undisturbed. One mother 
taught: her baby a much-needed lesson 
by. putting it in a secure place with 
its own things and turning a deaf ear 
to its howls when it demanded the 
things belonging to the other chil- 
dren. Jt was very hard on the whole 
family, but in a few days the baby 
learn@d to respect the rights of others 
and there was no more trouble. Some 
mothers weakly say they are not hard- 
hearted enough to deny their children 
anything; but everyone knows how 
uncomfortable are the homes where 
these ‘‘tender-hearted” mothers live. 
The children. rule everything simply 
by. screaming out their wants, and 
there is no peace nor happiness for 
anyone. How much wiser to repress 
the baby and give them their rights. 
And another thing to be remem- 
bered is that a baby that is tyrant 
can never be healthy and normal -iike 
a child that is governed wisely and 
well. Every fit of temper, every out- 
burst of. passion, every screaming and 
crying spell that must be pacified by 
weakly yielding is that much against 
the health account of the child. 
Even ‘delicate children should be 
taught self-control for the sake of 
their own health, for anger and re- 
venge work havoc with delicate bodies 
and nerves. Just to watch the ex- 
treme exhaustion of a child that has 
gone through a “syell” of temper will 
convince any mother that govern- 
ment is absolutely necessary from the 
standpoint of health, if nothing else. 
The children should not be ordered 
to hand over every plaything to the 
baby, nor should the grown people 
make slaves of themselves for the 
small ruler. Everything will be hap- 
pier where the rights of every 
member of the circle is respected and 
the baby himself will profit most of 
ali by the wise and tender discipline. 


A Song of May 


HELEN M. RICHABDSON 





Lésten to the roundelay 

It is May! it is May! 
That the birds sing to the trees, 
As they sway unto the breeze 
Murmuring through their branches 

green; 

Saw you e’er so fair a scene? 
Heard you e’er such music swell 
From. the tongue of brazen bell, 
As upon the May air floats 
From a myriad sweet bird throats? 


It is May! radiant May! 
Nature dressed in garments gay, 
Lends to grace the charming scene 
Beauty that befits a queen, 
Saw you ever tints to vie 
With the flower decked fields and sky, 
When the sun his throne ascends 
And@ with light this ye blends? 
How we welcome every 
Of this wondrous ‘month of May! 


The Round Table 


DARK MOLASSES CAKE—A Vermont 
Treader sends in her recipe for dark 
cake, in answer to a request. It fol- 
lows: One cup sugar, two-thirds cup 
butter, three eggs, one cup molasses, 
one cup sour milk, one teaspoon soda, 
three cups flour, one teaspoon nut- 
meg, one teaspoon cloves, one and 
one-half teaspoons cinnamon, A 
square or two of unsweetened choco- 
late will make it darker.—[{Mrs T. P. 

RECIPE REQUESTED—Please give me 
a recipe for old-fashioned Baltimore 
cake.—[Mrs J. P 7 

Fog OLp FLoors—Can someone tell 
me how, by boiling old newspapers, 
one can.make a-filler for cracks in an 
old floor.—[A .Reader 

HULLED CorN—I put my. corn in a 
big iron kettle, fill up with cold water, 
put in some lye and boil till the hulls 
come -off, then. I wash and wash and 
wash it, till I get the hulls all off, and 
there .you have your old-fashioned 
hominy.—I[T. M,. A. 

RECIPE WANTED—I would like a 
recipe for a good skim milk cheese.— 





CAN ANY OF THE ROUND TABLE read- 
ers give me a recipe for making vine- 
gar from apples without having the 
apples first made into cider.—[(T. J. F. 

PRESERVING BUTTER—I have a friend 
who sold her butter for 20 years to 
the same institution in Chicago, ship- 
ping twice a year. She packed her 
butter. in jars to within a couple of 
inches of the top, covered it with two 
inches of salt, put over that two thick- 
nesses of cheese cloth and put on 
svone lid. She says it would stay good 
that way indefinitely. Of course you'd 
want to keep itsin @.cool, clean, place. 
{J. M, A, 


INTERESTS OF. THE 


The telephones and the trolley cars! 
Sometimes I just wonder if they 
weren’t made to drive the reluctant 
housewife out and make her spend 
the butter-and-egg money on frivolous 


things. Because if we hadn't had the, 


telephone Mrs Ashley Kelton couldn't 
have called me up the other morning 
and asked me to god to the city shop- 
ping with her in the afternoon. 

if there hadn’t been the trolley line 
just the other side of the hill I could 
have said: “No, Jack’s got all the 
horses in the field.”” And then I should 
have been spared that awful pang of 
envy I had when I saw her come up 
the path ali trim and spick and tailor- 
made in a light gray—very light gray 
—spring suit. And I—I would have 
to wear my sensible brown suit, with 
the velvet buttons harking back to 
wintertime! 

I knew I couldn’t hide my true feel- 
ings from Mrs Kelton, so I just blurted 
right at her, instead of saying ‘“‘Good 
afternoon,”—‘“Elizabeth Kelton, how 
did you dare to put your money into 
that light suit, to wear tramping 
about these dusty roads?" And she 
laughed and said: “Don't you know 
clothes don’t matter—” And I said: 
“Yes, they do, too, and you can’t make 
me believe that my superior virtues 
are going to shine forth and extin- 
guish the sadness of this brown suit, 
either!” “Well,” said Blizabeth, “I 
got this suit just because I liked it, 
and I'm going to wear it and get the 
good out of it, and then I'm going to 
dye it myself and get the rest of my 
money’s worth out of it. And enjoy it 
all the time, too.” “‘But isn’t this home 
dyeing something that requires skill 
and experience?” said I. “It isn’t any 
trick at ail,” was the —— 
“Anyone with common sense 
dye successfully if they will follow “ai 
rections. Next fall I'll dye this suit a 
dark blue, and with new buttons, it 
will look and be like new. 

“Garments may become stained and 
faded, yet really possess wearing qual. 
itles enough to warrant remaking 
them, if they are dyed an attractive 
color. Styles and colors vary from 
year to year, and in remodeling, it is 
often desirable. to change the color of 
the material or trimming. It is an in- 
expensive operation, the dye being the 
only expense. Dyeing is my pet 
economy,” Elizabeth laughed, “Any- 
thing you are goingto dye should 
be washed clean, and while in 
the wet condition put into the dye. 
Any reliable make of dye prints full 
instructions for obtaining successful 
results, on the package. The better 
material used, the better results. Black 
is the hardest to-dye—sometimes it 
comes out with a rusty look. This is 
generally because too much dye has 
been used. If this is the case, some 
of the color must be boiled out. When 
you simply wish to freshen a light- 
colored dress, use a weak solution of 
dye of the same color. In making 
over, rip the garment apart first. 

“In matching trimmings to a dress,” 
continued Elizabeth, “you may find it 
necessary to experiment a little with 
the dye. There is no need of hesitation 
about mixing colors to get the desired 
shade, 

The result of this very interesting 
conversation -was that before we 
reached the end of the car line my 
mind was bugy enumerating possibili- 
ties—that tan voile, with its big sleeves 
and three spots—I would dye it dark 
blue, for second best—the white serge 
skirt that was no longer cleanable—a 
good black would fix that; my droopy 
Leghorn hat would do for Alice—and 
—and then I had to come back to 
earth and shopping—but isn’t Eliza- 
beth Kelton a perfect rock of sense? 


Mary’s Fathers 


[From Page 617.] 


“Do? Why I don’t know as we will 
do anything. --He’s- nothing to us.” 
And Jase turned away: 

a * 


But whén hé came to dinner, 
went. straight to Mary again. 

“Mary,” laying his. hand. on her 
shoulder, “do you want Pa to come 
back?” 

“Do you?” she looked straight into 
his eyes. 
“Yes, 

swer. 
“I’ve thought it over, and if you 
want him back, we'll go after him.” 
“Oh, Jase, I would be so glad to 
have him back to stay. And the 
boys— It would make them hap- 
pier—” 
“We'll go,” Jase said. 
‘ % * * 


“Oh, Pa,” Rannie cried, the first 
night of the Iatter’s return. “You'll 
soon be well again, won’t you?” 

Rannie could not sit in his lap, for 
Pa was very weak, but he nestled 
close to his side. 

“I hope so,” Pa said. “I’ve got so 
much to livé fer, sense you took me 
back again.” 

He looked lovingly at them all. 

Pag tell you I missed you all,” he be- 
Mary, Jpterspoted, “Not 
we missed y 
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do,” was the honest an- 
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to prove satisfactory. 





It is the most delicious coffee you ever tasted. It’s the 
most reliable coffee and the most uniform coffee you ever 
heard of. . It is strictly pure and honest—may be TRUSTED 


For second choice, many people select the “‘Excelsior’’ 


BEST GROCERS SUPPLY BOTH 








Dwinell-Wright Company 


BOSTON—CHICAGO 


GUARANTEED COFFEES, TEAS AND SPICES 




















Save $1.50 on This Fine Hat 


The “Challenge —a best dealers will soo 
showin wes had ese e, Sem ee wien g.00, 
because we deliver ant our factory 
Post and save you the 
OUR AONRKY BACK if not — 
~ Li in ht hy in Book, J jin Gray and Tobacco 
mmed and flnished. le in eve 
—¥ Anda in every der a eslen 


and enclose @2.00. Write tor Btyle 
models, Free, ROvIT 
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tort interertedin. FREE eatiLoa 
2 Points of Supply; Address the nearer one. 
“<EHE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO., 
112 E, 4th St. Cincinnati 319 S. Wabash Av. Chicage 
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Searches free Watson E.Coloman,Patent Lawyer, Washington,DC 
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We are closing out our stock of lithographed 
pillow covers and have a few left which we 
will ‘sell at cost. They are richly colored, 
wear like iron and are big value for 


SEND TODAY 
MERCHAND 


PEERLESS 
10 Broadway 


Special Offers 


ISE CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 

















Here’s big value for your money. Let us send 
autiful neat set of collar and cuffs 

stamped on white linene, cotton to work 
the design, thimble and needie-all toromly 25€ 


No. 1422. Chitin 


For a short while we will send you 
center, 16x27 inches, stenciled in r 
= and yellow, on Russia Crash, 

ace to trim the edge, floss to outline, for 
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No. 1851. 


This towel desi 
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Huck Towel 

comes stamped on pure hack- 
inch size, exceptional value, 
© cotton a. work = sontgn 30c 


Get Our 1913 Catalog Free 
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BASS Shoes Average a 
Whole Year’s Wear 


EYRE tough as pine knots outside. But warm and comfortable as 

woolen mittens inside. Folks often write us they have had the same 

pair of Bass Shoes half-soled as many as 8 and 9 times. We even know 
of cases where they have stood 14 half-soles ! 


Two reasons for this extraordinary wear 


Bass firm hemlock soles are nailed—not sewed. No sewed sole can 
possibly be repaired more than once or twice and give good service. 
Bass Shoes are made of leather, specially tanned, from the toughest. 
smoothest fine-grained skins of matured veal. We will not use young 
calves’ skins—they lack strength and weight to withstand the hard 
knocks of outdoor wear. We could buy steer hidez for less money, but 
they are coarser grained and far more porous and therefore cannot be 
so thoroughly waterproofed as the skins we use. 


BASS Shoes 


For Hard Service 


Because of this choice, pliable leather we use. Bass Shoes quickly adapt 
themselves to a perfect fit of every part of your foot. They wear com- 
fortable all the time—winter and summer—they never crowd your toes 
or pinch your heels, 

You can wear Bass shoes through muddy roads, marshes and other damp 
and wet places, and know that your feet will be kept dry. They turn 
water better than any other leather shoe made. and second only to rubber 
boots. This is accomplished by our own process of waterproofing. 
Buy Bass Shoes of the best dealer in your 
town or the nearest town. They cost 
$4.00—a little more, perhaps, than 
ordinary shoes, but their extra- 
ordinary features make them 

worth a whole lot more. 
If your dealer does not sell Bass 
Shoes, don't buy others— write us 
and we'll tell you how to get them. 

Hilustrated catalogue free 
—+send for it now. 





DEALERS— Write us on your business 
letterhead Jor our special dealers’ pro- 
positionand full particulars asto how 
we are making it easy Sor you to sell 
the increasingly popular Bass line, 


G.H.Bass & Co. 


Makers of Famous 
Bass Moccasins 


WILTON, MAINE, 
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Buy an alas with R reais Power- 


berate power needs are seldom the same for any 
two days together. You never can tell when extra 

work is going to come up, or extra power will be 
needed. For this reason it is best to buy an engine a little larger than 
you ordinarily need. The engine with ten to twenty per cent of 
reserve power will often save enough to pay for itself just by its 
capacity for carrying you through emergencies. 


IH C Oil and Gas Engines 


are large for their rated capacity. They are designed 1g! run at the 
lowest possible speed to develop their power because that increases the 
a of the engine. A speed] changing mechanism enables you to 
vary the speed at will. Any I H C engine will develop from ten to 
twenty per cent more than “its rated horse power. You can use it to 
run your feed grinder, pump, grindstone, repair shop tools, cream 
separator or any farm machine to which power can be applied. 
I H C engines are made in all approved styles, vertical, porisonal 
stationary, portable, skidded, air cooled and water cooled, and in 
to 50-horse power sizes. They operate on gas, gasoline, celceede, 
naphtha, distillate or steonol, 1H C tractors are built in sizes 
$472 from 12 to 60-horse power. See the I H C local dealer. Get 
Ay an engine catalogue from him, or, address 
(WY International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO (Incorporated) 
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Making Horti- 
culture Pay &:'% 


By M. G. KAINS 


HE editor has drawn freely upon the actual 
experiences of actual farmers and farmers’ 
wives so the readers may feel that the cases 

presented are largely similar to- their own. ~ Thus 

they gain much inspiration and encouragement. 

While this ‘book is not to expoutid methods of 
mere money-making, the specialist ‘may glean many ‘useful hints for mak- 
ing his specialty profitable. 


After a brief introduction, which>points out how and why farmers 
should enjoy the goodly fruits of the éarth, there is a simple, concise, and 
“ddequate discussion of soils and their care, fertilizers arid fertilizing, 
w.ter and its control, and the function of cultivation: 


Then follows a discussion of fruit plantations.and their care, the vari- 
ous orchard fruits in the temperate North America and the small fruits of 
this region. The vegetable garden is treated generally and then the various 
vegetables are taken up individually. After a general chapter on spraying, 
the volume closes with a chapter on ornamentals for the home grounds, 
gardens, the house and the greenhouse. 


. This book containe 288 pages, is handsomely 
Handsomely Bound in Cloth bound in green vellom cloth, library style, 
5x 74 inches, printed on fine paper from clean, new type, and is beautifnlly illaswated, both in the text 
and with half-tone inserts on heavy coated papet. It is given with a subscription—not sold—and this 
edition was prepated especially for our subscribers, It surpasses anything thathas ever been put ont in 
connection with a subscription offer, and is a credit to any library. The regular edition sells for $1.5¢ 


Given Upon Request to Any Subscriber 
she tends $1.00 in payment for his subscription to this Journal for the coming year 


New the book on the same terms: n this offer is accepted, 
no ether book or premium can be had except upon myment of additional years’ sub- 


ORANGE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave., - - - - New York, N. Y. 


| “F armers’ Pride”: 


AGeneral vecpase pag vat Price $ 67 
Th 
soz ica os "heel 92 


Seldom is an opportunity offered to buy a good saddle at 
alow Price, and never has go fine a saddle as our “ Farmers’ 
Pride” been offered at anywhere near the price we are quot- 

ing: Just another example of Sears, Roebuck and Co.’s 
of distributing dependable merchandise at prices 
based on production cost plus ome profit. 
This is the way we make it: 
TREE—1329-inch, Morgan. style, SEAT Wee leather covered, roll 
steel fork and horn ; sheepskin 
- sTmeRUP STRAPS—3% inches wide 
length, to ‘buckle; ders, 6% 
_ SKIR i . inches wide, 1344 taches’ tone, at- 
RIGGING—Doubie cinch ri tached ; 3-inch Texas bolt stirrups. 
with tie straps totie;4- Weight of saddle, about 13 pounds; 


inch soft hair cinches. packed for shipment, about 20 pounds. a 


Neo. 1OW3S130244 . Prices 00 sess cece cv ceesce ese ees $9.67 i 


these texte a and we wn sh promptiy. Your 
an 








8 hes Seat sad (45 


Our “‘Mansfield”’ Farm Harness * 5! ppohe | moneys P 








wp sc serviceable double farm harness worth almost twice the price we ask for it. 


eee, are the specifications: 
. PARS— Fis harness leather, felt 
sernets naar nestle 
D> 


22 tin: straps. 
& TRA me inches wide, Moeller clip cock 


eyes. 
TRIMMINGS—XC buckles. 
eight, for 
7%, 
Wi quavéstes this saddle ov harness to kipe | 
jou satisfactory strvice, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co, . 
Chicago, In, 




















Renew Now 
If you will send $1.00 for one year’s subscription to 
oB4ES*® American Agriculturist 


you can hate a copy of THE FARMER’S VETER- 
INARIAN. Read the announcement of it elsewhere 














